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A POPULAR EXECUTIVE. 


Fundamentally disunited interests either obstruct or 
impair definite achievement. The policy of organizing 
and maintaining local lumbermen’s clubs is not recorded 
in early history—it is an evolution of recent time. In 
the West the initial examples of permanent success in 
this latter day process notably included that of Cincin- 
nati. In the East there were ‘‘lumber exchanges’’ of 
much earlier origin, but not in all essentials of the 
same character as that of the metropolitan lumbermen’s 
club of this period. The original eastern idea was 
related exclusively to the practical side 
of the trade, less to social or festive 
Boston the lumber trade 


from an early period has been compli- 


features. In 


cated with State laws necessitating the 
maintenance of organizations destitute of 


social functions. The social factor was 


conspicuously exemplified last summer 
when a convention of hardwood folk 
assembled in Chieago were entertained 


by local lumbermen to the tune of a good 
many thousands of dollars. The question 
of what if any substantial good accrues 
from these affairs directly to the partici- 
pants is not here under discussion; there, 
however, is no doubt about the spirit 
they evoke as an unequaled agency of 
fellowship, good will and influence. At 
intervals Cincinnati, like Chicago, has 
imperishable laurels by her hos- 
pitality. It, too, is here recalled that the 
lumbermen’s exchange of Baltimore as 
long ago as in 1900 entertained a con- 
vention of wholesale 


won 


lumbermen on a 
scale of costly munificence probably never 
surpassed in the annals of such affairs 
anywhere. New Orleans has lately re 
modeled a local organization in which 
a social as well as business side is pro 
vided for. This association, unlike some 
of its local predecessors, has struck a 
Winning gait that evidently will be con- 
tinued. The national metropolis, the 
only New York, has long maintained a 
‘classy’? organization of local lumber- 
men by whom the arts of gentle festivity 
are lavishly invoked more or less period- 
ically. There have been many organiza- 
tions similarly designed to guard and 
promote mutual interests, some of which 
have had their day and been heard of 
no more of men. Today, however, 
searcely a metropolitan lumber center 
inywhere, including the leading Pacific 
coast cities, is destitute of a flourishing 
local organization bearing the name 
either of exchange, club or association. 

Of these cities none has outshone Memphis, Tenn., 
sither as a hardwood producing center or in the history 
of its own lumbermen’s club. The latter from its 
foundation many years ago has occupied a conspicuous 
place in the eyes of American lumbermen. Whether 
appraised from the viewpoints of its constituent opera 
tions, its commercial standing, influence, enterprise or 
hospitality, it uniformly has held a leading position 
ts policies have never been Jess than broad-gauged, or 
iberal or decently and aggressively self reliant and 
capable. It habitually has taken the lead, rarely fol- 
owing in anything. If an objective point has meant the 
prosecution of litigation the necessary wherewithal and 
ffort have been forthcoming promptly. That such ac- 
tions have been the matured result of sound purpose and 
‘onsiderations of justice, as well as unity and courage, 
S seen in the fact that they generally have been sus- 
tained by the courts. With reference here to not only 


Memphis but other lumber centers, these and similar 
examples afford them their best 
** excuse 


and an _ all-sufficient 
for existence.’’ 

Speaking now of the individual and collective opera- 
tions represented in and by this club’s membership, the 
source of its influence inheres, of course, in its totality 
and the manner of handling it. To be successful in a 
large way any club like that of Memphis or Nashville 
must. represent large interests and be the ‘‘live wire’’ 
of the ultra modern type both are known throughout 
the lumber world to be. 
of the big 


They are what they are because 


collective interests behind them and the 





JAMES E. 


A Strong Factor in Southern Hardwood Lumber Trade. 


STARK, OF MEMPHIS, TENN.; 


sagacity and energy with which their affairs are handled. 
The idea of any center of this kind getting along in this 
age of the world without this means of self protection 
would be in rashness like braving single-handed an 
excited political convention. The lumberman of today 
who is content to rely solely upon his own unsupported 
personality or unaided efforts is either in a paltry way 
taking advantage of the activities and influences of 
others or he is self-elected to go down in defeat and 
possible failure. 

As organized, the various branches or departments of 
club activities are primarily reposed in the hands of 
standing committees constituted with reference to personal 
fitness and invested with and backed by the approval 
of the entire body. These departments include transpor- 
tation, classification, statistics, ethics, insurance, finance, 
entertainment, trade conditions, and besides still others 
sometimes also include live questions of public policy, 








but never prices or production. Those upon whom the 
presidency of the Memphis Lumbermen’s Club in par- 
ticular has from time to time been conferred have 
naturally been selected with reference especially to per- 
sonal fitness and the distinction accordingly has in every 
case implied not only the necessary sagacity and capa- 
bility but of necessity personal popularity as well. A 
past executive head of this club, James E. Stark, besides 
coming, of course, well within the latter category, had 
won his way to that and other notably successful achieve- 
ments from a beginning of business obscurity unaided 
except by active affiliation with the fellow members of 
the club by which he finally was honored 
and exalted. Mr. Stark, while neither a 
stranger to personal dignity nor lacking 
in firmness character, to 
or ‘‘Jimmy.’’ 


and force of 


sod ye 


his intimates is 
This argues a personality in which are 
happily blended and balanced personal 
force and fellowship, success and the af- 
fection and loyalty of those who know 
him best. Though personally known here 
a good many years, the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN does not know where or when 
he was bern or what, if anything unusual, 
he did as a boy. It is safe, however, to 
assume that he even then had begun to 
hold his Of course. he and his 
relations and intimates know about these 
things and, therefore, do not need to 
be told. One thing that he is known to 
have done while yet young and which 
probably was at the threshold of his 
‘ lumbering career was that he worked in 
the office of the now venerable George 

W. Hotchkiss at a time when that widely 

known gentleman was secretary of the 

old Lumbermen’s Exchange of Chicago. 

This, too, was at a time when the forks 

of the ‘‘creek’’ at. the intersection of 

South Water and Franklin Streets, the 

old lumber market, wont to be 

clogged with waiting fleets of lumber— 

ladened sail craft sometimes numbering 
After that he served as 
bookkeeper of the Chicago Lumber Trade 
Journal and in that capacity absorbed 
his first helpful lessons in finance—in 
‘‘raising the wind’’ as an aid to ‘‘the 
ghost’’ on Saturdays. 

Mr. Stark’s practical lumbering career 
began in earnest when he represented 
Houston Bros., of Chicago, in connection 
with their hardwood operations in Mis- 
Here he laid the foundation of 


own. 


were 


as many as 150. 


sissippi. 
his later individual operations at Mem- 
phis, where for many years he has con- 
ducted a constantly growing hardwood 
lumber trade at wholesale. The style of 
the firm meantime has been James E. Stark & Co., be- 
eause of the association with him up to a certain time 
of his brother, W. A. Stark, now in trade for himself. 
His office and yard, surrounded by numerous other well 
known hardwood operations, are located at North Mem- 
phis, a close suburb of the city. 
ample stock of miscellaneous stuff. In the assembling, 
handling and marketing of his stock he has the reputa- 
tion of habitually applying the kind of discrimination 
that results in both satisfaction to purchasers and profit 
to himself. 


Here he carries an 


In a single homely sentence, Mr. Stark 
‘*knows his business.’’ This sketch, aiming as it does 
simply to set down things as they are known to be, 
would be amiss if it withheld this tribute to Mr. Stark’s 
reputation as a lumberman in all that pertains to busi- 
ness sagacity and the other personal qualities known to 
be essential to permanent and deserved success. 


(Concluded on Page 69.) 
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Mi. Shasta, 


Weed Quality 
White Pine Doors 


are good sellers because they are made 
from the test California White Pine 
Timber, grown at a high altitude which 
gives it that softness of fibre and bright- 
ness of color expected from white pine. 


Try a Mixed Car Load 


of our doors and sash and you will know 
why these white pine products from the 
coast are such strong favorites with 
dealers all over the country. 


They Sell On Their Merits 
To People Who Demand Value 


Calif, 











Ask your Jobber to quote WEED QUALITY 
Doors. If he does not comply advise us and 
quotations will be forthcoming promptly. 


Weed Lumber Co. 


WEED, CALIFORNIA, 


Eastern Offices: 
KANSAS CITY, MO., 715 R. A. Long Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 544 Security Bldg. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, 1612 Bryden Road. 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Flood Bldg. 
Telephone KEARNY 2885 




















J. W. WELLS, Pres. A. C. WELLS, Vice-Pres. C. H. LAW, Secy. and Treas, 


J.W. Wells Lumber Co. 


MENOMINEE, MICH. 
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Where ‘Diamond Hard” Maple Flooring is manufactured. 


Manufacturers of 


White Pine, Hemlock and Hardwood Lumber 
Lath and Shingles. 


Sawmill Capacity 60,000,000 feet per annum—Car or Cargo shipments. 


— also — 
PIA i tey™ 


<> Maple Flooring 


manufactured by the latest improved machinery. 


a eed 





Le) 





Bear in mind that flooring from the latest machines is worth 
25% more than flooring from the machines of 10 years ago. 


We log with steam skidders and can fill your orders any day in 
the year for any size or length of timbers in Hemlock. 











J. A. CULBERTSON, Pres. J. W. WELLS, Vice-Pres. A. C. WELLS, Secy. & Treas. 


Girard, Pa. Menominee, Mich. Menominee, Mich. 


Girard Lumber Co. 


DUNBAR, (Marinette Co.) WIS. 














Capacity 40,000,000 Feet Band and Gang Sawed Lumber. 


Manufacturers and Dealers 


Hardwood and Hemlock 


Lumber and Lath. 


Only complete assortment of Hemlock in 
Northern Wisconsin. 


Send us your inquiries for everything from Common and Better 
White Pine to fuel wood. 


WE GUARANTEE TO PLEASE. 
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REDUCING ACCIDENTS. 


An industrial accident from the use of machinery 
is said to occur in the United States once each 16 
seconds, and fatalities are about as numerous. In 
such statistics as are being gathered in the States 
having workingmen’s compensation laws the wood- 
working industry is showing a favorable record as 
compared with other industries. Nevertheless, much 
improvement is being made along these lines by the 
more common use of guards, and manufacturers in 
States which have not yet adopted such laws are 
making use of the information developed by the at- 
tention being paid this matter in States which have 
them. It is estimated that about one-third of the 
industrial accidents in the past, as a whole, have been 
ot a preventable nauture. As to the lumber industry 
and its closely allied connections probably the next 
year or two will see a great improvement in this re- 
spect. 








A RAILROAD EMBOLISM. 


Railroad management should preach, and shippers 
and consigness should practice, prompt loading and 
unloading of cars, that such cars as are available may 
circulate freely. But what ails the railroads is not 
stagnation but an embolism. In a time of heavy 
traffic cars are not held ‘by the public to near the 
extent they are held in terminals. It is the terminal 
that clogs and stops the circulation. 

In time of stress railroads might well transfer some 
of the bright young men from their soliciting depart- 
ments to their traffic departments—with the idea not 
of getting more business than they can move but of 
moving what they get. 


It is the terminal that needs treatment now. At 
Detroit the Michigan Central and Grand Trunk have 
wisely combined for the joint operation (by a sepa- 
rate organization) of the belt line there, half of 
which each was endeavoring to operate. The Ralti. 


more & Ohio is sending its emergency committee and 
efficiency committee over its lines to study the pres- 
ent situation and make ready for a worse to come. 
Other railroads might well look for the clog in the 
terminals. 


WOOD PULP FROM EUROPE. 


The international dispute over whether the countries 
of Europe by virtue of the most favored nation clause 
of their commercial treaties with the United States 
are entitled to the free entry of wood pulp into this 





country because the privilege is accorded Canada will 
be argued in the Court of Customs Appeals Tuesday, 
October 22. The Board of General Appraisers at New 
York has held that Canada is not a country, State or 
nation and consequently does not come within the 
meaning of the most favored nation clause. Im- 
porters of wood pulp appealed this ruling. Should 
the Court of Customs Appeals uphold the ruling of 
the appraisers’ board Congress at the next session 
will probably consider the matter, with the possibility 
that the clause permitting wood pulp to enter this 
country from Canada free will be somewhat modified. 





ONE CAR SHORTAGE FACTOR. 


A leading railway publication is authority for the 
recent statement that of 2,250,000 freight cars in the 
United States about 8 per cent are in the shops for 
repairs all the time, meaning a loss in earnings of about 
$500,000 daily at times when such cars are in demand. 
It points out that a saving in repair time of 10 per cent 
would represent a saving in car earnings of over $17,000,- 
000, or about $127 a ear, yearly, on all cars. It takes 
the ground that only about 50 per cent of the lost time 
is actually necessary if cars are better constructed. The 
average car during its lifetime has twice as much spent 
upon it for repairs as it cost originally. Proper initial 
construction would greatly reduce these repairs as well 
as the losses in idle time. 

In the same issue is a drastic criticism of American 
locomotive construction, showing that in French designs 
the piston and its connecting reciprocating parts weigh 
only 65 per cent as much as in an American locomotive, 
requiring also a lighter counterbalance upon the drive- 
wheels. This greatly reduces the wearing effect of 
reciprocal motion upon the locomotive itself and upon the 
Tou \dbed. 


SHIPBUILDING ON THE COLUMBIA. 


The Pacific Northwest owes more of its progress and 
prosperity to lumbermen and to the lumber industry 
than to any other class or industry. They have been 
in the lead in all projects calculated to build up that 
great section to the commercial position to which it 
is entitled by virtue of its strategic location and 
great natural resources. 

Appropriately enough, therefore, the first large 
ocean going vessel ever launched on the Columbia 
River has been constructed by a great lumber concern, 
and last week it was started from the ways in the 
presence of thousands of spectators, among whom were 
many of the leading lumbermen of the Pacifie North- 
west lumber field. 

While the building of sea going vessels of this type 
is essentially a commercial undertaking, yet to the 
launching and christening of vessels is attached much 





of sentiment and enthusiasm that accompany the boat 
throughout its career and serve always to identify 
it with its place of origin and the occasion of its 
launching. 

The new vessel, which was built and launched at 
St. Helens, Ore., was christened the Multnomah, from 
the name of the county in which it was built and 


from the falls near which it was launched. Sentiment 
even dictated the day of launching, ‘‘Columbus Day,’’ 
October 12, the 420th anniversary of America’s dis- 
covery, being chosen. 

The launching of the Multnomah is to be followed 
in about two months by that of the Merced, a sister 
ship, and other vessels are to be constructed as the 
rapidly expanding cargo business of the Coast shall 
require, 
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INFLUENCE OF THE CANAL ON TRAFFIC. 


Figures just issued by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, of the 
United States Department of Commerce and Labor, show that eastbound and 
westbound traffic via the Isthmuses of Panama and Tehuantepee has quadrupled 
within the last four years. During July and August, 1912, the westbound traffic 
amounted to $12,250,000, including iron and steel manufactures $3,000,000, cotton 
manufactures $2,000,000, and miscellaneous articles, chiefly manufactured prod 
uets. The eastbound movement in the same period was $8,000,000, one-half of 
which was sugar from the Hawaiian Islands, and the remainder fruits, canned 
vegetables and salmon, wool, copper ore and wines. For the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1908, the westbound traftie was 15%, million dollars, of which 13 million 
passed by way of the Tehauntepec Railway, in southern Mexico. By 1912 this 
had grown to 6944 million dollars, of which a little over 55 million moved by way 
of Tehauntepec, the balance, of course, moving by way of the Panama Railway. 
The eastbound movement in 1908 was 19%, million, and in 1912 was 55 million 
dollars, of which a little less than 45 million are reported to have moved over the 
Tehauntepec line. 

These figures do not indicate what, if any, influence the building of the Panama 
Canal may have had upon this increased movement, but it is probable that 
a considerable percentage of it has been due to the desire of commercial concerns 
to build up trade connections which will be available when the canal is open for 
use. To a considerable extent, however, the increase is due to the opening of the 
Tehauntepee Railway in 1907, a line 190 miles in length, with special facilities at 
either terminus for transferring merchandise between vessels and railroad ears. 
These figures are for domestic merchandise passing between the eastern and 
western coasts of the United States, including, however, Hawaii and Porto Rico. 





ESTHETIC EFFICIENCY. 


There is not only a growing betterment of industrial instrumentalities of a 
material or. mechanical sort, but an accompaniment of higher and cleaner moral 
and ethical atmosphere. Dependence upon elements soddened by ignorance and 
depravity and standards half brutish and all devoid of moral responsibility or 
eare for or thought of a purpose above the merest animal existence is gradually 
lessening its hitherto undisputed hold. Men responsible for this happily vanishing 
abuse of privilege have learned that the harm it does both employer and employee 
is not only morally defenseless, but a souree ot material or industrial sacrifice 
as well. A reform movement has been inaugurated concerning which there is 
nothing strange or questionable except its lateness in coming. This conclusion 
is especially impressive by reason of the fact that not for a single moment has 
there ever been the faintest reason to doubt either its beneficence or feasibility. 

Any man with a mental picture of, say, a sawmill town or logging camp in 
which order, system, sanitation, innocent diversion, sociability and intelligence 
are unknown and uncared for knows or ought to know that the standard of 
service rendered by men so employed and so dominated can not rise and never 
was known to rise above a heedless, thoughtless, irresponsible and correspondingly 
inefficient level. This, it is obvious, is an indisputable example of cause anid 
effect. 

The case of a well-known Mississippi lumber manufacturing enterprise, in 
its relation to this general subject, affords an object lesson a full understanding 
of which can hardly fail to excite interest and approval. An article appearing 
in the July Atlantic Monthly Magazine in which the conduct of the plant and 
the history of the Mississippi city as incidents of operations and_ policies 
inaugurated and pursued by the company were impersonally but graphically re- 
viewed, and which was later a subject of comment in these columns, has excited 
considerable interest in yellow pine producing cireles. It will be recalled that 
this article undertook to point out and confirm the natural relationship that 
may and, properly directed, does exist in an attainable affinity of estheticism 
and efficiency; how without the one the other is impaired, and how the one 
properly invoked sustains and promotes the other. 

A definite means to the end thus denoted and an object of special comment 
- were the instrumentalities of a branch of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
which, with the codperation of the company, had been established and made 
effective for the benefit of the company’s employees. One of the especially 
beneficent features of this agency is to encourage men of families to take an 
active interest in the work of the association and the incidental maintenance 
of family relations and social intercourse of a character to make life worth 
living and intelligent efficiency a congenial instead of an unknown or irksome 
and reluctant performance. This propaganda, it is believed, has attained an 
impetus that ought, and probably will, result in a more general if not universal 
acceptance of the principle involved as humane and expedient; « source of pro 
found satisfaction and profit. 





TWO SCARCITIES. 


Complaint is made by wholesalers, from Duluth to the Tonawandas, that there 
is a scarcity of vessel tonnage for the carrying of lumber from the head of the 
lakes, and from mill points down the chain of Great Lakes to the different desti- 
nations. At first blush this seems like an unaccountable condition, since it might 
be supposed that since the decline of white and norway pine production cratt-to 
transport the remnant of lumber produced in the waterfront parts of Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota would be plentiful. Yet there is a reason for the 
comparative scarcity of lake boats adapted to the shipment of lumber. 

In the old white pine days, when several billion feet of mill product were 
annually piled at numerous ports on Lakes Huron, Michigan and Superior, a lumber 
fleet grew up, composed of schooners and steam barges, each carrying 250,000 to 
1,000,000 feet, that throughout the season of navigation did nothing but transport 
lumber. In fact, they were built for that purpose and were not adapted to the 
grain and merchandise trade. When lumber manufacture declined, the declension 
becoming rapid in the decade between 1895 and 1905, the old lumber schooners 
and steam barges generally fell into disuse, while few were built. As the lumber 
trade declined the ore business increased, and steamships were built at Lake Erie 
ports in rapid succession for the transportation of iron ore. With the passing 
of the greater share of the lake lumber trade comparatively few vessels and 
barges remained, and these were retained to provide transport for the remnants 
of pine, for a developing hemlock business, and to provide for the hardwoods 
produced contiguous to the lake ports. Now when demand for boats is anything 
extraordinary, such as usually occurs in the fall, there is not enough to provide 
for the exigency, and a scarcity is the result. It is now said that at the Tona- 
wandas, at Cleveland and at other points wholesalers fear that they will be 
unable to get all the lumber that will be needed to stock their vards before the 
close of navigation. , 

Another searcity felt in northern Michigan and Wisconsin, as well as in Minne- 
sota, is that of men to do the season’s logging. There was such a scarcity last 
winter, and it threatens to be worse during the season now beginning. If reason 
for such a lack of woodsmen is sought it will be found in the passing of the 
old generation of skilled woodsmen, who made that employment the principal 
means of livelihood. Many of them were bred to their business in Maine, 
northern New York and in the Canadian provinces. As the lumber industry 
declined in the old pine States the once dependable force, that was employed in 
the woods during the logging and driving seasons and about the mills in the 


summer, scattered, some to the South, others to the intermountain and coastal! 
West, while many abandoned lumbering entirely. Not only has the old woods 
army been thus dissolved and seattered, but the very art of the axman, the skidder 
and the woods teamster has been lost. The mass of the operators’ forces has 
disappeared, and to a large extent they have-to depend on green hands—and they 
are scarce, it that. This season the cry goes up for more men, and they must be 
taken when found, such as they are. 

The foregoing two instances of scarcities in the lumber line show that in 
respect to both material and human agencies, adaptabilities and utilities graw 
up on the basis of demand for them. In the decline of any industry the remaining 
operators are handicapped by dissolving facilities and the dispersion and desue 
tude of skilled workmanship. 


RECLAMATION OF SOUTHERN LOWLANDS. 


The comparative fertility of low and high lands obviously is determined by the 
fact that the soil of the one is enriched by the drainage, robbery, of the other. 
The delta lands of the lower Mississippi Valley, for example, afford a conclusive 
object lesson in point. Throughout unnumbered centuries the down flow of the 
Mississippi and its tributaries has been depositing accretions of sediment along the 
banks of that stream—on lowlands, that is, in a position to receive and hold this 
movement of the soil. The utilization of lands thus susceptible of reclamation has 
been hindered by recurring overflows due to inadequate artificial protective curbing. 
Levees only partly adequate have subjected millions of aeres of these lands to a 
ceaseless menace the operation of which has hampered development and depressed 
values. To the end that these drawbacks may be removed the first essential is to 
guard the lands against abnormal overflow; the second so to reclaim normally marshy 
sections as to make them unfailingly tillable. These important ends once gained 
will have transformed the delta into a garden spot, the luxuriant fertility of which 
probably would have no parallel, certainly none to surpass it, anywhere in the world. 
The need of promptness in providing ways and means for the attainment of these 
ends, as is constantly growing more and more apparent, must be forthcoming from 
the national treasury, not the inadequate resources of particular States. The grounds 
for this, notably the fact that the floods have their rise in other States than those 
devastated by them, already are sufficiently familiar to the public; what remains is 
to impress Congress with a realizing sense of both the neeessities and equities 
involved. 





The ultimate value of cutover cypress swamps like that of the virgin timber in 
earlier times is still only slightly obvious; it perhaps is not in every case adequately 
appreciated by even the owners. As to this particular factor, as well as in a more 
general way, however, the attainment of possible ends will of necessity wait upon 
needful and sufficient safeguards against abnormal cverflows. The processes by 
which existing possibilities can be made effective must, however, find their chief 
inspiration in the efforts or the judicious employment of activities by and among 
those most immediately affected. If other sections can be induced to acquiesce or 
even to withhold objection and thereby induce unanimous consent that is about all 
that could, as also the least that might, be expected in the present temper of 
the communities affected. 


NEED OF A MERCHANT MARINE. 


As the time for the opening of the Panama Canal to the world’s traffic 
approaches lumbermen are showing constantly increasing interest in the question 
of the building of the American merchant marine. Most American business men 
who have had any experience in the export trade or have traveled outside the con 
fines of the United States are awakening to the fact that the position of this coun 
try among the nations of the world with regard to its marine transportation 
facilities is almost pathetic. Many important foreign ports never see a ship flying 
the American flag, and it becomes apparent that the American people have pro 

ided competing nations with a short cut to greater international commerce via 
Panama but have failed to provide themselves with facilities that will enable 
them to share in the profits of that short cut. 

Much attention has been paid to the benefits which the Canal is expected to 
produce in connection with American coastwise shipping, but daily the belief is 
growing that too much attention has been paid to this question and too little to 
the necessity of building up a merchant marine that will enable the American 
people to take their proper place among the world powers as factors in international 
trade. 

J. I. Mullin, a lumberman with interests located at Los Angeles, Cal., recently 
made a trip around the world. Writing about his impressions upon that trip 
he says: 





The thing that attracted my attention mest, and which I think should be of interest to 
every man, woman and child living in this country, was the absence of the Stars and 
Stripes in foreign waters. After leaving San Francisco I saw the American flag bui 
twice, once on a merchant vessel in Hongkong and agzin on a private yacht in Colombe 

Whiie on this trip I came across some statistics, prepared in 1910, which read as follow 
In over-sea foreign trade England has 11,568 ships; Germany, 2,178; Norway, 2,145: 
france, 1517, Japan S70, and the United States, % Formerly we carried 92 per cent 
of our foreign trade in our own vessels: now we carry less than 8 per cent, and the 
United States is paying out on an average of $1,000,000 a day to foreign ship owners 

If these statistics can be verified I believe that there is something in them for every 
one who has the welfare of this country at heart to ponder over. 















The fact that an American can make the round-the-world trip and see but one 
merchant ship flying the American flag is of itself ample evidence that the 
American people have neglected a tremendously important phase of their nation’s 
business. This condition might be remedied in quick time after the opening cf 
Congress if the country, having acquired a knowledge of the facts, should unite in 
demanding a remedy. 


PUT STUMPAGE WHERE IT BELONGS. 


Now that lumber values have responded to an increase in demand, it would be 
a splendid idea if manufacturers who have been carrying their stumpage on their 
hooks at war-time prices would readjust the stumpage factor in their cost sheets 
so that in future operation they would be able to realize as much of a profit on 
the timber itself as could be realized by selling it to other operators at prevailing 
prices. 





Yellow pine timber sales of late show an average value of $5 to $5.50 per 
thousand. People are buying yellow pine at those prices and expect to make a 
profit out of it. Such being the ease, why should any manufacturer be satisfied 
to figure his stumpage in at $2.50 or $3.50 a thousand? Of course, by doing so 
he is able to undersell his competitor who paid a higher price for timber, and 
he may delude himself into believing that he is profiting by such a course; but 
timber is worth to any manufacturer as much as he can realize on it in the open 
market, and the manufacturing operation should not be permitted to absorb any 
part of the profit that has accrued from an increase in timber values. 

Of course the unreasonable taxation that manufacturers in some sections have 
to contend with is responsible for a perfeetly natural reluctance to inflate book 
values and thereby increase taxes. To accept the assessors’ idea and pay the 
taxes the local authorities deem proper in many parts of the country would mean 
bankruptcy and ruin to lumber manufacturers; the tax question is one that before 
long will compel united attention and action on the part of timberland owners. 
But the fact that the tax collecting authorities are unreasonable in their demands 
is no excuse whatever for carrying stumpage on the manufacturers’ books at a 
fraction of its market value. 
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USES OF TUPELO GUM OR BAY POPLAR. 


All those to whom the history of the woods of commerce is familiar recall how 
ach species when new has had to fight inch by inch for trade recognition and 
ieceptance. In every such case the new candidate, like many another candidate, 
has had to meet and turn back the assaults of those selfishly interested in pro- 
longing or defeating the struggle. Perhaps the last of these wood innovations— 
tupelo gum or, as it is often called, ‘‘bay poplar’’—was primarily also the most 
unwelcome. Opposition to it was prolonged and embittered in the early stages of 
this stranger’s history, because from lack of experience even manufacturers were 
for a time handicapped by unfamiliarity with the necessary manner of handling 
and treating it. 

After the disappearance of this drawback, as a result of study and experiment 
the commodity grew in favor rapidly until for some time the entire capacity of 
its producers has been taxed to meet the demands of consumers. Today the 
utility of the wood embraces a variety of uses for which it has commanded 





selling values on a remunerative average level and it is reckoned among the 
standard woods of current commerce. These uses, according to the best informed 
authorities, include the manufacture of trunks, coffins, boxes, flooring, bevel siding, 
interior finish or similar utilities of almost any kind in which the work is inside 
or otherwise protected against exposure to alternate drouth and moisture. A box 
factory of established standing in New Orleans, La., testifies that ‘‘the cardinal 
merits of this wood are lightness in weight, durability, tenacity and brightness 
in color and it can be worked easily in manufacturing.’’ In a general way tupelo 
is extensively and satisfactorily used in the manufacture of car lining, yokes, 
hubs, cigar boxes, washboards, brush backs, buggy bottoms, or any purpose taking 
white enamel finish. It especially commends itself for such uses as starch boxes, 
its closely knit fiber and immaculate appearance peculiarly adapting it to that or 
any similar utility. 

The volume of production is of necessity somewhat restricted, but there are 
various mills on the gulf coast from which supplies are regularly available. The 
extraordinary floods of the current year have caused an abnormal shrinkage of 
production. 








REVIEW OF THE CURRENT LUMBER TRADE 








Indications are that the rush of demand from the retail trade, which began in 
September, has reached the crest for this year, and will tend to the maintenance 
of a moderate level until winter sets in. Much will depend upon how long favor 
able weather will continue. Relatively speaking, the retail trade is more insistent 
for further stocks in territory north of the Ghio River and east of the Missouri 
River than in the farther West. This is because of the demand from the indus 
tries in the great central zone and the brisk building requirement that prevails. 
In the more thinly settled parts of the West, where agriculture is the main fea- 
ture, there seems to be a disinclination io stock up liberally. This is attributable 
to the disposition of the farmers to pay off old scores to the merchants and the 
conservatism that prevails among the bankers in restricting loads and insisting 
upon payments, The horse disease that has prevailed in trans-Missouri sections 
is also a factor, though not so much is said about that feature as a short time 
ago. In mideountry territory east of the Missouri River the call for stocks is 
equal to the ability of shippers to deliver southern pine, hardwoods and cypress. 


* 


Car shortage prevails all over the South, but it is less acute in the North than 
was expected. On the Great Lakes there is a lack of lumber tonnage, and whole 
sale dealers at Lake Erie points are finding it difficult to get lumber forward 
with anything like dispatch, and fear that they will not“be able to get a sufficient 
supply for their yards before the close of navigation. In the cities of Ohio, 
typified by Cleveland, Columbus and Cincinnati, the car shortage is having a 
distinet effect in the sustention of urgency in demand and firmness of prices. 
Probably this influence of car shortage, or the inability to get lumber to destina 
tion when it is wanted, not only in Ohio but throughout the Middle West and in 
the East, is having more to do with the independent attitude of southern pine and 
hardwood dealers, and giving an appearance of a strong and urgent market, than 
any other feature of trade conditions. In respect to the Northwest there is no 
acute car shortage. Even as far west as the north Pacific coast lumber shippers 
as yet have had no serious difficulty in forwarding lumber and shingles to their 
customers, and that the trouble from that cause will increase hefore the end of 
the year is not probable. At present the state of the general market is such that 
buyers have little or no fear of further price advances before the end of the year, 
and, as usual, they will aim to have their stocks as low as possible at inventory 
time. Yet general consumption is so large, both industrially and in building lines, 
that there will continue to be a demand to the extent of the ability of the railroads 
to deliver material at destination. It now looks as if, at the close of the year, 
vard stocks throughout the country will be in much the same state in which they 
were at the close of 1911, with no great surplus anywhere. In that case active 
buying by lineyard concerns in December and January may be looked for, and a 
rising trade in all lines from the beginning of the vear forward. Good crops this 
vear, and the rise and expansion of business that has followed, should lead to 
the result indicated. 


In southern pine trade the special features previously reported continue. South 
and west of the Missouri River there has been some slowing down of demand 
trom the retail yards, and many of the salesmen have been given a vacation on 
that account. The mill concerns are not pushing their trade in retail directions, 
partly because their stocks are low and broken in assortment and partly because 
the railroad and export business is sufficient to employ their capacity to a large 
extent. Along the Gulf coast an excellent coastwise movement prevails, which 
is absorbing a large percentage of mill output. For the remainder of the year 
manufacturers will be content with satisfying the special’ demands indicated, 
and for the rest they will replenish and assort up yard stocks for the coming 
season’s trade. A feature of this attitude is the determination to maintain prices 
at the present range. Reports from the more active points of distribution and 
consumption in the North go to show that no surplus is being piled up, but rather 
both consumers and dealers are constantly waiting for needed lumber to come 
forward. All over the South mill operators complain of inability to ship promptly 
for lack of cars, and dealers in northern wholesale centers confess that they are 
enduring a serious trade handicap beeause they can not get lumber delivered, on 
account of car shortage. 

* , 

At St. Louis the vellow pine market has quieted a little, though the demand 
continues good, scarcity of cars preventing prompt shipments from the mills. 
The eall for railroad timber and car material continues strong, and there is a 
fair run of orders for yard stock. Buyers seem satisfied to pay the prices asked 
if they ean get the required lumber delivered. At Kansas City demand con- 
tinues light for yard stock, while wholesalers report the railroad and export 
requirement as being the strong feature of the market. The manufacturers are 
making no effort to book new business, on account of lack of railroad equipment 
to deliver lumber ordered. From Houston every mill in the Louisiana-Texas dis- 
trict is reported to have an abundance of business booked, while demand for yard 
stock has subsided in a measure, but that condition is considered only temporary. 
At no time, it is declared, has there been any wavering in the market, values 
continuing firm, with an upward tendency. A strong feature is the export demand, 
the call for sawn timber being especially urgent. In that district the prevailing 
price for 30-cubie average of such product is $21.50 to $22.50 f. 0. b. port. 
Demand also is strong for kiln-dried saps, with prevailing prices averaging *22.50 
at port. Movement of export lumber would be. much larger if shippers could 
secure vessels for forwarding. Ocean freights are unusually high, and until the 
end of the cotton season tonnage will be scarce for lumber shipment. The eall 
for stock to go coastwise never was better, the call from New York being espe 
cially urgent. Car siding is selling at $26.50 at the mill, and some quick delivery 
orders have been placed at $28. Air-dried decking has been sold at $20 mill. 
In southern Mississippi inquiries are numerous and buyers are having considerable 
trouble in placing orders. Business taken a month ago is cut and not shipped. 
Such lumber was sold at about $1 under the present market, and the decision in 
some cases has been made not to take any more orders until delivery can be 
assured. Of course, this state of affairs results from car shortage, a feature that 
is fully corroborated at Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Columbus, Cleveland, Buffalo, 


Chicago and points in the East. At Jacksonville, Fla., inquiries have fallen of 
a little, but several yard schedules as well as special orders were offered, which 
inaintained a fair show of business. Prices continued firm. Savannah reports 
are that shipments from September 1 to October 16 amounted to 10 million feet, 
and the prospect was considered brighter. At that point shippers were having but 
little trouble in respect to transportation facilities. Coastwise shipments have 
heen active, and forwarding of logs to Europe has lately been considerable. 


* *% 


The hardwood trade of the country is in about the most flourishing state of an) 
department of the lumber business. No complaint is made anywhere about 
demand, but there is much grumbling about the inability of shippers to make 
deliveries on account of Jack of cars, especially in the southern field. At Cincinnati 
many of the large concerns are accepting business only at advanced prices, and 
at that can not promise prompt shipment on lumber they have not in stock. For 
months wholesalers have had difficulty in buying desirable stocks, and many items 
can not be had in quantities sufficient to justify taking orders at any price. At 
Nashville the demand for plain oak continues larger than the supply, while the 
demand for quartered oak is good, which also is a marked feature at Louisville. 
Dry lumber is a searce article in all the Ohio River markets as well as at the 
Cumberland River mills. At Louisville and Cincinnati wholesalers report that 
demand is distributed over practically all stocks. Quartered oak has gained 
strength, and the same general call for plain oak characteristic of the seaso 
pertains to plain sawed oak. Poplar at Louisville is scareely as active as it was 
some time ago, though other markets report a good call for the lower grades. 
At Ashland, Ky., the report is that all poplar isin active request, and wide stuff 
is moving well at strong prices. At Pittsburgh demand is steady and prices are 
strong. The market for low grade hardwoods is advancing. Ash and hickory are 
selling well and prices on such lumber are rising. At Lynchburg, Va., the fea- 
tures of the market are the demand for car stock and for ship timber. At 
Milwaukee, as representative of the northern hardwood trade, the market holds 
strong and trade is active. Birch leads in demand, while stocks are so light 
that further advances in price may be expected. Lasswood, especially in the 
lower grades, is wanted. Maple is moving well. One reviewer remarks that 
trade reports have failed to mention the recent advance of maple flooring 
lumber, which is a pronounced feature in the northern hardwood business. The 
flooring factories are actively employed in filling orders, and have been forced 
to bid up on prices in order to secure a supply of rough maple. At Rhinelander 
a slight letup in demand for hardwood lumber is noticed; yet business is swinging 
into line again, and the industries are beginning to renew their zeal for buying. 
Demand for inch maple from some of the flooring factories is heavy, and they 
are taking all they can get at advanced prices. Three-inch maple plank are not 
only searce but such product has advanced in prices ‘‘several’’ dollars. A general 
advance in maple of all thicknesses is expected. Like reports come from leading 
points in Michigan. At Rhinelander it is reported that basswood is advancing, 
and No. 1 common and better is $2 to $3 higher than in July. Soft elm is wanted 
for chair making, sash and door factories and for interior finish. The popularity 
of soft elm is being restored in several markets. Rock elm is wanted in excess of 
the supply. There is a good demand for grain door boards in the different woods, 
and prices range around $13 a thousand for’such stuff. 

# * * 

Seattle, Wash., reports that a peculiar condition has developed in the lumber 
business of that section. Prices remain firm, but new orders have been scarce for 
two weeks or more. The mills are booked with good business, while railroad 
and car lumber orders have been taken for large amounts. Within the week a 
slight increase of general business has been noticeable, but it is not yet up to the 
normal for the season. There is so much faith that demand will soon revive that 
prices remain firm on lumber, but they are variable in respect to shingles. A large 
percentage of the shingle mills are idle. Clear logs are scarce and high of price, 
which is a bar to further recessions in prices of shingles. In the eastern trade 
the call for red cedar shingles has abated to some degree, and prices are some- 
what weak, but are not expected to go much, if any, lower, because of the 
curtailment of mill output. 

* 

California manufacturers are pleased with the outlook and are turning out all 
the clear redwood lumber and railroad ties they can in order to supply an active 
foreign demand. Common redwood lumber is searce at San Francisco. 


At Minneapolis the yard trade in northern pine is slow on account of the busy 
state of the farming industry of the Northwest, but the manufacturers are well 
satisfied with the situation in respect to prospects and prices. No. 2 white pine 
boards are rather weak in that market. Dimension is scarce, as are low grade 
boards, which are much in demand from the box manufacturers. At Pittsburgh 
the white pine market is strong, especially for the low grades. The upper grades 
have been shaded a little. At Chicago, the Tonawandas, Cleveland, New York 
and other eastern points the northern pine market is favorably commented on, 
all holders of such lumber feeling confident that there can be no overstock and 
that prices consequently will be sustained. 


In the hemlock business no reports indicate other than continual prosperity 
to producers and a ready turnover by dealers. Reports to this effect are general 
and uniform and cover the entire field wherein hemlock is a trade factor. 

* * * 

The North Carolina pine trade is characterized by no overstocks at the mills 

to burden the market, while movement is steady and prices well sustained. 
*% # oa 

The cypress trade is prdsperous all over the country, from the Gulf to the 
northeastern seaboard. Demand is evenly distributed, and prices made by the 
manufacturers are easily obtained. 

The spruce market has dulled a little in the Pittsburgh district and at Boston 
but is strong in New York and throughout the metropolitan environment. 
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DOMESTIC. 
General. 
The Boston Red Sox of the American League cinched the 

world’s championship by defeating the New York Giants of 
the National League in a 10-inning game at Boston, Wednes- 
day, October 16, the score being 3 to 2. The series, which 
proved to be the most exciting in the history of the pennant 
contests, went seven games, each team winning three games 
before the deciding contest. 

Col. Theodore Roosevelt shot at Milwaukee at 8 
October 14 by John Schrank, of New York. Despite 
his wound the colonel addressed a huge mass meeting for 
nearly an hour. He was then taken to Chicago on a special 
train The surgeons in attendance are sanguine of his re- 
covery. 


J. M. 


was 
p. m. 


Powell, of Los Gatos, Cal., has invented an auto- 
mobile lamp which may be attached to any machine in 
such a manner that the lamp will turn simultaneously 
with the front wheels. 

A verdict of $80,000 and costs was awarded the plaintiffs, 
D. E. Loewe & Co., of Danbury, Conn., against members of 
the United Hatters’ Union of North America in the United 
States district court at Hartford, Conn., October 11. Under 
the Sherman antitrust law this award will be trebled, mak- 
ing the total amount $240,000. This case has been before 
the court nine years, during which time it has gone to the 


United States court of appeals twice once to the United 
States Supreme Court. 
The Government suit to dissolve the American Naval 


Stores Co., of Savannah, Ga., under the Sherman antitrust 
law, was brought to hearing in the circuit court of appeals 
at Atlanta, Ga., October 10 


Jules Lumbard, famous singer of Civil War days, died at 
Chicago October 10 in his SSth year. Lumbard was with 
Abraham Lincoln throughout the 1860 campaign, and toured 
at frequent times during the war when troops were being 
raised. He sang the requiem at Lincoln’s funeral at Spring- 
field, Il. 

The fifty-fourth 
Agricultural 


Minnesota State 
Minneapolis January 


meeting of the 
Society will be held in 


annual 


14-17, 1912. 
Williams College professors will hereafter get a year’s 
vacation in every seven years with full pay. Funds for 


carrying out this arrangement are 


of a gift by 


provided from the income 
Francis Lynde Stetson, of New York. 

Addams, of Hull House, Chicago, while in Detroit 
October 10, turned the first sod for the erection of Priscilla 
Inn, 2 hotel home to be erected for self-supporting women. 
Funds for the building were raised by public subscriptions. 


Jane 


Chinese of the United States have received word from 
China that they are entitled to representation in the elec- 
toral college to convene in Pekin December 12 for the pur- 
pose of electing a president of the Chinese Republic. 


Aviator Marshall Earl Reid and his passenger, Lieut.- 
Henry C. Mustin, who left Cape Point, Pa., at 1:42 
October 11, in Reid's hydro-aeroplane to fly to League 
Island Navy Yard and establish a new altitude record, were 
rescued two days later from Delaware Bay, where they had 
been drifting in their wrecked hydro-aeroplane for nearly 
16 hours. 


Com. 
p. m., 


Orders to sail immediately for Nicaragua were received 
October 12 by the armored cruiser Maryland which arrived 
at Seattle October 11 from the Orient. 

Gross earnings of the United States railroads reported up 
to October 15 for September amounted to $39,568,777, an 
increase of 5.6 per cent over last year. 

Returns of the New York Bureau of Labor statistics for 
the first six months. of 1912, just published, shows idlenes 
from all causes averaged 19.7 men in every 100 union mem- 
For a similar period last year 24.8 men were idle. 

The Atlantic 


bers. 


Fleet of 123 war vessels passed in review 
before President Taft and Secretary of the Navy Meyer in 
New York Harbor October 15. The column 
long and was nearly two hours in passing. 

of Rear Admiral Osterbaus, the 
necticut led the 


was 15 miles 
Flying the flag 
fleet commander, the Con- 


way, with the Arkansas following. 


President Taft October 15 signed an order putting 35,000 
fourth class postmasters in the civil service. 
Hand in the Federal district 
October 15 dismissed the suit 


Judge 
City 


court at New York 
brought by the Journal 
General Hitcheok and 
Wickersham to test the constitutionality 
law. He sustained demurrers 
interposed by the Government. 


of Commerce 
Attorney 
of the 


against Postmaster 
General 
newspaper publicity 

It was estimated October 10 that more than 1,000 home- 
seekers from the East had passed through Pocatello, Idaho, 
daily for the last eight days. bound for western Idaho, Ore- 
gon and Washington. 

The sale of 280,000 acres of grazing land in the old Uintah 
Indian Reservation was opened at Provo, Utah, October 8 
by J. W. Witton, of the Department of the Interior and 
Don B. Colton, of the United States Land Office, at Vernal, 
Utah. No bid of less than 50 cents an acre will be accepted 
and not more than 40 he sald to any one 
purchaser 


acres will 


The largest inheritance tax ever levied on a single estate 
in New York State was paid by the estate of the late Col. 
John Jacob Astor and amounted to $3,150,000. 

Absence of an essential witness to the Government's dis- 
solution suit against the International Harvester Co. forced 
the adjournment of the Chicago hearing somewhat earlier 
than had been expected. Hearings will be resumed in New 
York October 23. 


Washington. 

Postmaster General Hitchcock October 12 placed the larg- 
est single order for scales ever made, 30,000. They are to 
be used in post offices for the parcels post service and will 
eost $77,300. 

The population of the United States, exclusive of Alaska, 
Hawaii, Porto Rico and other noncontiguous 
comprised in 1910, according to the last Federal 
7,332,277 males and 44,639,989 
every 100 females; 

100 females. 

Chief Wilkie, of the Secret Service, has announced the 
discovery of a new counterfeit $20 national bank note. It 
is an imitation of the note of the Mesa County National 
Bank, of Grand Junction, Colo., and bears the portrait of 
Washington. 


possessions, 
Census, 
females or 106 males to 
in 1900 there were 104.4 males to every 


There were built in the United States during the three 
months ended September 30, 485 sailing, steam and unrigged 
vessels of 80,281 For the like period of 1911, 
462 vessels of the same classes were built with a gross ton- 
nage of 76,048. 


gross tons. 


The German Government will construct a million dollar 
embassy building near Sheridan circle, Washington, accord 
ing to plans discussed by officials who have 
Berlin to look over the site already bought. 


come from 


Commerce between the eastern and western coasts of the 


United States by way of the Isthmuses of Panama and 
Tehuantepec shows a remarkable growth in recent years. 


Figures just made public by the 
Domestic Commerce of the 
Labor show that this 
last four years. 


3ureau of 
Department of 
traffic has trebled in 


Foreign and 
Commerce and 
value in the 


sefore acting on the charges that Standard Oil interests 
have violated the decree dissolving the “Oil Trust,”’ Attor- 
ney General Wickersham October 11 indicated he probably 
would await further developments in the pending Standard 
Oil-Waters-Pierce litigation. 

The President 


question whether 


Taft has the power 
through the comptroller of the currency to call upon na- 
tional banks for information to aid the House ‘‘money 


trust’ committee in its investigation has been 
Attorney General Wickersham for an opinion. 


referred to 


More than 18,000 publications have sent to Postmaster 
General Hitchcock statements showing their officers, editors 
and stockholders and sworn circulation as required by a 
provision of this year’s appropriation act. Of the total 
1,016 are from daily newspapers. 

The Supreme Court of the United States began its annual 
eight-month term October 14, being the first of the Govern- 
ment machines to resume activity this fall. 

Maj. James E. Normoyle, depet quartermaster at Wash- 
ington, who had charge of the relief of the sufferers in the 
Mississippi floods, is now engaged in compiling a report on 
the work that was done under his direction. It will in- 
clude the assistance rendered by the Navy, revenue cutter 
service, organized militia, the Naval militia, Red Cross and 
civilian organizations. 

The total value of all crude materials imported for manu- 
facture during the first eight months of 1912 was $418,- 
807.559, compared with $343.623.436 in 1911, according to 
figures made public October 11 by the Department of Sta- 
tistics of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

Ry a singular coincidence the driest season known in 
Panama in 22 years has occurred the year before the com- 
pletion of the Canal, thus enabling the engineers of the 
Canal to form important estimates as to the danger of 
Gatum Lake being depleted of water by a dry season to an 
extent that would make the depth of water insufficient for 
navigation. 

tadical legislaticn in favor of the American farmer and 
consumer as a means of solving the question of the high 
cost of living was urged by President Taft October 11 in a 
letter to the governors of all the States. The plan he 
suggests is based upon the principles of agricultural coopera- 
tive credit now in use in practically every country in Europe. 


The census taken April 15, 1910, enumerated in the 
United States 13,354,545 white persons of foreign birth, of 
whom almost 3,000,000 were new arrivals who had reached 
this country between January 1, 1910, and the taking of 
the census. 

United States marines and sailors now in Nicaragua can 
be withdrawn in about a month, according to a report from 
Rear Admiral Southerland to the Navy Department October 
11. The rear admiral is of the opinion that complete order 
will have been restored throughout the Central American, 
Republic at that time 




















A parcel post convention was concluded October 12 be 
tween the United States and the Dominican Republic, pri 
viding a parcel rate of 12 cents a pound with a weight limi 
of 11 pounds. The United States has parcel post agre 
ments with 45 countries and Postmaster General Hitchcock 
is negotiating with four others for the of th 
service. 


extension 


In order to give young officers a greater variety of experi 
ence in their earlier years and to throw them on their ow: 
resources, the Navy Department has adopted a new systen 
whereby the period of duty for gunboat officers, except th: 
commander, will be only one year. 

Alaska seal herds, under the protection offered by th: 
existing international agreement prohibiting pelagic sealing 
has shown an increase from 27,723 in 1911 to 215,728 in 
1912, according to the report made by the Bureau of Fish 
eries October 11, based upon the census taken last summer 


FOREIGN. 

The marriage of Prince George of Bavaria and Arch 
duchess Isabella of Austria, has been declared void on appli 
cation of the Archduchess’ father, Archduke 
is reported. 

William Kuhe, the 


Frederick, it 


pianist, dicd at London recently at 
the age of 89. He acted as accompanist for Jenny Lind 
and was for some time impresario for Patti, Christin 
Nilsson and Mario. 

Taldeo Pereda, a Spaniard, who became dumb as the r¢ 
sult of an operation on his throat, 
with which he is able to speak. 

The 10,000 mutinous army Amoy, commanded 
by Gen. Pung, have been overawed by the arrival of a 
force of 5,000 Chinese Government troops from Nanking 


invented an apparatus 


troops at 


Aerial fleets of Germany suffered a loss October 10. be 
cause of the total wrecking by explosion of one of its mam 
moth dirigible balloons at’ Reineckendorf, a suburb of Berlin 

The Nobel Prize for medicine this year has been awarded 
to Dr. Alexis Carrel, of the Rockefeller Institute, New York 
The award, it is announced, is made in recognition of his 
achievements in the transplantation of blood 
organs. The Nobel Prize is valued at $39,000. 


vessels and 


It is understood that the four new dirigibles on order 
for the French Government are to be completed within a 
year. They are to be of the nonrigid type and of about 
600,000 cubic feet capacity. 

The first anniversary of the Chinese Republic was cele 
brated in Pekin and other important Chinese cities Octo 
ber 11. All the notables, with the exception of the Manchu 
princes, attended a reception given by President 
Shi Kai. 

Greece October 11 bought the Chinese cruiser Chao No, 
recently built at Neweastle, England. The Turkish 
ernment also made an attempt to acquire the ship. 


Yuan 


Gov 


The new German Naval Zeppelin dirigible balloon ascended 
at Friedrichshafen at 8:45 a. m., October 13, with 12 pas- 
sengers on one of the longest flights ever attempted. <A 
direct flight will be made to Helgoland, across to Dantsic 
and then to Berlin. 

Premier Poincare of France October 10 declined to inter- 
vene with Russia at the request of the league of the Rights 
of Man in an attempt to obtain improved passport facilities 
for Jews residing in France desiring to enter Russia. He 
cited the negotiations between the United States and Russia. 

The Austro-Hungarian supplementary army estimates were 
adopted October 11 by the Hungarian delegation under the 
influence of the Balkan situation. The total amount is 
$25,000,000, of which $8,320,000 is to be spent this year on 
the eastern frontier defenses. 

A preliminary peace treaty between Turkey and Italy was 
signed at Ouchy, Switzerland, October 15 by the delegates 
of the two countries. 


After holding up the southbound Mexico Northwestern 
passenger train, which left El Paso, Tex., October 13, south 
of Juarez, Mexican rebels looted the mail and baggage cars 
and kidnaped John T. Cameron, a wealthy cattleman of 
El Paso, from the train, and are holding him for ransom. 
Gen. Felix Diaz has joined the rebellion against President 
Madero, who forced from the presidency his uncle, Porfirio 
Diaz. 

The Turkish Government October 14 declined to allow the 
powers to intervene in the question of Macedonian reforms. 
The Montenegrin casualties since the outbreak of hostilities 
are 256 killed and over 800 wounded. The towns of Tushi 
and Vrani and several other fortresses have been taken by 
the Montenegrins. It is reported that 10,000 Turks, includ- 
ing 62 officers, have been made prisoners. 

The first fighting between the Turks and Greeks was 
reported October 16. There were hundreds of casualties. 
Princess Alice, wife of Prince Andrew of Greece, has decided 
to leave at once for the Balkan frontier with a number of 
nurses, where she will aid in the hospital work. 

A Swiss airman, named Cobini, and his passenger, named 
Bippert, were both killed October 15 at Chaux de Fonds, 
near Neuchatel, Switzerland, when the aeroplane in which 
they were flying collapsed and fell 80 feet. 
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Now that one of the great political parties is trying 
io aequire the dominant control, largely by means of 
labor votes, and another great party is especially bidding 
for the votes of the same class of the citizenship, con- 
ervative people are beginning to indulge in queries as 
ov What would result if labor should overreach capital in 
political power. The Wall Street Journal, of course a 
representative of capital and the capitalistic class, yet 
fair-minded and inclined to’ discuss all social and 
economic questions in an unbiased way, in a late issue 
isked the iollowing question: ‘‘Why is it that in all 
the history of the world devices to obtain uniform condi- 
tions tor individuals of varying merit have invariably 
failed??? 

As an example, the case of the Western Railway, of 
I‘rance, is introduced. ‘This road, like others in that 
‘ountry, is owned and managed by the Government, 
which took hold of it when bankrupt and tried to restore 
ts condition and efficiency by a placating treatment of 
the men employed in its service. In course of time it 
was found that ‘‘promotions were not made on merit, 
but on political pull; that servants of the road who had 
aused loss of life and property by gross carelessness 
ind incompetence were a few months atterward awarded 
ligher wages for the mere reason of seniority.’’ In 
such conditions ability would be a handicap rather than 
in advantage, the paper quoted from concludes. ‘The 
able employee would be an object of distrust on the part 
if his incompetent associates. On the railroads of New 
Zealand, Australia and South America, as in France, the 
politico-oflicial system discourages initiative and personal 
resuurce, or, in other words, levels down to the standard 
of the least competent, according to the view of the 
Wall Street Journal. 

* * * 

In reply to this view of the matter it can be said that 
the United States governmental administration of the 
Post Office Department and other Government utilities 
shows that even political influence does not prevent 
efficiency of service; so that it seems at least possible 
that if the railroads were under the control of the Gov- 
ernment they might be run efficiently and for the benefit 
if the public; though no attempt is ventured here to 
advocate any such policy. In fairness, however, it might 
be admitted that our Government possibly might run the 
railroads to the satisfaction of the public. The Wall 
Street Journal proceeds to apply the results involved in 
the Government control of the French railways to the 
alleged leveling down of labor union efficiency. It claims 
that as a result of labor union influence the ‘‘ railroad 
engineer of today, as a competent mechanic, does not 
compare with his predecessor of even 10 years ago’’; 
and that ‘‘infinite division of jobs has killed off the all- 
round man, and the mechanic who aspires to become an 
employee himself is almost ceasing to exist. As John 
Mitchell said: ‘Once a union laborer, always a uniop 
laborer.’ ’’ Again the same paper says: ‘‘ When the 
high cost of living is considered, this enormous reduction 
of individual output, both in quality and quantity, can 
not be ignored. The burden of watered capital is prob- 
ibly not a tithe of that inflicted upon us by watered 
abor.’’ 

* * * 

The foregoing is the capitalist’s view of the labor mat- 
ter, as well as that of many of the employers, but not of 
all of them. Employers, economists, religious and educa- 
tional bodies, and statesmen in the mass have come to 
believe that labor unions are necessary, and that at least 
they have come to stay. But many of the thoughtful and 
observant sort, in the unions as well as outside of such 
organizations, at least suspect that too much responsi- 
bility on the part of the worker toward the employer has 
been withdrawn and diverted to the union. ‘In other 
words, if the demands of the union can be satisfied the 
worker is inclined to treat the employer as a secondary 
consideration. When that feeling becomes dominant in 
the worker’s mind the tendency is to level efficiency 
downward and lower personal obligation to the employer. 
Admitting that labor unions are necessary to prevent 
oppression of individual workmen, as well as labor in 
the mass, there probably is room for improved ethics in 
labor unions to the end that obligation and efficiency 
may be increased, and that a quid pro quo may be given 
by the worker for the money he receives in wages. Else, 
as time passes, and the power of the unions increases, 
the employer will become discouraged, and capital be 
withdrawn from the industries, and thus community as 
a whole lapse into a thriftless, disheartened state of 
decline. It sometimes seems that a crisis is approaching 
in this matter the result of which people hesitate to con- 
template. The state of domestic service is an example 
of what is here merely suggested. That the wisdom of 
both sides involved in the contention will at length work 
out a solution that will save society from what seems to 
threaten retrogression, with serious results, is to be hoped. 

* * * 


In respect to the money market in the interior, with an 
interest rate held at 6 and 6% per cent, a good feature is 
noted in respect-to the future. Thus far there has been 





but a small accumulation of grain in the face of the 
record movement, which makes easier the financing of 
the crops. Under such conditions there is a steady return 
flow of money, which enables the banks of Chicago and 
other midwestern money centers to rehandle their funds 
with little delay. Yet the situation, in the view of the 
larger bankers, indicates that there-is to be a stronger 
market for money for the balance of the year. After 
lake navigation closes and grain begins to pile up rapidly 
more money will be needed to carry grain. Increasing 
activity among the mercantile and manufacturing inter- 
ests is using such a large amount of money that really 
there is little surplus. The banks are now making good 
for their meager earnings during the 4 per cent period, 
and now that they are getting good rates, and want them 
to continue as long as possible, it is only natural that they. 
talk high interest, and will so long as they see a shadow 
of reason for it. In the meantime the borrower is glad 
to get the needed money at 6 per cent. 


* * * 


The breaking out of hostilities between Montenegro 
and Turkey last week for the time being stimulated the 
wheat market, causing considerable firmness in the mar- 
kets of the United Kingdom and on the Continent. Good 
judges of conditions afiecting wheat prices over a length- 
ened period, however, think that unless hostilities should 
finally result in the closing of the Dardanelles, so as to 
prevent the shipment to western Europe of Russian wheat 
coming out of the Black Sea, there is no good reason 
to expect that the price of wheat throughout the coming 
year will be much elevated by the war. Sales of wheat 
to be shipped from Duluth had been heavy up to the 
beginning of this week, and export clearances for the 
week were the largest for any week since 1908. Kansas 
City and Omaha claimed to have made liberal sales for 
export, and prospects were good for large clearances from 
New Orleans and Galveston. Though export sales have 
been large, and domestic demand has been good, there 
has been, so far this season, comparatively little accumu- 
lation. It is thought by market men that should clear- 
ances continue as heavy as expected the visible supply 
will show no large increase for some time. Though 
receipts of spring wheat are expected to be large, this 
is offset by the heavy flour shipments that are being made 
from the northwestern milling centers. This movement, 
moreover, will be considerably limited by car shortage. 
In the general survey of the wheat condition operators 
in that cereal are said to be taking a more conservative 
view of the market situation, and consequently the sell- 
ing pressure is less than it was a short time ago. 

* * * 

The railroads and allied companies of this country are 
estimated to be the largest of its steel consumers. It 
has been figured out that they absorb from 35 to 40 
per cent of all the steel consumed in the United States. 
Taking it for granted that the railroads will be employed 
for the next six months in moving the crops, with an 
active merchandise and coarse commodity trade to be 
provided for in the meantime, there should be little 
abatement in steel mill activity during 1913. Even in 
the beginning of the immense freight movement scarcity 
of cars is pronounced, so that increased traffic means a 
continued brisk demand for all classes of equipment well 
into the last half of next year. 

* * * 

Production of pig iron in the current year is expected 
to reach 30,000,000 tons, or 2,700,000 tons more than 
was turned out in 1910, the year of the previous high 
record. There has been an increase of pig iron output 
in nearly every month since January 1, this year, and 
it is thought that if history shall be repeated a new 
high record will be witnessed in 1913. From 1900 to 
1903 production increased each year, in the last named 
year exceeding 18,000,000 tons, compared with less than 
13,800,000 in 1900. There was a falling off to 16,497,000 
tons in 1904, but in 1905 production approximated 
23,000,000 tons; in 1906, 25,300,000 tons, and in 1907, 
25,800,000 tons. Then followed a dip down to 15,900,000 
tons in 1908, with a recovery to 25,795,000 tons in 1909, 
and a further gain of 27,303,000 tons in 1910. Last year 
pig iron production amounted to only 23,650,000 tons. 
Based upon the above calculation there should be at 
least two years more of steel and iron activity, which as 
a barometer of general prosperity may be regarded as a 
favorable outlook, according to good judges in business 
and finance. 

* * * 

Last week closed and this week opened with continued 
reports of the booming condition of the iron and steel 
market attracting the lively interest of the trade review- 
ers. In the Pittsburgh district it was declared that 
finished and semi-finished iron and steel products, which 
were being turned out as never before, were inadequate 
in tonnage to meet the demand. The heavy specifying 
against contracts has made it next to impossible for pro- 
ducers to get out material to satisfy the wants of con- 
sumers. The car shortage has added to the trouble 
experienced by mill operators in filling orders. Condi- 
tions were never before so congested. Producers have 


enough tonnage on their books to keep their works busy 
for the remainder of the year and well into the first 
quarter of 1913, and the demand has not slowed down 
in the least. Up to the beginning of this week previous 
advances had been firmly held on pig iron, and sellers 
refused to quote below $16 a ton for any grade, and in 
some instances were asking a higher figure. Bessemer 
iron was selling at a higher rate than for many months, 
and the demand each week is increasing. Basic iron is 
in heavy demand, the furnaces finding a ready market 
for all that they can produce. The plate makers have 
all the tonnage for this year they need for operating 
their plants full capacity, and have not yet opened their 
books to the business ot 1913. Tin bars are so scarce 
that some of the tin mills are unable to operate at full 
capacity. Many of the plants have fallen far behind on 
deliveries on account of the shortage of bars, and none 
of the mills are accepting new business for delivery 
before the first of the new year. 


* * * 


Many of the railroads are coming into the market for 
needed rails, spikes and track bolts tor next year in order 
to secure deliveries when the material shall be needed. 
Some of the western roads have come into the market, : 
but the majority of the orders are for the big eastern 
systems. Demand for pipe is on the increase, many of 
the pipe miils operating full capacity, and yet having 
fallen behind deliveries. Many of the big gas and pipe 
line companies are unable to obtain their material in 
time to complete their extensions planned for this year. 
Enough business is on the books to keep the mills in 
operation at full capacity almost through the first half 
of 1913. The demand for wire is also on the increase, 
while the structural iron trade is in first rate condition. 

* * * 

The rivers rising in the southern Appalachian range 
afford extraordinary opportunity to develop hydro- 
electric power. There is great activity in eastern Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee in improving and promoting hydro- 
electric plants. One of these enterprises is the Tennessee 
Power Co., which has in operation at Parksville, Tenn., 
plants generating 20,000 horsepower, and the same con- 
cern will soon add other plants that will generate 15,000 
horsepower. ‘The company is said also to be pushing 
forward work on its power plant at Great Falls, on the 
Caney Forks River, which is expected to generate 80,000 
horsepower. The markets for the power produced by the 
Tennessee Power Co. are found in Nashville, Memphis, 
Knoxville and Chattanooga, as well as in smaller cities 
of Tennessee. Another project is about to be started in 
southeastern Kentucky, it is reported, which promises to 
be as large a producer as the Tennessee Power Co. This 
is at Cumberland Falls, in Whitley County, only a few 
miles north of the Tennessee line. At that point the 
Cumberland River falls over a sheer precipice 65 feet 
high, there being above and below this abrupt descent 
several miles of rapids. By the construction of a dam a 
mile or two above the falls, and conducting the water a 
mile below the falls, a head of 75 to 80 feet is easily 
practicable. There also is a good chance for a storage 
reservoir walled in by the mountains. A perpetual fran- 
chise for the use of the water power at this point was 
granted by the Kentucky legislature several years ago. 
lt is estimated that 135,000 horsepower can be generated 
by the construction of a modern plant at Cumberland 
Falls. The utilization of electric energy and its genera- 
tion by water-power are nowhere in the country being 
developed more persistently than on the water sheds of 
the Appalachian Mountains. In South Carolina and 
northeastern Georgia hydro-electric power is being util- 
ized for running cotton and other mills to a large extent, 
and enterprises in that direction are being constantly 
promoted. In eastern Kentucky and Tennessee a similar 
development is promised. In the Northern States there 
has been considerable awakening to the importance of 
developing electric energy by water power, but the move- 
ment has not become so notable as in the South. The 
immense power plant for utilizing the water of the 
Mississippi River at Keokuk, Iowa, is probably the most 
spectacular of any in the United States, though that of 
the Louds, on the Au Sable River, Michigan, is scarcely 
less notable in point of actual development of power and 
its application to extensive use. ‘The Wisconsin and 
Chippewa Rivers of Wisconsin are capable of an immense 
development of power, but the great floods in those 
streams, especially the first named, are a constant menace 
to such investments. Without doubt the growth in utili- 
zation of electric energy in manufacture and transporta- 
tion will at length convert the larger number of our 
rivers of strong, voluminous current into means of hydro- 
electric power that can be transmitted long distances and 
thus diminish the demand for coal to produce steam 
power. The power plants at Niagara Falls are an 
example of what can be done in the line of hydro-electric 
energy for lighting purposes and the running of 
machinery. Other instances of the kind are too numerous 
to be mentioned in this department, but enough has been 
said as a hint to the newer development of power for 
the various utilities of city and country. 
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SASH AND DOOR TRADE 


The middle of October finds no material let-up to 
the progression that has characterized the sash and 
door trade throughout the year. Reports from the 
manufacturing and jobbing centers of the country 
are to the effect that inquiries are numerous and 
figuring is as urgent as at any other time during the 
year. It is believed that the sash and door manu- 
facturer will have a profitable year when he comes to 
take inventory. Stocks in the hands of manutac 
turers early in the year were large, but this surplus 
has been gradually worked off, until at this time the 
accumulation is somewhat below normal. Prices are 
steadier than they have been for several years. <A 
feature of the trade which it is believed will have a 
tendeney to strengthen the market is the depleted con 
dition of stocks in retailers’ hands. 











Chicago jobbers and manutacturers are having a 
good, steady trade, which is large enough to keep 
them actively occupied in the figuring and shipping 
departments. ‘This is especially true in odd work. 
Stock demand could be larger, but at that they are 
having a tair volume of demand for small lots. The 
call tor storm doors and windows is rapidly assuming 
large proportions. Millwork tactories are still busy 
filling oraers for buildings already in course of con 
struction. This class of work is liable to keep them 
jumping as long as the weather remains as good as it 
is at present. Prices are steadier than for several 
years and competition while still keen is entirely 
legitimate. 

he wet weather in the Northwest has kept farm 
work back and has interfered somewhat with country 
trade, but Minneapolis and St. Paul manutacturers 
are getting plenty of special work to keep them busy 
until the holidays, and most of them are rushed witb 
this class of work. There has been an increase of 
building activity in the cities, which was slack for 


a while the latter part of summer. Prices are higher, 
in keeping with advances in raw material. 

What has been said of late about the state of the 
Baltimore sash, door and blind trade continues to 
apply. While the mills have not been under real 
pressure during the current season, they have had a 
fair share of business, and this keeps up in a gratify- 
ing manner, with the range of prices in the main 
acceptable. Construction work is progressing without 
any cessation and there is every prospect that the bal 
ance of the year will be productive of a remunerative 
trade. The erection of small houses, in which stock 
sizes of sash and doors are used, seems to have been 
somewhat overdone, but the volume of special work 
is of unusual proportions, and the mills are generally 
running to capacity. 

The door mills at Buffalo, N. Y., 
amount of business and the outlook is favorable for 
the remainder of the month. The number of dwelling 
houses under construction is the largest at present it 
has been in a long time. An extended use is being 
made of Georgia pine timbers in extra long lengths 
in construction work, these running as long as 24 
feet. The price situation in doors has strengthened 
somewhat and the large volume of business done is 
giving some fair profits. 


are getting a good 


At Cincinnati there is no let-up to the demand for 
all kinds of millwork. The building season has been 
one of the most active in years and much new work 
is being started, with a view of getting buildings 
under roof so that inside work can continue during 
the cold weather. There is more of this new work 
being started for the time of the year than ever before 
and all millwork dealers claim that this will be a 
record year for them. Prices are sky high and further 
advances are certain; however, high prices do not 
seem to affect contracts, as new ones are reported 
daily. 





The St. Louis sash and door people continue to have 
a fair run of business and a number of orders are 
going out, mostly mixed cars. Orders for carload lots 
of stock sizes are not coming in as freely as they 
should. Prices, however, are satisfactory, although 
not as good as had been expected by the millmen 
when crops are so good and building operations every- 
where so extensive. 

Mills at Kansas City, Mo., report brisk demand for 
mill work and sash and doors, with greatly increased 
demands from the country. They are all putting in 
full time and report enough orders on hand and in 
sight to keep them busy the balance of the year. 

Sash and door manufacturers at Tacoma, Wash., 
report demand experiencing a quiet period just now, 
but with every prospect of good business as soon as 
fall buying begins and prices are then likely to ad 
vance. All the factories are busy. Columns are 
moving seasonably at moderately fair prices. 

At San Francisco planing mill business is quiet 

account of a lull in the building campaign, but 
there is a great deal of work in the architects’ offices 
that will materialize later. Doors are unchanged with 
no improvement in prices for the local market. Pro- 
duction of white pine doors at most of the big moun- 
tain plants is almost up to normal and regular ship- 


on 
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ments are being made to the eastern market, where 
prices have improved slightly. 

With the opening this week of the hand glass plants 
the window glassy industry will start on a firmer 
footing than for many years. The long shutdown has 
resulted in the cleaning up of manufacturers’ stocks, 
consequently glass men will start working on a prac- 
tically clean slate. Many believe that the market 
will advance shortly. 


LATE LUMBER LAW 


DIFFERENCES IN GRANTS OF TIMBER. 

The Supreme Court of Georgia says that an owner of 
land may grant an estate in trees growing upon the land. 
Ife may by apt words create an absolute estate in them, or 
he may grant an estate terminable upon the grantee’s failure 
to cut and remove the timber within a limited time. But 
whether the grant may be of an absolute or a defeasible 
estate in growing timber, the estate conveyed is an interest 
in reality, and includes all the appurtenances of the grant. 
Che title to the timber passes by the grant; and the grantee 
may put the timber to any use he deems proper. Even in 
the case of a grant of “all and singular the timber for tur 
pentine and sawmill purposes, growing on” described land, 
it was held that the purchaser could use it for cross-ties or 
firewood, or for any other purpose he desired. The right of 
aun owner of property to put it to any lawful use is one of 
the incidents of the ownership of it. So, where a land 
owner conveys the standing timber of a specified size, with- 
out limitations as to the use to which it is to be appro 
priated, the grantee may use it for any lawful and ordinary 
purpose, and a conveyance of standing timber of a specified 
size, without restriction as to its use upon the land, author- 
izes the grantee to box the trees for the purpose of pro 
ducing turpentine. But a vendor of timber in the sale of it 
may limit the use to which the vendee may put it while it 
is on his land. In such a case the limitation is upon the 
estate granted.—Shaw y. Fender, 74 S. E. R. 792 














ADMISS!IBLE PROOF RELATIVE TO CONVEYANCES 
OF TIMBER. 

A conveyance of the timber on certain lands coutained 
the words “but timber is not to be cut down less than 14 
inches at stump.” It was contended that that was ambig 
uous and that the true intention and purpose of the expres 
sion was to mean, “but timber is not to be cut down iess 
than 14 inches at the stump, two feet from the ground, 
tor sawmill purposes only.” The Supreme Court of Georgia 
holds that it might be shown by oral testimony what was 
the usual stump height for cutting timber. When the par 
ties omitted to state the stumpage height in the deed it was 
to be understood that they contracted with reference to the 
isual and customary rule in that particular. But an 
attempt to limit the use of the property conveyed by oral 
proof involved an entirely distinct proposition, and it could 
not be don The court also holds that the section of the 
Georgia penal code denouncing as a misdemeanor the cut 
ting of timber on uninclosed land, without a recorded deed 
or written contract from the grantee of a recorded deed, 
does not deprive a defendant in possession, with full pur 
chase money paid but without a written contract, from 
showing that the plaintiff conveyed the timber upon which 
the alleged trespass was made to his vendor, and that by 
reason of his grant to the defendant's grantor the plaintiff 
has no interest in the timber to protect.--Shaw y. Fender, 


74 8S. E. R. 792. 





CIRCUMSTANCES UNDER WHICH TITLE TO 
LUMBER PASSED. 

A lumber company wrote to an owner of a sawmill that 
if he would move his plant to land owned by it at a certain 
place it would buy the lumber manufactured by him, advance 
thereon $10 a thousand feet when the lumber was on sticks 
at the mill, and would pay certain prices for specified 
grades when loaded on cars at the railroad station. The 
propositon was accepted. Subsequently the owner of the 
mill obtained a loan of $400 from the company, giving a 
receipt stating that he agreed to deliver lumber therefor in 
accordance with the terms of the above letter. After he had 
been sawing nearly a month, he notified the company to 
send its agent to estimate the amount of lumber stacked at 
the mill. The company then sent its agent, who estimated 
the lumber on the yard, The lumber was stacked in piles, 
and the agent estimated the amount in each pile, after 
which he placed upon each pile the amount so estimated by 
him, and also tagged or marked each pile with the name 
of the lumber company. This agent aud the owner of the 
mill and the latter's son and manager testified that the mill 
owner then sold and delivered the lumber to the lumber 
company, and that it was understood by the parties that 
the lumber was then the property of the lumber company. 
They testified that they estimated the lumber at 22,000 
feet and that the owner had received more than such esti- 
mate entitled him to, while the remainder of the purchase 
money for the lumber was to be paid after it had been 
hauled to the railroad station and there graded and meas- 
ured and placed on board the cars, The testimony further 
tended to prove that the lumber company directed and 
employed the owner of the mill to move this lumber to the 
station, which he did. The Supreme Court of Arkansas 
holds that there was a sufficient delivery of the lumber to 
make the sale complete as against the rights of a subse- 
quent purchaser from the owner of the mill, or, more par- 
ticularly, that there was sufficient evidence to show a deliy- 
ery of the lumber to the lumber company on the date that 
its agent was at the mill, and that such delivery was made 
in pursuance of a sale which, according to the intention of 
both buyer and seller, was then complete, and that the title 
then passed to the lumber company, although it was under- 
stoud that the balance of the purchase money was there- 
after to be paid after the lumber had been graded and exact 


measurement made thereof.—McDermott vy. Kimball Lumber 
Co., 144 S. W. R. 524. 








THE COAL TRADE 











The western coal market is plainly beyond the contro! 
of the buyers, and may be said to be equally beyond 
the control of the sellers. There are influences in the 
saddle superior to the ordinary forces of trade. The 
tide has risen a little higher during the last week and 
it will continue to rise, or to fall, from causes beyond 
the immediate control of the trade. In other words, it 
is a runaway market and the various factors involved 
are for the moment helpless to check it. 

They are not indifferent bystanders by any means. 
The shippers of coal are commonly taking advantage of 
the situation, but this is because any single shipper is 
in & position to so do. It would doubtless be a fine 
thing just now, for the buyers, if the shippers were to 
unite and keep prices within moderation, but if there 
Were commercial cohesion among shippers sufficient to 
produce that restraint it would be strong enough like 
Wise to sustain fuel values during periods of trade de 
pression. It is rather notable that the only fuel which 
has not scored a notable advance during the last month 
or two months has been anthracite, which is the scarcest 
fuel commodity on the market, and the cause for that 
stability is doubtless the adherence of the large shippers 
to principles of stable quotations. There are in general 
circulation no reports that any of the large anthracite 
producing companies are notching up the circular prices 
a nickel. The so-called independents, or small anthracite 
producing concerns, are taking advantage of the situation 
to exact from the needy purchasers as high premiums as 
can be obtained, following in this policy that pursued 
by most bitunrinous shippers. The premiums paid these 
independents or their representatives for prompt  ship- 
ment of anthracite are from 50 cents to $1.50 or $2. The 
large producers have been offered 25 or 50 cents re- 
peatedly by their own customers for early shipment, but 
the rules of the respective companies seem to be rigid 
on that question so that each order takes its turn, or 
shipment is determined by some other consideration than 
price, 

The runaway character of the bituminous market, to 
which reference is made, has been demonstrated 
within the last few days by the purchase or the at- 
tempted purchase of the output of some western mines 
by wholesalers, on the theory that the market is destined 
to advance still further and that purchases at present 
will yield a rich return. In other words, the speculative 
element has reawakened. It is, ef course, a gamble on 
the part of the buyers. They stand to win or to lose a 
lot of money and they are taking the chance. The inter 
esting point, in connection with the general market sur- 
vey, is that this element has become a factor of the 
present market, adding its impetus to the forces that 
are urging toward higher levels. The small producer, 
finding his product so greatly in demand, gets into the 
running at once, so it is only the earliest seeker for his 
tonnage who secures any purchase that looks like a 
bargain. 

Another interesting development of the last week has 
been that some of the railroads have begun to con- 
fiscate coal in transit. The common carriers have never 
been any respecters of property rights when it comes 
to a lack of fuel for locomotive use, taking the high 
ground that the operation of trains is of. primary im- 
portance. But the courts have decided that the rail- 
roads must pay the owner of the confiscated coal its 
actual value to him, or the price he paid for it, and 
fuel thus acquired by the roads costs thenr more usually 
than if they were to buy in the usual way. Consequently 
confiscations are resorted to only in an emergency. The 
fact that a few preliminary confiscations of this nature 
have already occurred, with even no sight of severe 
weather as yet, betrays a rather ominous situation re- 
garding the transportation of coal this coming winter. 

Prices for almost all grades of bituminous coal are a 
little higher than a week ago. Some Franklin County 
(1ll.) domestic lump has been marketed at $2.50 mines, 
with $2.25 mines the prevailing quotation. In other 
prominent western producing fields the price of lump is 
generally from $2 to $2.25 mines. Notwithstanding this 
strength there has been a comparative lull in the demand. 
The milder weather early in the week and late last week 
may account for that to some extent and perhaps some 
dealers are of the opinion that quotations have been 
jumping rather fast recently and they want to see if 
the prices are going to last before they do much order- 
ing at present levels. This backwardness of the buyers 
is not producing any immediate effect, for the operators 
as a rule have on their books many orders to fill and 
they are giving these old orders their attention. In fact 
the shippers say the advances made are for the very 
purpose of warding off additional business until the slate 
may be cleaned up. .The backwardness of the buyers 
would become very vital and very subduing were the out- 
put of the mines to exceed the current requirements. 
Mining conditions are said to be getting worse rather 
than improving. Those shippers of coal who have large 
contract obligations are in hot water already, for, with 
cars sufficient to run scarcely half time, they are not 
getting out enough tonnage in many cases to supply their 
customers and are obliged to buy in the open market a 
little fuel to piece out their tonnage. 

Eastern bituminous coal is even scarcer than western. 
Smokeless lump and egg have sold up to $3 mines, or 
$5.05, Chicago, and while Hocking circular at the begin- 
ning of the week was still $1.75 mines, any spot coal 
readily brought $2, or $3.65, Chieago, and the market 
was strong even on that level. 

One or two anthracite shippers have issued to the 
trade cireular letters offering some encouragement that 
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lig supply of coal will increase in the near future and 
hat if dealers carefully distribute the few cars they are 
eceiving there may he for the winter an adequate ton 
age. From surface conditions there will be in some 
ealities an insufficient supply and dealers are endeavor- 
ng to obtain suitable substitutes. Demand for coke for 
domestie use is very keen and prices have advanced 50 
ents within the last week, present quotation being about 
45.50 a ton. 





PAPER MANUFACTURE 


Paper has always been made of vegetable fiber of 
some Character, but the material which has entered 
into its composition at various periods has undergone 
changes from time to time within the recollection of 
many of us. The demand for rags, especially linen 
and cotton, was very great and the prudent house 
keeper carefully saved every remnant to be disposed 
of to the ragman who could be depended upon to regu- 
larly make his rounds for collection, usually giving 
in exchange an inferior grade of tinware. At the 
present time the quantity of paper made from rags 
amounts to a very small percentage of the total quan- 
tity, probably not more than one-tenth at most. Wood 
has almost completely taken the place of this mate 
rial. To be sure the finest grades of paper still con 
tain some rags but the paper in common use throughout 
the world, such as newspaper, book paper, and wrap- 
ping paper, is made entirely from wood. 

This industry has been developed within a compara 
tively few years. In 1850, for example, the total value 
of all the products of wood pulp amounted to about 
$10,000,000; in 1890 it was less than $80,000,000, while 
at the present time it is about $200,000,009. 

Comparatively few kinds of wood enter into the 
manufacture of paper in any considerable quantity; 
spruce, poplar, and hemlock are the ones chiefly em- 
ployed and the paper upon which these lines are writ 
ten was probably a part of a spruce tree in the 
northeastern part of the United States not more than 
a year ago. Over 4,000,000 cords of wood are being 
converted into paper each ine and the quantity is 
steadily inereasing. Never before has paper been so 
plentiful and so cheap as it is now and it is doubtful 
ae during the next decade it can be purchased 
as cheaply as it is now unless the industry is again 
revolutionized and a new material is found to take the 
place of wood, the one which is now being used. The 
use of paper for newspapers constitutes the greatest 
demand. Nearly 1,000,000 tons of paper are annually 
purchased for this purpose, valued at over $35 








$35,000,000. 
Wrapping paper or what is commonly spoken of as 
manila paper, which has little or no manila fiber in it, 
ranks second in quantity, about 650,000 tons being 
annually used. Then comes book paper which is a 
high-grade paper made largely from poplar, while the 
others, that is, newspaper and wrapping paper are 
made chiefly from spruce. The quantity of book paper 
purchased is little over one-half that of newspaper 
and is worth about twice as much. Other papers of 
this character are tissue paper, writing paper, ete., all 
of which are made chiefly of wood. 


Process Simple. 


The process of manufacture is comparatively simple. 
The wood is first made into pulp —_ or by grinding it 
fine upon immense grindstones or by throwing it into 
an acid bath which eats away everything except the 
cellulose and leaves the once solid wood nothing but a 
pulpy, slimy mass. The water is drawn off from this 
mass and the solid material is pressed into blocks of 
pulp which in turn are worked into paper. 

A great improvement in the machines used in the 
production of pulp, coupled with the wealth of Ameri- 
can spruce forests and the abundance of water power 
in the regions where these forests are found, have all 
operated in favor of a steady increase in the produe- 
tion of pulp and the cheapening of the production. At 
the present time better pulp is sold at about 1 cent 
a pound than was sold 10 years ago for more than 
8 cents a pound. Practically all of this great develop- 
ment has occurred since the Civil War. 

The eastern spruce forests are beginning to feel the 
enormous, incessant demand for over 3,000,000 cords a 
year which is being made upon them and it is now 
necessary to call upon Canada for one of every five 
cords of pulpwood which we use. The West alone 
offers a source of relief for the demand now made 
upon the eastern forests. In the West, where the 
Federal Government owns and manages its million of 
acres of national forests, is a wealth of timber, much 
of which is suitable for manufacture into pulp and the 
time can not be far distant when much of this mate- 
rial will be used for this purpose. The national for- 
ests offer peculiar advantages to the manufacturers of 
wood pulp for the principle upon which the national 
forests are managed is that of maintaining for all time 
« constant supply of timber which is exactly what pulp 
manufacturers require since it is necessary to con- 
struct expensive, permanent factories which can not 
be profitably operated unless a sufficient supply of ma- 
terial can be guaranteed for an extended period of 
time. 
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Mahogany, cedar and sabicu logs exported from Cien- 
fuegos, Cuba, during 1911 amounted to 105,000 feet and 
valued at $5,526. Of this amount 94,000 feet valued 
at $4,864 went to the United States and the remainder 
to the United Kingdom and Spain. 
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Criticism From a Silo Manufacturer. 

SAGINAW, Muicu., Oct. 14.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBER- 

MAN: With reference to your letter of the 30th, there is 
probably little to be gained by either of us through an 
argument, but we must simply remind you that your attitude 
has not yet been at all favorable to the silo manufacturers. 
Of course, at times some of the articles have been rather 
‘musing to us. For instance, the writer was showing to a 
millman only yesterday a clipping from your paper concern- 
ing the lowa Tank & Silo Co., and it showed a pattern for 
silo stock in which both tongue and groove were one-half 
inch. It would be interesting to know whether any one tried 
to use that pattern. 
_ While you may consider that your attitude may meet with 
favor with some retailers, yet you will find that the better 
class of millmen differ decidedly from the views that were 
expressed in your columns. They realize as we do that the 
retailer does not create business, but simply takes orders. 
If the silo business had been left to the retail lumber dealers 
there would have been mighty little development and very 
little Jumber used in silo manufacturing. We believe it has 
been the policy of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, if anything, to 
cater to the best interests of the millmen and under such 
conditions it might be to our advantage to use space in 
your paper. 

We do not wish to even attempt to influence the editorial 
pages through our advertising columns, but your letter seems 
to invite our criticism or at least our reason for not using 
your paper. I'ARMERS’ HANDY WAGON Co. 

|The criticism of the silo pattern in question is well 
taken, but somewhat tardy, as a similar eriticism was 
received and published only a week or two after the 
original pattern appeared. A pattern-maker who fol- 
lowed implicitly the draftsman’s details without himself 
adding allowances for draft taper and shrinkage would 
not hold his job very long; and the same would probably 
be true of a planing mill operator turning out matched 
stock which would not go together properly, whatever the 
matching-dimension shown on the design. As a matter 
of facet, however, millwork designs usually do show the 
amount of allowance on the tongue and groove. This 
pattern was published as it was sent out by the silo 
manufacturers. 

The attitude of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has been 
neither favorable nor unfavorable to silo manufacturers. 
Jt has been merely an expression of its belief in certain 
methods of selling policy: First, that the silo business 
can be handled most satisfactorily and economically by 
the retail lumber dealer; and second, that where the 
wooden parts of the silo can be shipped direct from the 
mill to the town where used, in carloads with other kinds 
of lumber, the cost to the consumer and the profit tq 
the dealer will both be more satisfactory than under past 
methods of handiing the business, involving freight from 
the sawmill to the silo factory and freight from the 
fusions to the consuming locality, the latter haul being 
too often at less than carload rates. 

Assuming that this writer by ‘‘millmen’’ means the 
original sawmill manufacttrers of silo stock, the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN believes that their views are thoroughly 
and universally understood to be in hearty support of the 
principle of protection to the retail lumber dealer. The 
proposition that the retail merchant in lumber or in 
any other line is a mere erder-taker is hardly worthy 
of any serious attempt at refutation. It is true that 
there has been some complaint from silo manufacturers 
in the past that, desiring to secure representation in a 
certain community, the retail lumber dealers have been 
approached and found utterly indifferent, declining to 
add silos to their lines. In such instances, where the 
retail lumbermen themselves repudiate silos as a legiti- 
mate part of the lumberyard stock, the silo manufac- 
turer should not be blamed for seeking other local rep- 
resentatives, although a strict adherence to commercial 
ethics would suggest that he secure an established retail 
merchant in some other line of such a character as to 
have color of title to this class of business. 

‘fhe trouble in the silo business, however, as in some 
other lines, has been in the past that the retail lum- 
berman may already have been handling silos of some 
other satistactory make, and because an individual silo 
manufacturer can not get him to take on his particular 
make he seems to think that that justifies him in appoint- 
ing a farmer or milk collector or someone else as his 
agent in that community. This is the policy still followed 
in the brick trade. In the handling of cement, how- 
ever, sufficient progress has been made so that the man- 
ufacturers recognize that a dealer can not handle every 
brand of cement that is made, and if he is in a position 
satisfactorily to fill the demand for cement he is doing 
his full duty toward that industry; and while in some 
cases cement is sold direct by the manufacturer, the 
most reputable ones protect the retail dealer in a cont 
mission. 

As to silos, it has been true in the past, and not very 
long ago, that in inany communities they were unknown. 
Our correspondent appears to think that in such eases it 
would be the duty of the retail lumber dealer to get out 
and create the initial demand and do this upon a margin 
of profit which in most cases has been less than his 
general overhead cost of doing business, exclusive of the 
cost of handling. It is not surprising that the retail 
lumber dealer has not been a very efficient missionary for 
some of the silo concerns that have limited him to a profit 
of 10 or 15 per cent. As a matter of fact, the wonder- 
ful increase in the silo business has not been due so much 
to any energy or enterprise of silo manufacturers them- 
selves, although many of them have been both energetic 
and enterprising. It has been the work largely of the 
agricultural colleges and experiment station and all the 
other numerous educative influences in the interest of 
agricultural advancement. 

“As to the future of the silo business, there are very 
few progressive retail lumber dealers in the United 
States who are not alive to the possibilities of this busi- 


ness, aud who are not in a better position to handle it 
than anyone else in the community. In the natural de 
velopment of the business silo stock will become a 
regular lumberyard stock, and the silo specialists will 
confine their attention to the doors and hardware trim- 
mings. ‘The silo manufacturers who recognize this as the 
next stage of advancement and place their business in 
line with it will be the ones to get the cream of the 
future business; although the larger manufacturers of 
silos, by securing orders that will enable shipment in car 
lots, will for some time to come, and perhaps indefinitely, 
be able to compete for the business.—Eb1Tors. } 





Cost of Doing a Retail Business. 

, R. LL, Oct. 14.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
We have a yard here that I suppose is practically the same 
as most of the ordinary yards, We carry regular house- 
framing material and finish of all kinds for the same, in- 
cluding sash and mouldings, also the ordinary amounts of 
hardwoods, flooring, ete. We also have a mill for finish 
work, but as that is a separate affair, I am confining this 
inquiry to the lumber business alone. I would like to know 
what relation the expense of an economically run lumber- 
yard bears to the amount paid for merchandise for the 
year, or to the amount of sales for the year, whichever 
way you have it; also how the amount of gross receipts 
should compare with amount of sales or purchases, which- 
ever you have. If you have any more information, as for 
instance, the relation of teaming or yard help for handling 
lumber to the purchase, ete., I should be very glad to 
have it. 

We have been regular subscribers to your paper for some 
time and I understand that you have had some information 
in your paper somewhat along these lines, but 1 am very 
sorry to say that I did not get the benefit of it. 


[The cost of doing a retail lumber business ‘depends 
largely upon the thoroughness with which the retail 
lumberman performs his service for the customer. 
There really is no such thing as unproductive expense. 
Every expenditure is made for a definite useful pur- 
pose, although the purpose may or may not be accom- 
plished. An advertising expenditure of $100 may be 
entirely unproductive of results, while an expenditure 
of $1,000 in the same period may be one of the most 
remunerative of investments. An expense percentage 
of 15 per cent on gross sales may be extravagant, 
and a percentage of 30 per cent may be economical 
and efficient, because the added expense is an added 
service to the customer of a nature for which the 
lumber merchant can collect in the prices secured for 
his goods. 

A “large lumberyard in a thriving interior city doing 
business amounting to $15,000 to $20,000 monthly 
figures its planing mill costs at 50 per cent of its 
planing mill labor, and its general yard and office 
costs at 15 per cent of its sales, inc ‘luding both planing 
mill and yard product. In a thriving business so 
located the expense ratio may be kept low. Probably 
one of the most profitable small town retail enterprises 
in the United States must have an expense ratio of 
30 per cent or more, as it handles a large amount of 
short-length lumber and re-grades its lumber received 
from the mill into a number of special grades, adapt- 
ing the product more closely to the exact needs of 
the consumer, and securing a higher average price 
than the added handling cost involved. 

Probably the average expense percentage is not far 
from 20 per cent. It is probable that in the majority 
of cases it might well be greater. The merchant, by 
expending more money in wise ways, would be enabled 
to develop a larger volume of business or secure 
higher prices for his product. 

The ability successfully to control the cost of doing 
business very often marks the difference between 
success and failure, and it lies largely in good judg- 
ment as to when a specific expense item may be pared 
or when it should be increased. An efficiency engineer, 
by replacing belting which cost 40 cents with a better 
quality costing 60 cents, and making certain improve- 
ments in the care and upkeep of the belting, reduced 
the cost of belting upkeep in a large railroad machine 
shop to about one-eighth of its previous annual cost. 
The man before him had been trying to economize 
in the cost of the belts. His effort was to economize 
in the cost of the service which the belts performed. 
The. lesson is an obvious one.—Editors. } 





IMPROVED GULF COAST OUTLETS. 


The Government has joined Beaumont and Orange, 
Tex., in the project of deepening the present ship 
channel below those cities to the mouth of the Sabine 
River to a 28-foot channel. That and a certain local 
railroad extension also pending, will when completed 
afford those ports greatly improved commercial outlets. 
The contractors are now working on the lower end 
of the channel, or from Port Arthur to the Neches 
River. Under the contract, they now have about 30 
days in which to begin work on the section from the 
Neches across Sabine Lake and on up the Sabine River 
to Orange. This means that deeper water is practically 
an accomplished fact for Orange and Beaumont and 
it follows an assurance also of future commercial ad- 
vantage of large and enduring moment to both ports. 

The Orange & Northeastern Railroad, chartered in 
Texas, is to take over the tramroad of the Lutcher 
& Moore Lumber Co., of Orange, and extend it south 
of the east bank of the Sabine River and north to a 
connection with a trunk line, thereby providing an 
entirely new outlet and, as the company named ex- 
presses it, ‘‘an additional and a desirable point for 
freight,’’ in that the road being on the side of the 
Sabine opposite to the company’s mills, it also is 
wholly outside of the State of Texas. These plans, 
while especially important to the Lutcher & Moore 
interests, the advantages involved will be reflected to 
Orange in the benefits indirectly accruing therefrom. 
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NATIONAL HARDWOOD INSPEC- 
TION FOR SEPTEMBER. 


President C. H. Barnaby, of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, in his monthly letter to the 
members reviewing the work of the inspection bureau 
during September, calls attention to the fact that the 
month’s inspections total 20,639,850 feet, an increase 
of 2,598,298 feet over August, 1912, which was the 
previous high month since the bureau was established. 

Since the last letter was issued ten applications have 
been received, bringing the total number of new mem- 
bers admitted since the annual meeting up to forty- 
four. 

President Barnaby calls attention to the fact that 
some hardwood concerns make a practice of securing 
inspections through friends who are members of the 
association, thereby saving the cost of membership in 
the organization. He urges that all members refrain 
from entering into arrangements of this sort which 
tend to permit non-members to enjoy the benefits of 
the association paid for by members. 

Attention is also called to the fact that the new 
inspection rules, as adopted at the fifteenth annual con- 
vention, are being distributed. Copies may be had 
from the secretary’s office, 1864 MeCormick Building, 
Chicago. 

During the month Inspectors W. H. Long, of Pitts- 
burgh, and C. H. Maddox, of Savannah, Ga., resigned. 
N. W. Rice, 918 West North avenue, Pittsburgh, has 
been appointed to take charge of the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. J. L. Benson, formerly at Alexandria, La., has 
been transferred to New Orleans as assistant to C. E. 
MeSmith, 5252 Constance street, that city. Following 
is the detailed report of inspections in September: 































Salaried Inspectors. Feet. 
Frank R. Buck, Chicago.......... el 304,565 
John J. Lorden, Chicago. ........ccsecs 324,136 
J. J. Shepard, Milwaukee, Wis 310,010 
W. E. Robinson, St. Louis, Mo.......... 640,864 
Cc. D. Boyd, St. Louis, Mo..........2.0. 265,028 
U. E. Gray, Chattanooga, Tenn.....,... 230,635 
W. H. Beckner, Bristol, Tenn 202,753 
W. T. North, Memphis, T 298,296 
A. B. Baker, Memphis, T 317,833 
O. L. Faust, Memphis, T 130,577 
J. Lee Brannon, Nashvill Tenn 242,820 
W. J. McBride, Cairo, Ill........... gatas 311,673 
Cc. E. McSmith, New Orleans, La........ 346,524 
J. Benson, New Orleans, La.......... 228,967 
Cc. C. Ferguson, Louisville, Ky.......... 190,007 
H. W. Miller, Cincinnati, Ohio......... 183,001 
D. E. Buchanan, Cincinnati, Ohio...... 264,583 
Ed Horn, Cincinnati, Ohio.............. 178,422 
H. H. Roberts, t W. VB. cave 187,118 
Joseph Patt ; 352,3 





J. J. Miller, 
J. L. Stewart 
H. F. Thomps coe 
W. H. Long, Pittsburgh, Pa........,... 
George R. Dunn, Boston, Mass.......... 
4. G. Langeluttig, Baltimore, Md....... 












Mich... 


190,115 


Rouse, 
L. Faske, Dert 


J. 
H. A. Hoover, Chief 





Fee Inspectors— 
= Byrns, Eacanaba, Mich.......2.+. 30,306 
- anson, Manistee, Mich.... 2,096,276 
PP; Collier, Boyne City, Mich......s<s00% 
J. S. Coman, Menominee, Mich......... 
W. M. Clemens, Trout Lake, Mich . 











J. M. Gillett, Traverse City, Mich 
Warde L. H adorn, Cheboygan, Mich... 
Grant Harrison, Petoskey, Mich......... 
George A. Hobler, Pellston, Mich....... 260,858 
Peterson & Upton, Manistee, Mich. 38,134 
Scott & Rieckhoff, Ludington, 3, 

Walter Tillitson, Grand Rapids, 
J. H. Vaughan, Mobile, Ala.... 














12,268,472 








20,639,850 


TRIAL OF THE GRABOW RIOTERS. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

LAKE CHARLES, LA., Oct. 15.—The impanelment of the 
jury in the Grabow murder case was completed this 
afternoon at 3:45 when both sides accepted William T. 
King, a machinist of Lake Charles, as the twelfth juror. 
The jurors are: 





John Hagen, of Hecker, farmer, aged 52, married; Albert 
DeRouen, of Hayes, farmer, aged 36, married; S. W. Mack, 
Lake Arthur, farmer, aged 42, married; Duffey Holland, of 
Hayes, farmer, aged 28, married; J. E. Whitfield, Lake Charles, 
collector, aged 41, married; J. H. Martin, Jennings, truck 
farmer and dairyman, aged 39, married; Frank Vincent, 
Sulphur, restaurateur, aged 32, single; G. L. Freeman, 
Lake Charles, manager Coca Cola Bottling Works, aged 28, 
single; A. LaBauve, Lake Charles, motorman, aged 27, 
single; C. A. Hulbert, Iowa, farmer, aged 30, married; 
M. A. Sharpe, Woodlawn, farmer, aged 40, married; Wil- 
liam T. King, Lake Charles, machinist, aged 47, married. 

T. Bouzemore, the last talesman examined before the 
noon adjournment, was rejected as a juror after he had 
been accepted by both the State and the defense and 
a sigh of relief had been drawn by the onlookers, think- 
ing the agony was over. Bouzemore was accepted by 
the State but the defense traversed on grounds of cir- 
cumstantial evidence which the State had not touched 
upon, bringing out that the talesman would not convict 
on such evidence, and then accepted the juror. The 
State claimed the right to retraverse on the ground that 
the defense had injected new matter into the examina- 
tion. The defense objected, but the Court ruled that 
the State could retraverse for the purpose of disqualify- 
ing but not to challenge peremptorily. The State re- 
taversed and the talesman admitted that he would not 
convict on circumstantial evidence, whereupon the State 
challenged for cause and the challenge was sustained, 
the defense excepting to the rule of the court. 

The eleventh juror, M. A. Sharpe, was sworn as the 
city clock was striking 11 a. m. Mr. King, the twelfth 
juror accepted, has been many years a resident of Lake 
Charles. He is an expert machinist. He was readily 
accepted by both sides. 


The taking of testimony on the part of the State will 
begin when court convenes tomorrow morning. It is 
said that among the first witnesses to be placed on the 
stand by the State will be ‘‘Bud’’ Hickman, who was 
shot and wotnded in the Grabow riot. Hickman was 
merely driving past the mill when the riot started and 
was shot through the lungs. He took no part in the 
affair. It is said that several Burns detectives who 
were present and witnessed the riot will be called to- 
morrow. 





CANADA-UNITED STATES 
FREIGHT RATES. 


Orrawa, ONT., Oct. 15.—Some decidedly interesting 
information as to the rates United States shippers of 
lumber and its products have to pay for railway trans- 
portation compared to those in Canada was given at the 
hearing of the Government inquiry into western railway 
freight rates before the Dominion Railway Board here 
last week. A statement submitted showed the following 
comparisons for practically similar distances between 
Canadian and United States points: 


Shingles—Seattle to Buffalo, 78 cents a hundred pounds, 
compared with Canadian rate, Vancouver to Toronto, 75 
cents. Seattle to Philadelphia, 83 cents, compared with 
Vancouver to Ottawa, SO cents. Seattle to New York, 85 
cents, and Vancouver to Moatreal, 80 cents. Seattle to 
Boston, 85 cents, and Vancouver to St. John, 90 cents, 

Cedar lumber—Seattle to Buffalo, 78 cents, and Van- 
couver to Toronto, 67 cents. Seattle to Philadelphia, 83 
cents, and Vancouver to Ottawa, 70 cents. Seattle to New 
York, 85 cents, and Vancouver to Montreal, 70 cents. Seattle 
to Boston, 85 cents, and Vancouver to St. John, 80 cents, 

Fir and pine lumber—wSeattle to Buffalo, 68 cents, and 
Vancouver to Toronto, 67 cents. Seattle to Philadelphia, 
73 cents, and Vancouver to Ottawa, 70 cents. Seattle to 
New York, 75 cents and Vancouver to Montreal, 70 cents. 
Seattle to Boston, 75 cents, and Vancouver to St. John, 80 
cents, 

Long timbers, poles, ete.—Seattle to Buffalo, 78 cents, 
and Vancouver to Toronto, 67 cents. Seattle to Philadel- 
phia, 838 cents, and Vancouver to Ottawa, 70 cents. Seattle 
to New York, 85 cents, and Vancouver to Montreal, 70 cents. 
Seattle to Boston, 85 cents. and Vancouver to St. John, 80 
cents. 

Comparisons were also made from Spokane, Wash., to 
the same points as opposed to Nelson, B. C., to the 
Canadian points mentioned. In nearly every case a dif- 
ference ranging from 2 cents to as high as 19 cents a 
hundred pounds was shown in favor of Canadian rates. 
The inquiry is to determine whether Canadian railways 
are unduly discriminating against the West in the mak- 
ing of freight rates, and a mass of interesting and 
unique information of interest to shippers has been pre- 
sented for the first time. 





SOUTH DAKOTA LUMBER NEWS. 


Sioux Fauus, So. DaK., Oct. 15.—Weather of a sum- 
merlike character throughout South Dakota enables build- 
ing operations to be carried on in Sioux Falls and other 
towns of the State without interruption. A vast amount 
of building is being done here and elsewhere in the 
State, on the farms as well as in the cities and towns 
and the result is that business continues brisk at the 
various lumberyards in Sioux Falls and elsewhere. As 
far as building operations are concerned this is one of 
the record-breaking years for South Dakota. 

Reports from Dallas, in the rich Rosebud country, in 
the extreme southern part of the State, indicate that not- 
withstanding the lateness of the season building activity 
is being revived there and that a number of buildings 
are in course of construction, making business good at 
the local lumberyards. : 

Extensive building improvements are reported at Wag- 

s I if 
ner and vicinity, this being due to the abundant crops 
this season and the unusually prosperous condition of the 
farmers and townspeople. 

Ivar Skyberg, for some time manager of the branch yard 
at Worthing of the Tuthill Lumber Co., of Sioux Falls, has 
been promoted to a position in the headquarters yard of the 
company. He has been succeeded as manager of the Worth- 
ing yard by L. E. Pope, formerly of Redfield. 

Cc. F. Treiber, auditor for the Fullerton Lumber Co., of 
Mitchell, was a recent visitor at Murdo, where he had 
business in connection with the company yard at that place. 

Cc. C. Warren, of Jackson, Miss., recently invested $50,000 
in the Lanphere-Hinrichs Co., of Rapid City. Mr. Warren 
has had many years’ experience in the southern lumber fields. 
He already has assumed the active management of the Rapid 
City coucern. 

Fred Gilman has resigned his position with the Hayes- 
Lucas Lumber Co., at Henry, and it is said will engage in 
other business. 

George Elfrink has become manager of the lumberyard of 
the Atlas Lumber Co., at Holabird. 

The Nye-Schneider-Fowier Co., of Colome, is erecting 
lumber and coal sheds. 

L. W. Waldron, for some time a representative of the 
J. F. Anderson Lumber Co., of Mitchell, has resigned his 
place to join the Inter-State Co., of Stillwater, Minn. 

W. J. Biever has assumed the duties of manager of the 
yards of the Atlas Lumber Co. at Ree Heights. He is 
making extensive improvements to the office and other prop- 
erty of the company and an addition to the coal warehouse 
of the company also is being constructed. 


LBBB BOOOOOOOOO™™=« 


REAL FREIGHT ACCELERATION. 


If the railroads are in earnest in their expressed desire 
to avoid a car shortage by accelerating the movement of 
cars they can demonstrate their earnestness in a simple 


“way. There seems to be little reason now for soliciting 


freight and much reason for moving it. In the soliciting 
departments are undoubtedly many men of experience 
who could be withdrawn from the road and the street and 
put to work tracing and hurrying forward cars now 
standing idle in terminals or lagging on sidings. 


WELFARE WORK IN A SOUTHERN 
CAMP. 


Welfare work among lumbermen in both loggin; 
camps and sawmill towns is receiving more attentio: 
today than ever. In the recent annual meetings of th 
Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association at New Or 
leans and the Pacific Logging Congress at Tacoma 
much was said to show that the leading operator 
are determined that the human factor in the business 
shall have more consideration in the future. At both 
of these gatherings reference was made to the new 
types of welfare work being done by the Industria! 
Department of the Y. M. C. A. 

It is interesting to note that the King-Ryder Lum 
ber Co., at Bon Ami, La.—the employees and the 
company jointly—have just called a Y. M. C. A. secre 
tary and a building will be erected at once. Such 
buildings are now in successful operation in connection 
with the Weyerhaeuser companies at Cloquet, Minn.; 
Hollingsworth & Whitney Co., Greenville Junction, Me.; 
Doty Lumber & Shingle Co., Doty, Wash.; Russell 
Pugh Co., Harrison, Idaho; Sunset Timber Co., Firdale, 
Ore.; Wiliam Buchanan Lumber Co., Stamps, Ark.; 
Eastman-Gardiner Lumber Co., at Laurel and Wisner, 
Miss.; Great Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La., and 
Vacherie Cypress Co., Vacherie, La. 

If the project is as successful at Bon Ami, La., as 
it has been elsewhere it is probable that the Long 
Bell company will extend this form of welfare work 
to its other operations. 

The strong point of the Y. M. C. A. work seems 
to be its freedom from paternalism. It is a com- 
munity enterprise in which the employees take a large 
part. Manager O’Gorman, of the Wisconsin Logging 
Co., Portland, Ore., says: ‘‘What I admire about the 
plan is the way they get the men interested first.’’ 
He has asked for a secretary for that company. 

It is also a fact that the Y. M. C. A. can command 
trained secretaries, and this kind. of leadership is 
necessary to successful welfare work. One superin- 
tendent says: ‘‘We have spent thousands of dollars 
in improving the mechanical side of our business, which 
amounts to 25 per cent. Here is something which 
is improving 75 per cent of our business and will 
pay more than 6 per cent too.’’ 





NEED OF BANKING CAPITAL. 


With the steadily growing development of the South 
there is a companion need of correspondingly larger 
banking capital. The men and interests attracted by 
undeveloped southern resources and investing heavily 
in southern industries while directly contributing noth 
ing to the available banking capital of the section 
have in every case created additional need of it. That 
this is due to the failure of outside capitalists to 
appreciate the extent and character of the opening is 
self-evidently obvious. It also follows that those capi- 
talists content to invest surpluses in securities yielding 
small returns would find really profitable use for funds 
in southern centers now inadequately supplied with 
banking resources. The rate at which the South is 
undergoing industrial and agricultural expansion, 
almost fabulous in extent, imperatively creates the 
need indicated. In the one department of foreign 
commerce in the South statistics show that 35 per cent 
of the total exports of the country are handled through 
southern ports. This enormous volume of traffic, added 
to domestic departments of industrial, commercial and 
mercantile enterprise, all uniformly increasing in the 
aggregate, affords an inducement to go there with bank- 
ing as well as producing capital. A bare knowledge of 
these facts should, and doubtless sooner or later will, 
have the desired effect. 





SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 


[Late correspondence of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 


CENTRALIA, WASH., Oct. 14.—The entire plant of the 
Mutual Lumber Co., Bucoda, was destroyed by fire Sat- 
urday night, entailing a loss of about $150,000, of 
which only $75,000 was covered by insurance. The 
flames are believed to have started in the boiler house, 
and there was also between three and four million feet 
of lumber in the yard, all of which was burned. This 
concern is owned by F. R. Stokes, Martin Ford and P. 
F. Knight, and it is believed that they will rebuild. The 
plant only recently resumed operation, having been idle 
for some time. 

J. D. Wonderly, assistant manager of the Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Agency, Centralia, is in the East eall- 
ing upon its representatives and customers, and is ex- 
pected to return the latter part of this month. 

J. A. Veness, of the J. A. Veness Lumber Co., Win- 
lock, and George Dysart and George C. Ellsbury, prom- 
inent attorneys of Centralia, have purchased the plant 
of the H. J. Miller umber Co., Index, which has not 
been operating for a long time, but will now undoubt- 
edly turn out a large amount of material regularly. 

All the mills in this locality seem to be so busy get- 
ting out their orders that they do not have time to 
give the matter of prices much attention, a number of 
them refusing to take on much additional business until 
they clean up what they have on their books. Prices 
on car material still continue to advance, and it seems 
to be only a question of protecting the orders within 
the time specified. Shingle manufacturers are con- 
vineed that the recent decline in prices is temporary, 
and that it is only a question of a short time when they 
will have all the business they can handle at better 
figures. 
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COMFORTS AND DISCOMFORTS OF THE MAN ON THE ROAD. 


En Route, Oct. —. 

Deak CAL: You may remember back in the dark ages 
hen we went up to the university, that although it was 
ily 80 miles away, we always rode in the Pullman. 
loday yours truly has changed his views. Not that he 
joesn’t use the Pullman at times, but when we used to 
ass up the ‘‘local’’ because it carried no rolling palaces 
lone in green plush and mahogany the loss of time of 
course did not worry us. Now, behold your nomadic 
rother down here in the wilds of the southern woods, 
lad to find room in the caboose of an ‘‘accommodation’’ 
f even a log train, providing it will get him to the next 
‘op before thé passenger strolls along. Back in the old 
iys at school we used to sing a rousing song that ran 
mething like ‘‘ Father and mother pay all the bills and 
e have all the fun, but that’s the way it goes in college 
fe, hoo ray.’’ Today, with a pair of college prospects 

my own, the chant that runs through the five hori- 
ontal bars in my head is ‘‘ Work for the night is com- 
ig.’? And so as I drop off the rear end of the caboose, 
ake the cinders off my ears and grips and get a whiff 

f burning shavings from the four smokestacks over there 
eyond the planing mill, there is a feeling of keen satis- 
action in having beaten the passenger schedule by four 
ours, 

Across the dusty road stands a two-story frame edifice 
lat was painted, once, back in 1903 when the sawmill 
egan operation. It is surrounded by a double-decked 
rch (down here they call ’em galleries) and surmounted 


by a sign which reads ‘‘Treeville Hotel.’’ Depending 
on the luck you have in ‘‘ getting’’ your man, said hotel 
is to be your domicile from 24 hours to a whole week. 
Down at the Galvez Hostelry, at Galveston, a week can 
be spent in getting acquainted with the details of excel- 
lent service and cuisine, with sufficient diversions to keep 
you happy. At the Hotel De Treeville, however, ‘‘ supper, 
bed and breakfast’’ gives the victim a lucid idea of every 
detail in the establishment from the splinters in the floor 
of his ‘‘en suite’’ to the open (air) plumbing at the 
rear of the chicken yard. 

The other day I read a story about a circuit judge who 
put up at a mountain cabin down in the Ozarks for a 
week during August. By the third day he had become so 
tired of warm drinking water and liquid butter that he 
asked the housewife why she did not take ice. She asked 
how there could be such a thing as ice in the summer 
time. The judge answered that ice was manufactured 
nowadays in nearly every city in the world. Said the 
dame, ‘‘Why, the Lord himself couldn’t freeze ice in 
August.’’ From the appearance of the table of the 
Treeville as one sits down to supper the same idea seems 
to obtain here. Presumably every fourth morning a two- 
pound brick of butter is put on the table at a point 
carefully selected so that everyone has to ask his fellow 
pie-biter to ‘Please pass the butter.’’ Right here it 
might make matters clearer to remark that the most 
popular tool in this section is the caseknife. It serves 
at once as a spoon, fork, knife, fly-swatter and ladle. 


The man who complained that he did not like peas be- 
cause they slid off his knife, never learned how to wield 
it effectively. He should have taken a P. G. course down 
here. 

Getting back to that pound or two of butter, I have 
seen a native son deftly conduct seven or eight peas, a 
lump of potato, and a portion of cold ham into his mouth 
with this handy weapon, and meanwhile having flagged 
the passing butter plate, spear a supply from it, and re 
turn to the starting point, all in one well executed swoop 
of. the arm and wrist. As the baseball editors describe 
a triple play, so this accomplishment might be illustrated 
as ‘‘ Plate-to-mouth-to-butter-to-plate; no errors.’’ What 
we are getting at is this: First of all, the butter stays 
on the table until consumed, whether this evolution entails 
the passing of one day or three. By the third morning 
the brick begins to have a tired and used look, not alto- 
gether conducive to appetite. They pass you hot biscuits, 
and you can eat ’em dry or take a chance with the butter. 
Most humans will try anything once, and I am human. 
I tried some of the product, and had just gotten the first 
biscuit stowed away when the man across the table, hav- 
ing preceded me in spearing his supply of the dope with 
the ever-popular knife, remarked that he had been ‘‘ real 
sick’’ for several days. Here was a double play, sick 
man to butter, and butter to me. I sacrificed and 
retired, and decided to stick to prunes and rice. 

Well, it’s train time and will have to run. Will drop 
you a line again in a week or two. Bos. 





DEVELOPMENTS IN CAR SHORTAGE SITUATION. 


Complaints Are General That Less Than 50 Per Cent of Cars Needed Is Being Received—Railroads Blame Shippers 
and They, in Turn, Accuse the Railroads of Contributing to the Shortage. 


The car shortage situation, as summed up from re- 

orts sent in by correspondents from the affected dis- 
cts, shows no improvement, nor any hope of becom- 
g improved in the near future. The situation, if 
ything, is worse than at’last reports. The reports 
illow. 


At St. Louis, Mo. 


The continued car shortage is causing lumbermen much 
uxiety. There is no disposition to haggle over prices, pro- 
ded shipments can be made within any reasonable time. 
ith big crops assured the lumber people feel that sooner 

later conditions will right themselves, especially when 
rs are obtainable. 


At Kansas City, Mo. 


Orders offered are badly mixed and for rush shipment; a 
d combination on account of broken stocks and the car 
tuation. The car shortage, beyend doubt, bas assumed 
proportions predicted 60 days ago by those in touch with 
nditions. A thorough canvass of the manufacturers shows 
at, as a whole, they are securing only about 30 per cent 
their requirements. Some predict that conditions will 
main unchanged for 60 days, others say the situation will 
on improve.. The latter is the opinion of some very con- 
rvative concerns which should be in position to know. The 
‘ shortage has brought about two conditions: First, the 
inufacturers who are not burdened with a heavy order 
and have fairly well-assorted stocks are able to beok 
me faney-priced orders for rush shipment, limited to the 
iount of equipment they are able to secure. Second, the 
inufacturers who are burdened with a heavy order file have 
wen forced to withdraw from the market absolutely, prices 
nsidered. 


At Houston, Tex. 


There is a continual cry of car shortage and hardly any 
int is getting more than 50 per cent of its requirements. 
1e railroads have claimed that much of the car shortage 
as due to the cars not being unloaded promptly, but lum- 
rmen who wait 12 days for a car to be switched to their 
dis for unloading after they have been notified of its 
rrival in the railroad yards are prone to scoff at the idea 
at they are to blame for the car being held out of com- 
ission long enough for it to make two trips to the mills 
nd back. While the railroad tracks in Houston are badly 
ngested with loaded cars, it is also a fact that there are 
imbers of empties on the sidings that are not being sent 
it promptly, a fact that was demonstrated to the local 
ililroad men just a day or two ago, when the assistant 
neral manager of one of the big trunk lines came to 
llouston, made a personal inspection of the yards and lo- 
ited 179 empties on the company’s tracks. These he 
romptly ordered out and mills along that line will get the 
e of that many cars which would not have come to them 
r some time but for the personal efforts of this official. 
\gain, it is claimed that cars are not promptly returned to 
the lines that own them, as was noted in a communication 
st week from an official of an important lumber hauling 
road in Louisiana, who stated that while his road owned 
10 ears, only 100 of them were on the line at that time. 
Reports from Santa Fe —2 during the last few days 
re that temporary relief has been afforded by the distribu- 
tion of a large batch of cars, but as the Center branch of 
his road alone requires 275 cars a day, this will be but 
drop in the bucket, as it were, and will not relieve the 
tuation permanently. 


At Jacksonville, Fla. 


The car situation seems to be somewhat easier, at least 
‘he threatened car famine does not seem to be materializing 
s fast as was expected and, while there is some complaint 
f car shortage, as a whole the mills are fairly well sup- 
plied. The heavy movement of paving block material and 
ar material to northern and western cities has taken out of 
his territory a large number of flats which are slow in 
etting back, and the crate mills are looking forward to a 
xd shortage of box cars the latter part of October and 
through November. At present they are not getting as many 
joxes as they need but are not complaining to any great 
xtent. 


At Louisville, Ky. 


It is reported from Louisville that in order to relieve. a 
threatened car shortage of serious proportions the Kentucky 
Railroad Commission has issued an order to common Car- 
riers and shippers calling their attention to the fact that 
pecial effort should be made to facilitate movement of cars. 
it is pointed out that the movement of grain and other fall 
-rops threatens harm to other industries, including the lum- 
ver trade. The commission has set forth the following sug- 
zestions for shippers and carriers : 








First. Shippers should make demand for cars on the 
station agent in writing. 

Second. Load cars as promptly as possible and to full 
capacity and not take advantage of the full free time 
allowed for loading and give railway company immediate 
notice when car is ready for releage. 

Third, See that sufficient lumber is on hand to load the 
cars to their capacity. 

Fourth. Don’t use cars for storage while waiting for de- 
liveries to complete carloads. 

Fifth. Don’t place orders for more cars than absolutely 
needed. 

Sixth. Consignees should unload cars as promptly as 
possible and not take advantage of the free time allowed 
for unloading, and should give company immediate notice 
when a car is ready for release. 

Seventh. Give disposition of all cars as quickly as possible 
after their arrival at destination. 

Eighth. Railroad companies should see that a car record 
book is kept at each station, showing names of all parties 
ordering cars, date and hour ordered, kinds of cars required 
and date orders were filled. 

Ninth. Place without delay at point ordered all cars for 
which disposition is furnished by consignees. 

Tenth. See that all loaded cars are moved promptly from 
point of 'oading to destination, as delays in moving loaded 
cars have been the cause of serious complaints from shippers 
in past years. 

Eleventh. Have necessary repairs made at once to box 


cars. 
At St. Louis, Mo. 


According to a well-known hardwood lumberman a move- 
ment is on foot in the tardwood territory to try to put a 
stop to the car shortage by laying the matter before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to see if something can 
not be done to relieve the situation. Many hardwood mills 
will be compelled to close down unless the situation becomes 
much better within a short time. 


At Vicksburg, Miss. 


The hue and cry over car shortage is at hand and the 
lumbermen are complaining greatly over lack of ample facili- 
ties to move their product. The Yazoo and Mississippi Val- 
ley Railroad is getting out cars at its local shops as rapidly 
as possible and will repair several hundred there during the 
fall months. 


At Birminghain, Ala. 


There is little improvement in the car shortage situation, 
which has so seriously affected lumber dealers of the Bir- 
mingham district, according to local dealers. One firm re- 
ported that it could ship from 25 to 50 cars of lumber 
in addition to the actual shipment if cars were available. 
A number of the lumbermen complain that the cars are in 
the yards and simply need repair. Others are of the opinion 
that the grain movements in the West are responsible for 
the condition in the South. 


At Montgomery, Ala. 


At Montgomery, Ala., the car shortage has grown worse 
and some of the dealers have almost given up hope of 
shipping their products with any degree of promptness. 
Cotton shipments have begun which will mean an encroach- 
ment on the cars allotted to the lumber dealers. 


At Shreveport, La. 


The principal change in the yellow pine market has been 
in regard to the car shortage, which has grown worse daily. 
It has reached such a serious stage now that there is a_uni- 
versal howl from the lumbermen. Even the mills at junc- 
tions, where plenty of equipment was obtainable a few weeks 
ago on account of the competition, are now getting scarcely 
50 per cent of their requirements. One of the biggest manu- 
facturers reported that his mill uses on an average of 10 
cars daily, but that last week one road failed to furnish 
any equipment. The other road gave the mill about five cars 
a day ; otherwise business would have had to suspend insofar 
as shipping was concerned. From reports it seems that only 
about 15 or 20 per cent of the required equipment is being 
obtained by the lumbermen. A few mills are not getting 
that much while others are getting a little more. Another 
example of the serious condition of the shortage was reportec 
by a company operating a mill near Shreveport. During five 
days it received only three cars, two of them arriving loaded, 
when about two cars a day are needed to handle the mill’s 

Ss. 
ei oo reasonable to expect a still greater shortage for the 
cotton movement, which is undoubtedly taking many cars 
that would otherwise go to the lumber mills, has just about 
reached its high stage. For several weeks this movement 
will be very heavy. 


At Hattiesburg, Miss. 


The sawmill operators are having a hard time to keep 
their mills running on account of the scarcity of cars. 
Several are only running their planing mill part of the time 
as all shed stalls are full and there is passing room only 
on the wharves. As soon as a car comes in, it is used to 
clean up the passing room and the stalls remain full. Some 
of the mills are loading low-grade shed stock on open cars 
as the larger per cent of cars set in at the mills are open 
ones. The average mill is now getting about 20 per cent of 
the cars needed and one mill reports that last month it 
Shipped about one-third of the lumber manufactured. 


At Columbus, Ohio. 


The Ohio Public Service Commission is making every effort 
possible to avoid a car shortage and congestion at junction 
points on the railroads of the Buckeye State. To that end 
the commission called a number of the traffic officials of the 
railroads before it recently and questioned them with refer- 
ence to the causes of the shortage and the ways of pre- 
venting it from becoming worse. The lumber trade lacks cars 
badly and all manufacturers and jobbers are interested in 
the efforts being made to avoid the car shortage. 


At New Orleans, La. 


“Yellow pineically” the shortage has grown in severity 
during the last seven days. In the Louisiana cypress belt 
it has improved ith spots and deteriorated in other spots. 
A week ago some betterment of supply was noted quite gen- 
erally along the Southern Pacific. It is complained now 
that a part of that improvement has been lost. Mills so 
located as to enjoy competitive service are perhaps better 
served just now than they have been since the shortage 
reached the acute stage. But on the whole the volume of 
unshipped business may be said to be increasing. 


At Cadillac, Mich. 


The car supply in this section is very short. The rail- 
roads and even the shippers and some of the State commis- 
sions are charging this shortage to the owners of freight 
cars. The railroads fail to see why they are unable to 
properly handle the traffic. First, on account of lack of 
motive power; second, on account of having insufficient 
equipment of their own and in most cases being dependent 
upon their connections and subordinate lines for their car 
supply. From the Cadillac standpoint if the railroads would 
move the cars as fast as the shippers load them they would 
save considerable time, for frequently cars are left on the 
sidings for several days after they are loaded and ready 
for moving. This delay should be charged to the railroads 
and not to the shippers. 


At Memphis, Tenn. 


About 30 of the leading representatives of the hardwood 
manufacturing industry of Memphis held a conference with 
the officials of the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley road last 
Wednesday at which the inability to secure cars for the 
prompt transportation of logs to Memphis was discussed. 
The railroad men promised to do all they could to bring 
about the desired relief and asked that the representatives 
of the lumber industry meet them October 23, to ascertain 
just what progress has been made toward relieving the 
situation. If the steps taken in the meantime have not 
been of a character to afford relief to traffic, they have 
promised to do something else to further that end. 

The statement is made that an unusualiy large amount of 
timber is on the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley road awaiting 
transportation to Memphis. The shortage of cars, however, 
is seriously restricting its movement, for this is having 
the double effect of a shortage of logs at some mills here and 
of leaving timber in the country which is subject to worm 
damage and which may suffer serious injury if it is not cut 
into lumber at an early date. It is the latter phase of the 
situation which is making the lumbermen urge upon railroad 
men the supplying of the necessary cars with which to get 
this timber to the mills. 


At Philadelphia, Pa. 


Complaints of insufficient cars continue among the whole- 
salers, the condition seeming to be worse in West Virginia 
than at any other locality from which this market draws 
its supply. The Pennsylvania Railroad has over 25,000 men 
at work in its several car shops, and new cars and repaired 
ones are being put in commission rapidly, but the officials 
claim that these are taken so rapidly that they do not ease 
the situation. They also claim that the present volume of 
freight was never handled so quickly, and still they suffer a 
great shortage. They are urging shippers to load to full 
capacity and both shippers and consignees to avoid delay. 
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UNCLE SAM UNWITTING SALES AGENT 
FOR SCHEMERS. 


Che Government recently stood sponsor for the statement that in 
one year fraudulent schemes and schemers separated the American 
people from $120,000,000. That figure does not include money lost 
It does not include a dollar 


lost in legitimate trade nor does it embrace any of the losses that 


on stock exchanges and boards of trade. 


occur in connection with speculation of the kinds generally looked 
upon as even fairly legitimate. 

One hundred and twenty millions of dollars dropped into a slot 
machine that never pays; donated to the Wallingfords and all sorts 
of modern successors to the gold-brick artist, the lightning-rod shark 


and the distinguished-looking gentleman 


complicated as you imagine. 

Suppose a stranger should come into your office tomorrow and tr 
to get you to cash a check that you were satisfied was a forgery 
You would turn him down, of course. Now suppose that the nex 
Will you permit the strange 
to go his way unmolested to swindle your friend or will you go t 


da 


man he is apt to go to is your friend. 
the telephone and call the police? But suppose he is apt to put tha 
bad check over on your competitor and business enemy up the stree! 
What will you do?) Will you remember that if he gets that hundre 
it will leave your community, never to return, or will you let you 
personal dislike for your neighbor stand in the way of doing you 
duty by yourself and the entire community? That duty is plai: 
enough, isn’t it? 


The Case of Farmer Brown. 





with the three shells and the elusive pea! 
That’s a lot of money, you say. 
it took a lot of carefully handled bait to land 


True, and 


the year’s catch, but it was easy money and 
the victims had the pleasure of seeing the 
wheels go round, so why should they com- 
plain? 


A Boon to the Trickster. 

Uncle Sam excludes from the mails fetch- 
ing literature of the Honduras lottery and he 
is right in his opposition to that sort of dead town.”’ 
investment. But he 
sales agent for many schemes that would 
make the big Central American gambling 
same look honest and legitimate by com- 
The growth of the postal service 


unknowingly acts as 


parison. 
has been a boon to the trickster and in spite 
of all the watchful agents of the Government 
can do to keep the mails undefiled the larger 
part of that $120,000,000 


pockets of people who know the value of a 


cé 


Are you 
went into the 


nicely worded prospectus, a confidential per- time? 
sonal letter or two and the necessary postage 
stamps. 

But that $120,000,000 represents the win- 
nings of out-and-out frauds. It does not in- 
clude the case of the real estate man who 
has been doing a flourishing business in sand 
hills that won’t stay surveyed or wheat farms 
buried under a Yukon territory glacier. He 
is too keen to get himself tangled in the 
Government net. Nor does that big roll of 





YOU ARE HURT 


By anything that takes men and 
money out of your community and 
leaves no equivalent in their place. 

By any influence that teaches the 
younger generation to look elsewhere 
for opportunities. 

By the decadence of local pride that any 
permits any man to say ‘‘This is a 


WHAT ARE YOU 
DOING ABOUT IT? 


Are you an idle spectator, letting 
things go to ruin around you, or have 
you rolled up your sleeves and begun 
the fight for new life? 


putting it off till tomor- 
row’’ or are you doing it this week be- 
cause there never will be a better 


Are you a believer in prosperity ? 
If so just nail these questions on the 
front door as a reminder that you can’t 
afford to let a day go by without tak- 
ing a good sound whack at some fellow 
who is trying to undermine your com- 
munity. You will find plenty of heads 
to hit, and remember 


IT’S A JUST CAUSE. 


But suppose that the money-getting scheme, 
instead of being a worthless check, is a farm 
in some far-off place where crops grow only 
in a prospectus, and Farmer Brown is thx 
intended that it 
Farmer Brown loses that money he won't be 


victim. Do you realize 
able to buy any goods of you next spring ot 
And that he won’t buy 


‘ spring after next? 
harness or hardware or any more gro 
ceries than he has to have, and perhaps he 
will move away altogether to settle on that 
prospectus farm and try to raise a prospectus 
crop? If he does, will your business grow? 

Is it not a fact that you—and every other 
community-building business or professional 
man in your vicinity—are interested in keep 
ing Farmer Brown on his farm and keeping 
his money in the bank TO HIS CREDIT 
until he spends it for something legitimate? 

If so, here is another line of work for that 
business organization in your town: To pro- 
tect your people who do not know how to 
protect themselves against the schemes of 
the money grabbers; to show Farmer Brown 
that he can not afford to put his savings into 
a salted gold mine or a grapefruit farm in 
Manitoba or insurance in wildcat Lloyds or 
mail order farm implements whose only rec- 
ommendation is that they will rust out faster 
than the other kind when allowed to winter 
out in the pasture. 

The object, in other words, is to educate 








bills include the man who discovered that a 
three-dollar 
could be made to net $9. 


“solid gold filled” watch and $2 worth of advertising 
For such transactions are contrary to no 
law. They may not square up with your code of ethics, but they 
can’t be made the basis of a postal fraud order. 


What the Relation Is. 


“But what has all this,” you say, “to do with building up my com- 
Let’s see just what the relation is: 


Take your own community, for example. 


munity 2” 
Figure for yourself the 
amount of capital available for investment. Find out what percentage 
of the country’s loose change it represents. Then take that per- 
centage of $120,000,000 and you have your community’s yearly 
average contribution to the confidence game of the type that comes 
Now double and 
perhaps treble the amount to include the losses through other chan- 
nels, some of them perfectly legal, but all wholly morally wrong, and 
you will find that you and your neighbors are paying heavy tribute. 


under the observation of the postal authorities. 


The answer is not as 


“But what can we do about it?” 


you ask. 


your people to consider quality in what they 
buy and to teach them it does not pay to let go of their money until 
they see what they are getting for it. 


The Fake Charitable Enterprise. 


One of the most profitable frauds operated for many years in the 
big cities was the fake charitable enterprise. The amount of money 
formerly collected in New York and Chicago by means of schemes 
of this sort ran into the millions. But the game has run its limit 
because nearly every large city now has its commercial organization 
that investigates the charities seeking contributions and eliminates 
those of questionable character, branding them as fraudulent. 
ness men have this protection and find that it is necessary. But who 
protects that farmer against any form of fraud? He has cut his eye 
teeth on experience and he isn’t as easy as he used to be in the day 
of the lightning rod note, but he is human, and without advice or any 
sort of dependable information he is apt to drop his money in the 
letter box and never see it again. And then it is certain that you 
won't see it either. 


Bust 
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BUYING “A PIG IN A POKE” IS RISKY BUSINESS. 


If you and your fellow business men, thoroughly organized, object 
‘o the publication of advertising of questionable schemes in your 
ical paper, that advertising wil! not appear in its columns, unless 
he publisher finds that you turn a deaf ear to his plea for reasonable 
Of course he has to have revenue to issue his paper and 
he can not depend on you for it he must look elsewhere. 
But every business man should exert his last ounce of influence in 


upport. 


munity. 


favor of clean, truthful advertising and in favor of the fullest ex- 
posure of every scheme that tends to take wealth out of ithe com- 
The result of organized effort in this direction—and it is 
bound to come in time—will be greater prosperity for those who ar¢« 
entitled to it and a tremendous reduction in the profits of the “gen- 
tlemen who live by their wits,” 
order business or in some other calling. 


whether they be engaged in the mail 





FALLACIES OF MAIL ORDER CLAIMS EXPOSED IN ALL SECTIONS. 


[rom the Hutchinson (Kans.) Gazette. | 


{AIL ORDER FAKING TO BE HANDED BLOW. 


Business Men of Hutchinson Make Investigation. 





Names are being Furnished Outside Houses with Result 
hat many are Duped by Big Promises and Cheap Goods... 

jacked by the business men of Hutchinson and 
inetioned by the farmers who are members of the 
crange, a war is soon to be started in Reno County 
» stop the practice of years’ standing of public offi- 
als, who have access to the names of residents of 
this county, furnishing lists of these names to mail 
rder houses and fake advertising schemers. 

The matter is to officially be presented to the com 
ercial club as a body at its next meeting, when some 


expression on the matter will be requested. 


Not only does this work injury to the business firms 
of Hutchinson and other towns over the county, bui 

also puts the names of farmers in the hands of 
‘fakers,’’ who prey upon them under lavish promises 
that are never fulfilled. When they get the names a 
letter is mailed to each of the addresses furnished 
irging them to become purchasers of some worthless 
article or medicine. In this way they are able to leece 
the farmers out of thousands of dollars annually and 
leprive the home merchant of a class of trade that 
he should have. 

County and city officials who have access to thé 
names and addresses of residents of the county fre 
juently get letters from this class of firms in the east 
ern cities asking the officials to furnish them with a 
list of the names and addresses of all residents of the 
county. Sometimes the officials get as much as $15 for 
the list, this amount being kept by the official as 
‘side money.’’ 

Farmers often get letters from such firms and won 
der how their names came to be given to such firms, 
not realizing that they are sent in by some public 
official having access to their names. 

The object of bringing the attention of this matter 
to the commercial club is said to get some concerted 
action, and to bring pressure to bear on the officials 
to stop furnishing these names to such firms. This 
move is said to be so closely allied with the buy-at- 
home policy adopted by the commercial club, that that 
hody should take the matter in charge. 





CORNCRIB GIFT HIT AT COUNTY FAIR. 


Some weeks ago this department told about Hunter, 
Rourke & Co., of Urbana, Ill., giving away a children’s 
playhouse at the county fair at Champaign, Ill., and 
what a success the innovation proved to be. The story 
contained a suggestion for the W. J. Dunham Lumber 
Company, of Wautoma, Wis., and this concern with 
just as much success gave away free a new corncrib 
at the county fair held recently at Wautoma. The 
accompanying picture shows the corncrib, which is 
manufactured by the company. A number was given 
to every farmer who visited the Dunham exhibit at the 
fair, and on the closing day of the fair numbers were 
lrawn from a box and the winner announced. 

This feature attracted hundreds of farmers to the 
exhibit and gave members of the lumber concern an 
opportunity to renew acquaintanceship, introduce the 
new cornecrib and talk other lines of the company’s 
activities. In the left of the picture is shown a small 


silo built in perfect detail, the same as the large ones 
the lumber company is putting out. At the time the 
drawing took place about 300 farmers were standing 
around awaiting the announcement of the name of the 
winner. Advertising matter was distributed among all 
the farmers, explaining different features of the 
exhibit. Members of the exhibiting concern believe 
the influence of giving away the corncrib will be far- 
reaching, and the best sort of an advertisement. 





~ 
[From the Twin City Commercial Bulletin, St Paul.] 


COMBATING THE CATALOG HOUSE. 


An Article from a Minnesota Merchant’s Store Paper 


~He Offers to Prove He Can Save His Cus- 
tomers Money Over Catalog House. 

Charles S. Palmer, general merchant, Le Roy, Minn., 
issues a monthly store paper under the title of ‘‘ Pal- 
mer’s Store and Farm Review.’’ 
tains a great deal of interesting reading matter and 
some very well prepared advertisements. 

In the last number Mr. Palmer pays his compliments 
to the retail mail order 
manner: 


We Know Retail Mail Order Book Better Than 
You Do. 

We are careful students of the retail mail order 
catalog. We know it better than any of our cus 
tomers. 

This is why we say without hesitation that we 
can do better by you than they can. There is a 
whole lot in a person’s knowing what he is talking 
about when he makes a statement of that kind. 

We believe in the principle of knowing your foe 
before you fight him. We KNOW retail mail order. 
We know its weaknesses. And we are fighting it 
as hard as we know how. We haven’t the least 
objection to telling you this, either. 

Now we are not going to claim we can undersell 
the retail mail order houses on everything. That 
would be a stupid falsehood which we would have 
no chance of making good on. The retail mail 
order people offer some ‘things away down. These 
are what they call ‘‘leaders.’’ They get you to 
thinking well of them on some of these things and 
then soak it to you on others you do not know so 
well. 

We know this, and we can prove it. 

We know something else we can prove. 

We know—and remember we stand ready with 
the proof at any time—that we can save you 
money in the aggregate of your purchases. We 
will figure up with you on an average month’s 
supplies and actually show you where we ean 
SAVE YOU MONEY. 

Now, we wouldn’t dare make such a statement 
as that were we not familiar with the mail order 
catalog. 

Some merchants have been asking you for jus- 
tice. We don’t want it. All we ask is a fair 
chance to prove to you what we can do. 

Ve have no quarrel with people for trying to 
make their money go as far as possible. That is 
natural and proper. We have no right to appeal to 
you for your trade because we need the money 
or on the grounds of justice, 
































COUNTY FAIR SHE W. 





EXHIBIT OF 





J. DUNHAM LUMBER CO., WAUTOMA, WIS. 


This publication con- 


houses in the following 


But when we say WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY 
we have established the right to a chance to prove 
our Case. 

And when we HAVE PROVED it, that gives us 
a claim on your trade. 

That’s a straight business proposition which we 
think you will agree with. 

Let us prove our case. 


“ 





SHOULD APPRECIATE COMFORTS. ‘* 

Saturday night the people from the country 
remarked how nice and cool it was down town, with 
the streets sprinkled and free from dust. Yes, it. costs 
money to have the streets sprinkled and a band concert 
and all these nice things, and Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
didn’t pay for any of it, either. Now, really, don’t 
you feel just a little ashamed to send to Chicago for 
your goods?—Coin (Iowa) Gazette. 





MAIL ORDER HOUSE. 
[From the Taylor (Tex.) Texan.] 

There are many merchants who believe that money 
spent in advertising is like charity, because everybody 
in their territory knows them. Yet we venture the 
assertion that a large percentage of the business the 
mail order houses draw from the rural communities is 
due to the fact that the purchaser does not know he 
can get the goods as advantageously from his home 
merchants. The country merchant can advertise with 
the same proportionate success in his local paper that 
the department stores gain by advertising in the city 
papers by simply letting the people know what he has 

in stock and what he is aacues for it. 





Le 


SOME LIBRARY, BELIEVE ME. 

First Farmer: I see the Hawks are getting a pretty 
pretentious lib’ary. 

Second Farmer: Yep. One hundred and fourteen 
mail order catalogs, 44 on farm implements and 235 
railway folders is enough t’ make any man’s home 
complete.—T. P. A. Magazine. 





ATTRACTIVE FLOATS IN BOOSTER PARADE. 


At a recent booster day parade which was a and 
carried out by the Community Development Club, of Saw- 
yer, Wis., the local merchants and farmers of the com 
munity vied with one another in producing attractive 
floats. Many of these floats were elaborate and were 
of a character that would make them creditable to any 
large city. Among the floats that were noted as espe- 
cially attractive was one of a farmer and dairyman. 
This consisted of an immense platform mounted on a 
wagon and was designed to show all the processes of 
dairying, the industry in which the farmer was engaged. 
In the center of the platform was a highbred milch 
cow, beside which was seated a man milking. On one 
end of the platform was a cream separator and on the 
other end a churn, and both were in operation. 

Another float which attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion is shown by the accompanying illustration. This 
float was built and driven by H. R. Isherwood, general 
manager of the Sawyer Lumber Co., and president of the 
Community Development Club, of Sawyer. Mr. Isher- 
wood has been one of the prime movers in the community 
development work which has been in progress at Sawyer 
for a number of months and whenever any movement is 
to be undertaken that promises to work for the welfare 
of Sawyer Mr. Isherwood may be found in the front 


ranks, 

















FLOAT OF THE SAWYER LUMBER CO. ON BOOSTER DAY AT SAWYER, WIS 
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Estimating Lumber by the Piece Seldom Practiced Among Yardmen—Business and Politics Are Separated During a Presidential 


QUOTING BY THE HUNDRED FEET. 


Conditions generally in the lumber business are as 
spotted as a leopard. Take the systems of quoting for 
instance. In some sections lumber is quoted by the 
hundred feet, and outside of that area, small or large 
as the case may be, nothing is quoted by the thousand. 

Which is the better way of quoting? Recently it was 
remarked by a dealer of many years’ experience that 
while he never had quoted by the hundred, for the reason, 
he thought, that no other dealer in his market had done 
so, he was in favor of it. Lumber so quoted seemed less 
expensive, he thought—an argument that has been used 
by others. Especially when there is a sharp advance in 
values it is thought by many it is an advantage to quote 
by the hundred. Say the advance is $3 a thousand, it 
seems of smaller consequence to the average customer to 
be told that it is only 50 cents a hundred. To those who 
have a quick comprehension of relative values of course 
the 30 cents and the $3 would have the same meaning, 
but not all men are blessed with this comprehension— 
mighty few, in fact, are so blessed. 

There is here and there a dealer who favors a method 
of quoting in smaller quantities than a hundred feet, 
and quotes by the piece, which is an excellent way to do, 
no doubt, when the purchase is small. If a purchaser 
wants two or three pieces of dimension, half a dozen 
pieces of flooring, or that number of boards, there is 
little sense in giving the price per thousand feet. A 
dealer put it in this way: ‘‘If I should pass a fruit 
stand, pick up a couple of oranges, and ask the fruit 
man how much they were he would tell me 10 cents. 
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* * it is only 30 cents a hundred.” 


He wouldn’t think of telling me they were 50 cents a 
dozen.’’ 

It was asked by another lumberman, ‘‘How many 
employees in a hundred do you think have learned the 
business of quoting down to so fine a point that they can 
give the price of a piéce offhand?’’ 
~ I told him I thought they were very few. ‘‘They are 
few—very few,’’ he said. ‘‘I have four employees in 
my yard, and I think they are as capable as the run of 
men, but I don’t believe that one of them could tell you 
quickly the price of one board.’’ 

‘*Let’s test one of them,’’ I said to him, and I went 
from the office into the shed. Coming to a bin of 16-foot 
flooring, I pulled out a board and asked a man who was 
near what it was worth. ‘‘Thirty-four dollars,’’ he 
replied. ‘‘Yes, a thousand; but what is this board 
worth?’’ He was confused, and went to figuring out 
the price of the board on a tab of blank paper that he 
carried in his hip pocket. 

‘<There you have it,’’ the dealer remarked. ‘‘ Not one 
employee in a thousand knows the value of the lumber he 
is handling every day except by the even hundred feet. 
If you go below the hundred feet he has to figure it out.’’ 

“*Do you think that the employers of these employees 
could do any better?’’ he was asked. 

‘*Probably not; I know I couldn’t,’’ he replied. 
‘*That, however, has nothing to do with the fact that a 
man who is rightly trained ought to know. He ought 
to know the price of a single board as quickly as a fruit 
man should know the price of one orange.’’ 


I don’t know how many employees carry in their» 


pockets a price list, per piece, of the various items in 
the yard, but I think they are few. I never have seen 
but one such list. In the nature of things it was not 
complete, but it eovered three or four pages of an 
ordinary pocket memorandum book. 

A great deal of lumber is sold by the foot, such as 
mahogany and walnut counter tops for fine stores, bars, 
ete., and high grade white pine and redwood for pattern 
work. In many sheds there are small piles of selected, 





extra wide lumber that is sold in no other way than by 
the foot. 


AN EXHIBITION OF SOUND SENSE. 


© 

In the past four months I have been over a good deal 
of territory, have talked with hundreds of lumbermen, as 
well as many other business men, among the latter 
bankers, merchants, manufacturers, and not in a single 
instance have I heard it said that business was light on 
account of this being presidential year. In instances 
when it was light it was not charged to the political 
campaign. In the past it has been chronic with us to 
talk about crawling into our business holes every fourth 
year. It didn’t appeal to us that we could elect a 
president without forfeiting a considerable portion of the 
business of the country that otherwise would have been 
done. This way of thinking became a disease. It was 
absolutely void of good common sense, as has been 
proved. 

Let us get right down to bottom facts and ask, What 
will become of this great nation no matter who may sit 
in the presidential chair? Let us, the people, answer the 
question, and not depend on the answers given by the 
politicians and the money brokers. You and I are of 
the people, and no matter who shall be president we know 
of certain things that we will be obliged to do. We 
expect to eat three square meals a day, and we must buy 
the food. We expect that cur families will go decently 
clothed, and we must buy the clothes. People will have 
houses in which to live and they must buy the material 
of which they are built. These are the three great neces- 
sities—food, clothes, shelter—and we are going to have 
all of them, and to have them we must work for them. 
And that is what is happening all over this country— 
people are working, working, working, and getting good 
pay for it. 

An extensive eastern manufacturer said to me, ‘‘ We 
are swinging into a period of great prosperity.’’ He 
didn’t say, if So-and-so, or So-and-so, or So-and-so is 
president. He didn’t qualify the statement in the least. 

In every town there are men who have nothing else to 
do who hang around the corners, or sit on dry goods 
boxes, and talk polities, but all this talk indicates noth- 
ing but a spite against some particular candidate. They 
know no more about the principles advocated by the dif- 
ferent parties than my eld black cow would if she were 
alive. It is no wonder that the bird of silence—the owl— 
is denominated as the bird of wisdom. 

No matter what may be said about the movement of 
lumber, or who says it, there is a large volume of build- 
ing. In a city of more than 40,000 I was told by a 
dealer that the lumber business was ‘‘bum,’’ from which 
it would naturally be inferred that building was light. 
That afternoon I was out in an auto with another dealer, 
and in one little corner of the town we counted 17 houses 
that were in course of construction. This dealer said, 
‘‘Tt is the best year I ever have had.’’ A like remark 
was made by another dealer of the town. Because the 
business was not coming the way of the first dealer men- 
tioned he called it ‘*bum.’’ 

The little Iowa burg of 3,000 in which I live when at 
home may be instanced. I have heard it said that the 
lumber business here had reached its zenith; that the 
country was about ‘‘finished’’ so far as building was 
concerned, and consequently it was finished to a large 
extent so far as the sale of lumber was concerned, but 
in this year of our Lord—and presidential year at that— 
never before in one year has so much lumber been sold. 
There has just been finished a fine addition to a depart- 
ment store; a garage that cost $6,000 has gone in; a 
feed stable that cost $5,000; a machine shop and foundry 
that cost $20,000; an interior finish factory that cost 
several thousand; at this writing excavations are being 
made for a theater that will cost $30,000, and for a 
combination business block and European hotel that will 
cost at least $15,000. In addition as many as 30 resi- 
deneces are under way, and I am told there are two or 
three families living in tents who are unable to get their 
heads under a roof. 

Talk about politics! The postmaster is interested in 
polities; the three local newspapers must of course whoop 
it up for the parties they represent, the few would-be 
office holders are of course hoping that lightning will 
strike them, but beyond these, few talk politics. When 
the people .can catch their breath they talk about the 
bumper corn crop, the high price of cattle and hogs, the 
advancing price of farm lands and the prospect that the 
town will jump the coming year as well as this, but of 
politics, little. I met a man on the street who heretofore 
as a partisan has been as hot as a coal; the whole country 
would drop right down through to perdition unless his 
party gained the ascendency; and this time he was as 
tame as a frosted cucumber. He had a preference for 
president, but no matter which of the three candidates 
reached the goal he shouldn’t worry, as he believed every 
one of them is a good American! 

If at this writing you had just completed a trip of 
a thousand miles, on the trains, in the hotels, in the 
restaurants, I believe you would have heard little polit- 
ical talk. All the men you saw would not talk polities 
much, but will they vote? You bet they will vote, every 
man of them, and they will shove their ballots in with 
more muscle and determination than they have on many 


Year—Keeping Up With the Correspondence. 


such occasions heretofore, but they are not howling the 
lungs weak telling for whom they will vote. 

1 hope that from this on the great American peop! 
will not think that because a presidential campaign yea 
rolls around every forty-eight months that business tha 
year must take a back seat. Let’s relegate the tradition 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT CORRESPONDENCE. 


A second letter is received from a dealer in souther 
Nebraska, and it can be read between the lines that i 
his opinion his first one in which he asked for inform: 
tion regarding the machinery necessary for a pocke 
planing mill was not promptly answered as it should hav. 
been. The answer to his first letter was forwarded th 
day before the second one was received. This deale 
says he is anxious to put in a little mill as soon as poss: 
ble—a statement that causes me to respect his judgment 

At times I am less prompt in answering letters tha 
a couple dead in love with each other are when writing— 
but there is a reason. Going on my trips as the wind 
listeth Unele Sam’s mail carriers, in order to catch me 
would have to run like greyhounds. When I visit a 
town of one of you there is no telling in advance whethe: 
[ will take the first train out, or remain for a day or two. 
It depends largely on what kind of a fellow you are- 
on your personality, how many ideas regarding the way 
of conducting a retail lumber business you have, what 
your yard improvements are, and I am so selfish and 
frank as to say, to what use you put your auto, and the 
grade of cigars you smoke. There is not a day when on 
a trip that I know where I will be the next day. 
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“*¢ ¢ * few talk politics.” 


A single instance will serve, I trust, to justify myself 
in the minds of the few who think I should be right on 
the job every minute to answer letters. Recently on a 
two months’ trip my best girl and six-foot kid went 
along, leaving our house as vacant as a last year’s bird 
nest. Nothing in it was alive except the gas and electric 
meters, which on our return seemed to have been work- 
ing. To prevent the post office from being run over 
with my mail I asked J. Rumsey Reeve, an old-time 
retail lumberman, but “who at that time was running a 
clothing store, if he would store it in his place if it were 
put in his box, which he kindly consented to do. On our 
arrival home he brought the mail over in his carriage, 
and being a little curious I swung it on the scales and it 
weighed 79 pounds—and that was not all of it, either. 
Why, I could have kept a bunch of pretty stenographers 
at work for three days. 

You see, don’t you? When at home I aim to answer 
every letter on the tick of the clock, as every good busi- 
ness man should answer his letters, but when absent 
gathering the ideas which if only you take heed will 
make you rich, please don’t shower upon me any cusses 
if there is an enforced tardiness. 


CREDIT TO THE REAL ESTATE MEN. 


In Cleveland, Ohio, one fine Sunday morning, wanting 
to see what was doing at Shaker Heights, which is to be 
one of Cleveland’s fine residential districts, I took a ear 
and rode out eight miles or more from the center of the 
city. A large area that once belonged to the Shakers, 
who are becoming about as extinct as the dodo, is build- 
ing up. As is usual, from my dress appearance, the real 
estate agents on the ground took me for a prosperous 
citizen, and pointed out a five-thousand-dollar lot on 
which no doubt they thought I might erect a mansion. 
Having told them that appearances are oftentimes de- 
ceiving they talked about building lots less, and a great 
deal about the city development. 

This was one of many occasions when I was impressed 
with the close relationship of the real estate men and the 
retail lumbermen. These real estate dealers buy land, 
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off subdivisions, sell lots, and in this way pave the 
vay for dwellings. In fact, in many cities the retail 
imbermen would have closer picking than they do if it 
ere not for the real estate speculators. In one city a 
ibdivision was pointed out that formerly was owned by 

farmer who could not be induced to sell a lot. Finally 
real estate firm bought the farm, laid it off into lots, 
nd within the past twelve months more than that num- 

‘er of dwellings have gone up, and seven excavations 
vere counted. I was told that more than 100 lots had 
heen sold, and that it was the intention of the pur- 
hasers to build at an early date. 

Real estate concerns frequently have been of service 
o me. If one desires to know the exact status of the 
residence conditions of a town the real estate men, most 
f whom do a renting business, are the lads who can 
ive the information. Their fingers are constantly on 
he pulse of the house demand and supply. I was told 
y a lumberman that his town was overbuilt. ‘‘I sup- 
sose that you could ride over it and count 50 ‘For rent’ 
igns,’’? he said. ‘‘On one side of the city, near an 
bnoxious marsh, we counted 11 of these signs. Going 
iown a street I shied into a real estate office. ‘‘Can 
ou rent me a good house?’’ was asked. 

‘*Not in this town,’’ was the reply. ‘‘We could rent 
1 dozen good houses before tomorrow night if we had 
‘hem. We have people on the waiting list for them.’’ 

‘¢What do you mean by good houses?’’ 

‘*Modern, but not necessarily expensive. Houses that 
ost from $3,000 and up, and that would rent for from 
+25 to $30 a month. Renters-these days look more at 
he inside of a house than they do at the outside. They 
vant a bath, grate, gas and electricity.’’ 

“*T have been told the town is overbuilt.’’ 

‘*Tt is with houses that many families would not 
ceupy if rent was free, and in which others would not 
ve unless they were forced to. In the sense that there 
ire many vacant houses that on our list are marked 
undesirable,’ the town may be overbuilt, but this is not 
the way to look at it.’’ 

In this office, in less than five minutes, I was confi 
lent that I had gained correct knowledge of the house 
ondition. 

In any town of this description, and there are many 
of them, there is hope for the retail lumberman. If 
there is any gumption at all in the town the demand for 
dwellings will sooner or later be met. There are people 
vho, if they can not rent a house to their liking, will 
build. The owners of undesirable property that has been 
acant for some time will come to a realization that the 
most profitable thing to do is to put it in shape. 

[It was remarked by a dealer as we rode up a street, 
‘‘Tt is rather surprising how many fairly well to do 
people rent. In the block of flats just passed there are 
several living who could build on the boulevard if they 
vere so disposed. Two or three of them are high-priced 
salaried men. By renting they avoid taxes, the bother of 
repairs, ‘overhead’ expenses, as one might say, and at 
the same time they are foot free in a real estate way.’’ 

DOING BUSINESS ON SMALL CAPITAL. 

The dealer was not overexubrent. He said he had the 
toothache, and that is enough to take the gimp out of 
inybody. Curious, isn’t it, that some little physical 
defect like this will telegraph up to the dome of thought 
ind disarrange the mental furniture as though it were 
moving day. 

‘‘T have smoked enough in 24 hours to kill a dog, 
hoping it would knock the pain,’’ he said, biting the end 
from a cigar, and handing another one to me. 

‘“‘Have it out,’’ I cheerfully suggested. When it 
omes to having a tooth out I am one of the cowards of 
the world, but offhand I could suggest the operation to 
him with a smile. That’s the way we are. 

Maybe the story he got off later on was toothache talk 

I don’t know. Possibly if the rebellious tooth had lain 
n the palm of his hand he would have told another 
story—neither do I know as to that. 

The conversation had drifted for awhile when I asked 
how So-and-so, with whom I had a slight acquaintance, 
and who located in the town about two years ago, was 
getting on. 

‘All right, so far as I know,’’ he said. ‘‘T suppose 
e is selling as much lumber as any of us. The way he 
ias hung on, and the amount of business he is doing has 
pset the guesswork of all of us. When he came here 
our best information was that he wasn’t worth a clean 
wo thousand dollars in the world, and under the cir- 
umstances his coming didn’t cause us to gasp for breath. 
‘here were four yards here, not one of us was a pauper; 
ve thought that the field was chock full and running 
ver a little, and we didn’t pay much attention to him, 
ut after two years there the little cuss is, and running 
wo teams. 

‘‘T once thought that it took money to do business 
vith, but it don’t. Six years ago I thought I couldn’t 
uake a riffle here unless I had $10,000. I was deluded. 
if a man is builheaded enough to dive right in to bust 
r win I don’t see but he gets along as well as the 
others. When So-and-so came here with $2,000, and put 
half of it into improvements on a.rented lot, we thought, 
vr I did anyway, ‘With that thousand dollars leeway 
they won’t sell him much lumber.’ But sell him! They 
sold him all the lumber he could pile up. Maybe that is 
the way, make your business make money instead of put- 
ting money into it. 

‘“*What kind of a competitor? Can’t find much fault 
with him about that. But if you don’t mind let me tell 
you about this competitor business. It depends on what 
kind of a competitor the buying public thinks one mer- 
chant is of another. That idea among merchants them- 
selves doesn’t go far. It doesn’t round up many dollars. 
\ man may be thought by his fellow merchants to be 
one of the best competitors in the world and when he 
dies his neighbors may have to toss in to pay for his 
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“* * * and pointed out a five-thousand-dollar lot.” 


coffin. We learn some things on the way to middle age, 
and if I should start again, the question I should ask 
myself would be, ‘What kind of a competitor do my 
customers think I am of my competitors?’ I should 
want them to think that I was that kind of a competitor 
that could give them a little nearer their money’s worth 
than the others could. It is the customers’ opinion of 
the kind of competitor he is that settles a merchant’s 
hash. The most of us start out by wanting to be thought 
a goody, goody boy by our competitors, numbering three 
or four, possibly. We mustn’t violate a rule of ethics 
for fear that three or four competitors will have bad 
dreams about us. It is for a merchant to be on the 
watch that his customers don’t have bad dreams about 
him. There is So-and-so, [naming the competitor of 
whom he had been talking], he came here among us 
kerslam! with an air that said he had as much right to 
do it as a meteor would have falling in the meadow out 
there, and so he had the right, I wouldn’t deny that, 
but what I am getting at is that he didn’t care a darn 
the impression he was creating with his competitors. He 
cultivated his customers, and let his competitors go their 
own way.’’ 

‘*So I take it,’’ I broke in as he was holding a mouth- 
ful of smoke that it might more effectually disable the 
toothache microbe, ‘‘that if you were going to break 
into the business again you would do it without money 
and ignore your competitors. ’’ 

“*Can’t say as I would,’’ he said, smiling for the first 
time since I was in the office, ‘but we see how a man 
can do it and succeed.’’ 

[ aimed to see the competitor in question, but he was 
not at home. His yard, however, was surrounded by a 
businesslike atmosphere. ‘‘I wish he was home, for he 
would be awfully glad to see you,’’ the foreman said. 

On going to the hotel I looked at the rating of this 
dealer about whom so much was said that his ears must 
have burned. He isn’t set down as financially heavy as 
some of you, but it was noticed that following his name 
was the first numeral, and that means ‘‘ Prompt pay.’’ 
If that was his motto from the beginning it may have 
helped him out. I have known such a thing to increase 
a dealer’s capital several times in the eyes of the whole- 
sale men who sold him. 

As said, this may have been toothache talk, but I have 
met a great many dealers with normal teeth who failed 
to get down into the very belly of a subject as this one 
did. I should like to see him some time when he didn’t 
have the toothache. 


THE GRADE OF COMPETITORS DESIRED. 

If you were out of business and expected to locate in 
a town that was new to you, vou would have some idea, 
indistinet in a way though it might be, of the kind of 
competitors you would hope to have. To entertain an 
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idea of that kind would be as natural as breathing. It 
would run through your head, ‘‘ Will they be willing to 
give me a square deal, or not? Will they be frank, out- 
spoken fellows, or will they stand around the corners 
and throw stones at me?’’ 

These questions could not be answered except tenta- 
tively. Whether they would give you a square deal might 
depend to a considerable extent on whether you met them 
half way on the square deal proposition. And whether 
they would throw stones at you might depend largely on 
whether you first threw a pebble or two at them. These 
questions, the solutions of which would depend largely 
on moods and circumstances, could not be answered defi- 
nitely in advance. You might be so good that your 
competitors would welcome you with open arms, and you 
might be so mean they would try to kick you out of town. 

There are certain conditions, however, which would be 
positive from the start, one of which would be that so 
far as a knowledge of the lumber business was concerned 
your competitors would know more about it than you did, 
or you would know more about it than they. Which 
would you prefer it should be? 

A few years ago it was remarked by a dealer in a 
fair-sized market that he would willingly pay for all the 
lumber papers that came to his town if by so doing it 
would be the means of keeping them out of the hands 
of his competitors. If I remember rightly four copies 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN went to that town, and 
the cost of these with that of the others that were 
received would bring the total up to, say $18. Plainly, 
he would be willing to pay that amount if it would be 
the means of keeping every lumber publication out of the 
hands of his competitors. The reason is plain on the 
surface—he would keep his competitors: as ignorant as 
possible of all details of the business that he might have 
a cinch on the knowledge pertaining to the trade that 
might be imparted by the various papers. 

That is the only time I have heard it put in exactly 
that way, but the gist of the matter is what every mer- 
chant, every professional man feels right down in his 
heart of hearts every day, namely, that his knowledge of 
his business might be superior to that of his competitors. 
That superiority would mean self preservation which we 
are taught by every day experience is the first law of 
nature, whether in the business world, or out of it. 
Every mother’s son of us knows that knowledge is 
power, and knowing this we are at so little pains to 
obtain it that it is only in accordance with the eternal 
fitness of things if we get it in the neck. 

We are aware, of course, that the larger the stock 
of general intelligence possessed by a competitor touch- 
ing the lumber business the better competitor he ought 
to be in respect to working for profits, keeping the 
market on an even keel, and so on, yet notwithstanding 
this stock of intelligence may be large in others, when we 
take an inventory of ourselves we are hoping to find 
ours a little larger, meaning as it always does, a leverage 


in our favor 


WHITE PINE IN MEXICO. 


The Durango Mountain Lumber Co. in December will 
begin operation of its large and modern plant at 
Durango, Mexico, with a capacity of 70,000,000 feet 
a year. It has planing mill, cut-up shop and box fac- 
tory facilities amply commensurate with the mill’s 
output. The mill contains two Allis-Chalmers single- 
cutting band mills, a 6-foot horizontal split bed resaw, 
power being supplied by eight 250-horsepower boilers, 
two 600-kilowatt Allis-Chalmers turbines and one 1,000- 
horsepower Corliss engine. 

The timber is mostly white pine, there being some 
oak, and there is owned by this company and tribu- 
tary to its plant about 5,000,000,000 feet of timber, 
which is said to be the finest body of white pine in 
the Republic of Mexico. The plant is located about 
150 miles southwest of Torreon, and is closer to the 
Mexican markets than any other lumber company. 
Therefore, this company has a distinct advantage. 
The upper grades will be exported to the United 
States, England and Australia, and as Mexican white 
pine is already extensively and favorably known it is 
expected this new company will find a ready market 
for its output. 

The company is controlled largely by Fernando 
Pimentel y Fagoaga and Eduardo Hartmann, the for- 
mer of Mexico City, and the latter of Durango, Mr. 
Pimentel being one of the wealthiest men in Mexico. 

Allan H. Daugharty, Yeon Building, Portland, Ore., 
has charge of the company’s sales outside of Mexico, 
and R. T. Lester is sales manager in Mexico. The 
Durango company is fortunate in securing the serv- 
ices of these men, who are well and favorably known 
in lumber circles. To Messrs. Daugharty and Lester 
is due the credit of introducing Mexican white pine 
in Mexico, United States and England, while in charge 
of the sales for the Madera Co. (Ltd.). 











LABORER ARRESTED AS FIREBUG. 
Burra.o, N. Y., Oct. 15.—Michael Ratki, a laborer, 26 
years old, was arrested this week at the lumberyard of 
G. Elias & Bro., during a small fire there. The police 
say that the man admitted having discovered the lum 
beryard fire and he is suspected of having set a number 
of fires in that neighborhood. According to his sworn 
statement to the police, he discovered several fires and 
was on the spot when flames broke’ out in the yard of 
O. E. Yeager, at the plant of the Warren Lubricant Uo., 
and at:other places. Three fires, according to the police, 
have broken out at the man’s lodging house recently, in 

each instance the origin having been mysterious. 
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| THE RAMBLER IN KANSAS | 


If one wishes to retire from business or the farm and 
live where he can get the most for his money, he should 
move to a college town. There he will meet men and 
women who have been successful in life. Lawrence, 
Kans., the seat of the State university, is a town of this 
sort. One of the oldest, and probably the most historical 
town in the State, it has a solid growth which is not 
endangered by any local conditions. With about 15,000 
inhabitants, it is large enough to have everything desired 
for the making of a comfortable home. The ever-growing 
number of students brings annually an increasing number 
of people who desire to build handsome homes, educate 
their children, and enjoy life. The town has enough 
factories to employ those who wish to work, nearly every 
one has a few students to room, and there is enough 
money brought in from other parts of the State to give 
a healthy financial circulation. There are six lumber 
yards, from the Kreeck yard in North Lawrence to the 
J. W. Miller yard at the extreme south end of the town. 
Two of the yards, those of C. E. Friend, and the Trovillo 
Lumber Co., are in the same block, and the yards of 
William Lindley and J. W. Shaw are but a block apart. 
The yards are all friendly and frequently buy carlots 
of lumber, lime and cement together. They are enjoying 
a prosperous yer, as the town is always building and the 
summer months are busy because the contractors wish to 
complete homes for the school year. At one time the 
dealers were inclined to scrap for business. But now they 
realize that the houses will be built anyway, and that 
quality, salesmanship and good service count for more 
than the few dollars’ difference in a bill. 

One of the garden spots of Kansas, ‘‘there are plenty) 
of others,’’ is along the Union Pacific from Lawrence 
to Leavenworth. Thousands of acres of apple orchards 
are planted along the Leavenworth County hills, and 
those who know say the most bountiful crop of several 
years will be gathered this fall. The corn is the finest 
stand for years and the wheat crop averaged 25 bushels 
to the acre. 

Tonganoxie, a little town of about 1,200 people, lias 
been in the limelight frequently. Its name is a mighty 
good advertisement, sticking to the memory like Oshkosh, 
Kalamazoo or Medicine Hat. It is the center of a large 
creamery business. Nearly everyone in the central part 
of the United States has eaten Tonganoxie butter. 


Cornering the Silo Trade. 

Tonganoxie was one of the first towns in the State io 
take up the silo as a profitable investment for any farmer. 
In most communities the lumberman lets a stranger 
come in and pick this particular persimmon from his 
tree. It was not this way in Tonganoxie, however. 
E. C. MeNerney, a lumber dealer, got into the field early. 
Then he began to experiment. Silos required a special 
kind of lumber and an extra investment for material. 
Why not use ordinary stock? He experimented with 
ordinary 2 by 4’s. He has organized a company and 
sells plans to dealers. This year he sold 33 with a net 
profit of about $2,000. Last year he cleared over 


$1,800. 





Lansing, Kans., is » modest town. This is readily 
seen. when the census report accounts for only 
712 inhabitants, when as a matter of fact there are 
more than twice that many. The first building was 
located here in 1864, ‘There is only one lumber yard, 
owned by G. R. Benedict, jr. He has a good trade 
and sells much lumber to the State. 

Uncle Sam has been mighty good to Leavenworth. 
On the South is the Soldiers’ Home. On the north is 
Fort Leavenworth, a city in itself. Here may also be 
found the Federal penitentiary. There are four lumber 
yards, Charles Clark, the latest entrant, having been 
in the business in Karsas for 40 years. The Bolman 
Lumber Co. is probably he oldest concern. The Lambert 
Lumber Co. has a number of line yards which it manages 
from here. The Feller Lumber Co. occupies the site of 
the old Garrett Lumber Co.’s yard. 

Fort Scott was at one time the site of a fort. The 
four lumber yards are doing a good business. The soil 
is fertile and the farmers are always improving their 
places. There are no other large towns in the county 
The old Goodlander yard is now owned by John E. 
Agar & Co. It still bears the sign ‘‘The Pioneer Yard’’ 
over the driveway, and there have been no changes since 
it bore the name ‘‘Goodlander’’ over its portals. ‘The 
other yards, those of the Brown Lumber Co., T. W. Tall- 
man, and George E. Ware, are old timers. 

Twenty Different Lines. 

Fulton, Kans., with a population of 500, will not 
permit a lumberyard to be established within certain 
limits of the business section. Consequently the yard 
of the Fulton Lumber Co., owned by 8. B. and L. D. 
Delano, is a block from the office, and the yard of John 
G. Sheeler is at the extreme end of the business street. 





teading left to right—Hauling Lumber in the Balkans. 


The Delano yard covers an entire block. Mr. Sheeler 
advertises that he handles 20 different lines and one 
ean buy anything from him from a house pattern to 
a stick of chewing gum. The fact that he is on the 
extreme limits of the town does not prevent his re- 
ceiving his share of the trade. He was burned out last 
year and is erecting a building 80 by 150 feet for his 
drygoods, groceries and implement stocks. The ‘lumber 
shed which adjoins the store building is one of the 
handsomest in the State. It is a well-built structure, 
covered with drop siding and painted a neat white. 

Lumber dealers as a rule try to please, so, when the 
town of Prescott decided that it must have a moving 
picture show, the Cummings Bros., who owned the lum- 
beryard and hardware store, cleared up their shingle 
and lath lot, built a handsome front, put in some seats 
and opened an airdome. 

Hepler, Kans., just across the line in Crawford 
County, is well situated for a good country trading 
point. W. L. Winn formerly ran the yard here and 
it is said cleared $5,000 a year for several years. His 
successor, Mr. Chambers, is doing a fair business. 

Hiattville is another thriving little town on the main 
line ot the Katy. The Williams Hardware Co. is in the 
lumber business here. It carries a good stock of lumber, 
has a complete stock of hardware and vehicles, inelud- 
ing automobiles, and runs a grain business. The man- 
ager found time during the summer to talk silos to the 
farmers. 





A LUMBER SCRAPBOOK 














Rivermen Who Attend Lumber Rafts. 


‘*Tnterested in pictures?’’ he asked, with the un- 
conventionality of travel, as he passed over a budget 
of snapshots. ‘‘*Pictures [’ve taken here and there 
in my travels—the world over—after lumber.’’ Then 
he went on to explain: 

‘This first shows the way lumber is hauled in the 
Balkan Mountains in far southern Bulgaria. You 
see, the brigands are pretty bad down there still, es- 
pecially where the road criss-crosses the border, and 
police of either nation will claim the hold-up to have 
occurred on t’other side the line and so to be none of 
their business. As a result, the lumbermen unite to 
form litile camps, where they hew and saw, each on 
their own hook. When all have cut as much as their 
horses can carry, the planks are bound to the animals’ 
flanks, after the fashion of the picture, and thus 
weighted, and with all the lumbermen as guard the 
cavaleade takes the trail to the nearest railway. 

‘*These next? No, they’re not Spanish toreadors 
gone to the river for a swim after an exciting bull 
fight, but plain river-men, the sort vou remember see 
ing pictured in *The Right of Way,’ who attend the 
lumber-rafts. 

‘*See, here’s another snap of their compeers—dris 
ing the logs by sluggish ox-cart to the river. 

‘““They’ve a curious lumbering situation in those 
Tatra Mountains. Every town, every village, every 
city has its Stadt-Wald, or city forest, much like that 
mentioned in Schiller’s William Tell. It is carefully 
regulated, each season, how much wood each house 
holder may cut, the amount being governed not only 
by the sum total of his taxes, but also by the num 
ber of mouths he has to feed. As a result, at a given 
time every man and boy turns lumberman and out 
to the forest they go, to cut their wood. 

‘*Then they agree on certain ones to attend its 
shipping and marketing, usually upon a percentage 
basis. 

‘*Here’s another interesting picture from Europe 
the faggoters on the east side of the Adriatic. Wood, 
you know, has become very searce there and is cor 
respondingly high. Comparatively little is cut but, 
instead, old women, boys and girls, will buy the fag 
goting rights. They go through the forest, cutting 
boughs, limbs, twigs—all under a certain size—as well 
as gathering all dead brush off the earth. This is 
then put into piles and these, in their turn, ave 
brought in on a wagon which, when loaded, resembles 
some well-filled American hay-wagon. 

“*Back at the town, the faggots are cut or chopped 
into shape, and sold by their owners for fire-wood, 
on the king’s highway. 

‘*But here’s some lumbering more primitive still. 
It’s a fuel pile raised by the Micmae Indians in 
Nova Scotia. A thousand years before the white men 
struck this continent, perhaps, there were just such 
piles set up on the shores of the Bras d’Or Lakes.’’ 

The train whistled and he gathered the pictures 
together hastily. ‘‘Sorry, but I get off here,’’ he 
explained, and, satchel in hand, he was gone. We 
often wished he’d have stayed longer, he had many 
more pictures. But even the few gave an interesting 
sample of the lumbering in far distant parts of the 
world. 





TRADE LETTERS 











Corn Prospect Fair. 


BLOOMFIELD, IND.—The small grain yield has been below 
the average. The corn prospect is fair, with about averace 
crops. Prices on all farm products are good and, if an 
thing, there is a tendency to a higher market all along thy 
line. I'armers generally seem to be well supplied with money 
und are doing some building, and buying automobiles. Build 
ing operations throughout this locality are about norms}. 
Weather conditions have been unfavorable and remodeli):2 
and repair work have been below normal under these condi 
tions. Mail order competition is with us all the time, bit 
we do not allow this to affect our business as we are pr: 
tically always ready to meet any competition the mail ord: 
houses may give. The change in the character of our stock 
is gradually coming. We are handling more an@ more of 
west coast products in the way of cedar, fir, spruce and 
redwood. Our stock is about normal and the quality, if ar 
thing, is on a higher level. At this time it is difficult 
get orders filled in almost any commodity such as lumber, sa 
and doors, millwork and hardware; in fact, anything ha 
dled in the general lumber line. No large enterprises 
being promoted but manufacturing plants are working :o 
capacity and making preparations for larger business imr 
diately JONES LUMBER CoO., 

Lee H. Jones, Secretary-Treasurer 
Farmers Doing Much Building. 

KeEeNeESBURG, Colo. —Crops were favorable in this vicini 
oats yielding about 50 bushels to the acre and wheat 
bushels. Prices were lower than usual for all farm pri 
ucts, and as the farmers have had two bad years there is 
no money surplus. The farmers are doing more than t 
usual amount of building as new people are coming into this 
vicinity right along. Our stock is of greater volume thin 
usual but is of the same average quality. This being 
small, new town, we have found it profitable to handle hai 
ware, grain and coal as side lines. 

KEENE LUMBER & SupPLy Co 


Higher Price for Farm Products. 


PRANKLIN, IND.—-Farmers are doing less building than 
usual in this vicinity although prices have been higher for 
farm products than usual and crops have been good, Our 
stock is of the same average volume and quality, and wi 
have made no changes for some time. 

FRANKLIN CoIL Hoor Co 


Active Mail Order Competition. 


MoONDAMIN, OKLA.—The yield of small grain has been very 
poor, With an average crop of corn. ‘The prices for grain 
have been lower than usual but cotton has been bringing ¢ 
higher price. The farmers will not do much building as they 
have had two crop failures and are using their surplus of 
money in paying debts. We have had some competition with 
the mail order houses, the material for a house, barn and 
schoolhouse having been secured from a mail order house. 
We are handling the lower grades of lumber but the volume 
of our stock remains about the same MorGAN & FAIR, 


Money Circulating Freely. 


AnpIN, Wis.—-Prices for farm products have been higher 
than usual and crops were good The farmers are doing a 
sood deal of building and repairing and are preparing to 
invest their money in different ways. Our stock is about 
the same as usual, and we have had more or less difficulty 
in getting orders tilled promptly. H. FF. RoeEMRING & Co. 


Orders Filled Promptly. 


Mryerstown, Pa.——The farmers have had a good crop of 
corn and the yield of small grain has been above the ave 
age. Prices for wheat and oats have been lower than usual 
while prices for corn have been higher. We are carrying a 
higher quality of stock, which is also in greater volume th: 














usual, rhus far we have had no difficulty in getting our 
orders filled promptly. I, B. WaAaK, 


Best Fruit Crop in Four Years. 


BRroGcan, Ore.—This is the best fruit crop the ranchers 
have had in the last four years. While prices have been 
lower than usual for all farm products the farmers seem to 
have a surplus of money on hand, but are holding on to it 
und will not do any more building and repairing than is 
absolutely necessary. Our stock is of average volume and 
quantity. FLYNN LUMBER Co. 

Farmers Buying Sparingly. 

CHICKASHA, OKLA.—Although prices have been higher for 
all farm products than last year, crops were poor and the 
farmers are buying very sparingly of everything and doing 
much less building and repairing than usual. We are mak- 
ing very little change in the stock we handle and have the 
usual amount on hand. DAVIDSON & CASE LUMBER Co. 


Silos Under Construction. 


CASSVILLE, Mo.—The yield of small grain has been about 
>O per cent below the average. The farmers have received 
about the same prices for their products but do not seem to 
have a surplus of money on hand. They are doing some 
building in the way of siles and making better sheds for 
their stock. 





WALTER A. WILKES. 
Good Yield of Small Grain. 


Mounvain Home, IpAno.-——'The yield of small grain has 
been good but the prices for all farm products have been 
lower than for some time. The prospects for building and 
repairing are not very favorable as the farmers do not seem 
to have any surplus of money. Although shipments hav 
been somewhat slow for the last six months we have a good 
stock on hand, which is also of a good quality. 

MOUNTAIN I1OME LUMBER Co. 


Excellent Crops. 


HAYDEN, CoLo.—We have had fine crops in this vicinity 
and prices for all farm products have been as good as usual 
We do not think as much building and repairing will be 
done as last year as the farmers do not seem to have a 
surplus of money. Although our stock is less in volun 
than usual it is of the same average quality. 

DICKINSON OWINGS LUMBER & TRADING Co., 
R. R. Bowles. 





of the Adriatic. ‘Che “Fuel Pile” of the Micmac Indians in Nova Scotia. 


LUMBERING SCENES IN PARTS OF THE WORLD WHERE PRIMITIVE METHODS ARE USED, MODERN LOGGING EQUIPMENT BEING UNKNOWN. 


Ox-carts on Which Logs Are Taken to the River. 





“Faggoters” on the East Side 
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INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


WESTERN RATES ATTACKED. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 14.—Lumber rates in the 
‘st are attacked in a complaint filed with the Inter- 
ate Commerce Commission by the Commercial Club of 
maha, Nebr., against the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 

!‘e and other railroads. The petition points out that 
e Commercial Club consists of members engaged in 
ying and selling lumber and other forest products in 

(maha and South Omaha, Nebr., and Council Bluffs, 

!uwa. ‘They purchase the lumber at points in Louisiana, 
kansas and Texas, transporting it over the lines of 
e railroads to Nebraska and Iowa. It points out that 
uce August, 1910, the railroads have had in effect a 
ite of 25 cents a hundred pounds on lumber and other 
orest products from various points of production in 
\rkansas, Louisiana and Texas to Omaha, South Omaha 
nd Council Bluffs. ‘The roads have filed with the com- 
ission tariffs to become effective August 1, 1913, can- 
‘ling the rate and substituting a rate of 26% cents, 
hich has been suspended by the commission. 

The roads have had in effect arrangements with so 
illed tap lines for many years under which a large 
roportion of revenues accruing upon shipments of 
lumber from the territory of origin designated has been 
aid over to the tap lines, it is asserted, and the rail. 
roads have been forbidden to pay any allowances to 
any of the tap lines and have been directed to reduce 
the allowance to a number of other so-called tap lines. 

The complaint refers to the recent order of the com- 

mission on tap lines. It charges that instead of follosv- 
ing the suggestions of the commission and readjusting 
the rates on Jumber the defendants are proposing to in- 
crease their charges and are also demanding and con- 
tinuing to demand and collect upon lumber from the 
points of origin to destinations mentioned rates that 
ure excessive, unreasonable and unlawful by reason of 
the cancellation and modification of the tap-line allow- 
ances and for other reasons. ‘The complaint asks the 
commission to make an order commanding the roads to 
desist from the violations of the law and from maintain- 
ug the present 25-cent rate and that they put in effect 
reasonable rates that shall take into account the can- 
cellation of the tap-line allowances in many cases and the 
material reduction of these allowances in other cases. 








The Fullerton-Powell Hardwood Lumber Co., of 
South Bend, Ind., has filed complaint with the Interstate 
(ommeree Commission against the Morehead & North 
‘ork, Chesapeake & Ohio, Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, 
and Ann Arbor railroads, alleging misrouting of a car 
ot lumber from Clearfield, Ky., to its branch at Cadillac, 
Mich. The complaint asks the commission to compel 
the railroads from misrouting shipments, and asks $34 
reparation. 

The Florence Wagon Works, of Florence, Ala., manu- 
facturer of wagons and other vehicles, in a complaint 
against the Mobile & Ohio and Southern railways, al 
leges overcharges on a shipment of wood felloes from 
Calhoun City, Miss. The charge was $170 at the rate 
of 27 eents a hundred pounds. The complaint asks the 
commission to reduce it to 14.75 cents, and wants repara- 
tion in the sunt of $93. 

G. W. Dodd, manufacturer of lumber products and 
owner of a mill at Annona, Tex., with principal office 
at Hugo, Okla., has filed a complaint agairst the 
lexas & Pacific, the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern, and St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas roads, 
attacking lumber rates. He manufactures cottonwood 
lumber in Texas and ships to various points in the 
\nited States and Canada, including Springfield, Mo. 
lle made carload shipments of cottonwood lumber from 
\nnona to Springfield in February, March, May, June 
and July of this year and was charged 24 cents a 
hundred pounds, although there is a joint through rate 
of 18 cents from Shreveport, La., to Kansas City. This 
listanece is 714 miles, and from Annona to Springfield 
it is 385 miles. He asks the commission to establish 
an 18-cent rate and wants $222 reparation. 


Applications. 


The commission has granted a fourth section appli- 
ation of the Tennessee Central Railroad for authority 
to cancel commodity rates on wooden crossties, carloads, 
from stations on the Tennessee Central between Nash- 
ille and Clarksville, Tenn., to Evansville, Ind., and 
Louisville and to publish the same rates, lirsiting its 
ipplication to erossties arriving by boats, barges, or 
afts; also to continue the commodity rates in effect on 
vooden ecrossties from Carthage, Tenn. 

The commission has denied the fourth section appli- 
cation of the*Pennsylvania Railroad for authority to 
establish a rate of $1.90 per 2,000 pounds on lumber 
in ¢arloads from Clearfield, Pa., to Rochester, N. Y. 
Desire is to meet via a longer route the rate con- 
currently in effect between the same points via more 
lirect line. The highest rate which the railroad seeks 
to continue from Clearfield to any intermediate station 
is $2.60 per 2,000 pounds applied on traffie from Clear- 
tield to Sizerville, Pa., to Hinsdale, N. Y. The com- 
inission said there was not sufficient justification shown 
for the great disparity between the rates named to the 
more distant point and to the intermediate point. 

Supreme Court Docket. 

The following lumber eases are on the docket of the 
United States Supreme Court, which begins its 1912 term 
this week: 


A. Wilberts Sons Shingle & Lumber Co. v. Edward D. 


Leche, from the United States District Court for Eastern 
Louisiana, 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. v. Star Grain & 
Lumber Co., from Kansas Supreme Court. 

American Tie & Timber Co. v. Texas & Pacific Railway, 
from the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
fifth circuit. 

_ Bryant Lumber Co. v. the Fourche River Lumber Co., 
from the Arkansas oo Court. 

Centra) Lumber Co. the State of South Dakota, from the 
South Dakota Supeemne Court, involving the question of 
selling lumber at lower prices than another company. 

Chapman & Dewey Lumber Co. y. the directors of St. 
Francis Levee District, from the Arkansas Supreme Court. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad v. Pine Tree Lum- 
7 Co., from the Louisiana Court of Appeals. 

B. Williams Cypress Co. vy. the State of Louisiana, from 
the ‘Louisiana Supreme Court. 

Grand Rapids Timber Co. v. Secretary of Interior Fisher, 
from the District of Columbia Court of Appeals. 

Linn & Lane Timber Co. v. the United States, from the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
Circuit. 

Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
v. the Southern Pacific Railway, from the Commerce Court. 

Park Rapids Lumber Co. v. the United States, from the 
Circuit Court of the United States for Minnesota. 

,aepcke-Leicht Lumber Co, vy. Leavenworth, from the 
Mississippi Supreme Court. 

Smoky Mountain Land, Lumber & Improvement Co. v. 
Hopkins, from the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the sixth circuit. 


Hearings Scheduled. 

At Washington, October 18, 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad. 

At Kansas City, October 25, Florien Lumber Co. v. Union 
Pacific; Mercantile Lumber Co. v. St. Louis & Southern. 
October 26, Louisville Central Lumber Co. v. Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy. 

At Washington, October 28, Krauss Bros. Lumber Co. v. 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railroad; Cherokee Lum- 
ber Co. v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad; Massie & Pierce 
Lumber Co. v. Norfolk & Western Railway. 

At Louisville, October 28, Clearfield Lumber Co. v. New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad. 

At Washington, October 29, Davidson Lumber Co. vy. 
Southern Railway: Dunlevie Lumber Co. vy. Atlantic Coast 
Line; Gudenbath Lumber Co. vy. Louisiana Railway & Navi- 
gation Co. 

At Washington, October 50, Parrott-Pope Lumber Co. v. 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad. 

At Washington, October 31, Laurel River Logging Co. v. 
Southern Railway; R. B. Homer Lumber Co. y. Southern 
Railway. 

At Chicago, 
turers’ Association v. 


Appalachia Lumber Co. -v. 


January 20, Michigan Hardwood Manufac- 
Transcontinental Freight Bureau. 
The Express Rate Case. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has denied the 
application of the railroads to intervene in the express 
rate case. The commission, in a formal announcement 
to this effect, adds that it will complete the schedule of 
rates and after service of notice of the completed sched- 
ules the express companies will be given 30 days in 
which to make an estimate of the effect of such rates 
upon the actual business of a specified period in the 
past, and report to the commission. 

Suspensions, 

The commission has suspended from October 16, 1912, 
until February 13, 1918, supplement 2 to Galveston, 
Harrisburg & San Antonio railway tariff I. C. C. 869. 
The supplement abolishes privileges with respect .to the 
recunsignment at Eagle Pass, Tex., to points in Mexico 
of lumber shipped from various points in the United 
States and, as to lumber reconsigned to that point 
that would result in an advance of about 5% cents 

hundred pounds. 





REPARATION ASKED. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 17.—The following lumber 
complaints were received by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission today: 

Vehicle Supply Co., of Cairo, Ill., Louisiana Rail- 
way & Navigation Co., Mobile & Ohio, St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern, St. Louis Southwestern, Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, and Ilinois Central roads. It 
attacks rates on carload shipments of oak lumber from 
Bijou, Stolz, Aloha, Montgomery and Billes, La., to 
Cairo, lll., asking that the rate be reduced from 14 and 
16 cents a hundred pounds. They also ask $471 repara- 
tion on 1910 shipments. 

Mansfield Hardwood Lumber Co., of Shreveport, La., 
v. Texas & Pacific, and Kansas City Southern roads. 
It manufactures lumber and products of gum lumber 
at mills at Mansfield and Hosston, La., and shipped 
from Hosston-to Kansas City, Mo., three cars of gum 
lumber which the railroads charged at the rate of 
24 cents a hundred pounds, although there is a joint 
through rate of 18 cents from Shreveport to Kansas 
City. The distance from Hosston to Kansas City is 
532 miles as against 568 miles from Shreveport to 
Kansas City. It asks the commission to establish 
an 18-cent rate and allow $75 reparation. 





WANT OLD RATES RESTORED. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., Oct. 15.—A series of special hear- 
ings in eases pending before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission were held in New Orleans last week by 
Special Examiner Elder, of the commission. Among 
other matters-taken up by the examiner, testimony was 
submitted in the complaint of the Southern Saw Mill Co. 
against the New Orleans, Texas & Mexico and the 
Southern Pacific Steamship Co. growing out of the can- 
celation and advance of the rate on cypress lumber from 
points on the defendant railroad’s lines east of the Mis- 
sissippi to interior points on the Atlantic seaboard. The 
complainants seek to have the advance canceled and the 
old 26-cent rate restored, contending that the advance is 
unjust and unreasonable. The defendants contend that 
the old rate was unremunerative. The complaint of the 
Davis Bros. Lumber Co. v. the Rock Island and other 
roads was also investigated during the hearing, which 
closed last Sat tess 















WASHINGTON NEWS 


PROLONGING LIFE OF CROSSTIES. 
WASHINGTON, D. C.¢ Oct. 14.—The Department of 
Agriculture has issued. a bulletin on ‘*Prolonging the 
Life of Crossties.’’? The bulletin says: 


The removal of re hastens seasoning and permits uni 
form drying. Where an oil like creosote is used as a 
preservative the presence of bark on the ties may result in 
such erratic penetration and absorption as to make the 
efficiency of the preservative practically zero. 

Ties peeled in summer sometimes dry too rapidly and 
so case-harden, which increases the difficulty of securing 
penetration of the preservative. The best time to peel ties, 
however, is an economic question which must be determined 
for each particular case. As a general rule, it is good 
practice to remove the bark as soon as possible after the 
ties are cut, and regulate the rate of seasoning by methods 
of piling. In this way, peeling will be easier, there will be 
less danger from insects, and seasoning will be more rapid. 

Of the three common methods of seasoning; namely, by 
air, by steam, and by oil, the first is best, if conditions will 
permit its use. Often, however, a treating plant is called 
upon to fill a rush order when its stock on hand is insuffi- 
ciently seasoned for treatment, or the plant may be so 
located that it can not keep a large stock of air-seasoned 
material on hand. In such cases artificial seasoning must 
be practiced. : 

Seasoning by steam is not as common as it was a decade 
ago. Perhaps the chief reason for this is the better knowl- 
edge that now exists as to the cause of decay and the effect 
of steaming on the strength of wood. While steam seasoning 
increases the weight of ties and necessitates the drawing 
of a vacuum to get the sap and water out of them, season- 
ing in oil produces the opposite effect, since the ties con- 
stantly lose moisture while in the hot bath, and no vacuum 
is required. Tests made on 2 by 2-inch by 24-inch specimens 
showed that this method of drying is likely to cause internal 
checking. 














INCREASED EXPORT DUTY ON GUATEMALAN 
LUMBER. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 14—The Pan-American 
Union announces that by a recent Guatemalan decree the 
export duty on lumber was increased to $1 a ton. The 
duty formerly in force was 2.50 pesos, payable in the 
currency of the country. The new rate is in American 
gold. The declared value of mahogany shipped from 
Guatemala to United States importers in 1911 amounted 
to $82,000. 





QUALITY OF NICARAGUAN PINE. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 14—In its September bul 
letin the Pan-American Union says a timber expert from 
the United States recently made an examination of the 
pine forests in Nicaragua from Rio Grande to the Cape, 
and reports that Nicaraguan pine, large quantities of 
which exist in the region, is fully up to the standard of 
the best Georgia pine. Rumors are afloat, the bulletin 
says, that steps are being taken to exploit in the near 
future the pine lumber industry of Nicaragua on a larg 





seale. 
BOUNDARIES OF NATIONAL FORESTS 
CHANGED. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 15.—President Taft has 


issued proclamations changing the boundaries of the 
Missoula and Madison National Forests, Montana. 
From the former 4,960 acres are eliminated and from 
the latter 68,140 acres. These eliminations are the 
result of field examinations which the Department 
of Agriculture has been making in pursuance of a 
general plan to correct the national forest boundary 
lines. 

The areas eliminated from the Missoula National 
Forest are along the borders of the Flint Creek and 
Rock Creek exclusion of the southern division. They 
consist of small areas along the foothills chiefly valu 
able for grazing purposes. ; 

The greater part of the Madison elimination em- 
braces what is locally known as the Lower Madison 
asin and lies in two main bodies, one in Tps. 9 and 
10 S., R. 1 W., and the other in Tps. 11, 12 and 13 S.,, 
Rgs. 1 and 2 E. Another rather large exclusion occurs 
in Tps. 9 and 10 8, R. 4 W. The remaining areas 
are small tracts at various points along the borders of 
the forest. Most of the lands excluded are grazing 
lands, although some areas in the Lower Madison 
Valley are susceptible of cultivation. 

The public lands within the areas were by the same 
proclamation withdrawn for classification under the 
Act of June 25, 1910, to be restored to settlement and 
entry at the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior. 





NAVY WANTS LUMBER BIDS. 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts of the Navy 
Department on November 5 will open bids on the fol- 
lowing items of lumber: 

Delivery at Sched- 


_ Article. Quantity. Navy Yard. ule. 
Oak, butts, white. ....<<« 10,000 feet Brooklyn, N. Y. 4886 
Ties,~oak or chestnut...... 400 pieces Hingham, Mass. 4892 
Pine, ceiling, North Caro- 

HMR desculasewatecvavlawel 16,000 feet Brooklyn, N. Y. 4886 


Alternate bids may be submitted on November 8 on 
class 11, schedule 4831, for laying wood-block flooring 
in Building 23 at the Norfolk (Va.) Navy Yard. The 
bids are to be on wood blocks treated by a creosoting 
process other than the creo-resinate provided full detail 
specifications of the method proposed be submitted with 
the proposal and provided also that such process accom- 
plishes results fully as satisfactory as the creo-resinate 
process. 

On November 12 bids for the following will be opened: 

Delivery at 


Article. Quantity. Navy Yard. . hedule. 
Oak, white ... *. Miscelle =e ous Portsmouth, N. H. 4898 
Oars, white, ash, straight 3 Norfolk, Va. 4900 


Pine, Oregon 95,000 feet Mare Island, Cal 1SUS 
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A COLUMBIA RIVER ADDITION TO OCEAN CRAFT. 


Momentous Launching of a Great Lumber Carrier— Enthusiastic Lumbermen 
Fleet Presages Extensive Shipbuilding. 


Sr. HELENS, ORE., Oct. 14.—It was appropriate that 
the first large ocean-going vessel built on the Columbia 
River should be launched 
at the yards of the St. 
Helens Shipbuilding Co., 
here Saturday, just 420 
years to a day since 
Christopher Columbus, 
that great sailor, first 
east his eyes upon the 
Western Hemisphere, and 
“‘we were discovered.’’ 
This was a gala day 
not only for St. Helens, 
the modest but hustling 
city on the Oregon side 
of the Columbia between 
Portland and the sea, but 
for Portland and the en- 
tire Columbia River Val- 
ley, for there never has 
been such a gathering of 
the business interests, and 
particularly those inter- 
ested in lumbering and 
shipping, as at the St. 
Helens launching of the 
good ship Multnomah, the 
seventh vessel of the 
i niin « Charles R. McCormick & 
Manager St. Helens (Ore.) Co. fleet, and the first to 
rd Lumber Co. be built at their new 
shipyards here. Over 5,000 
people witnessed the event, invited guests of the man- 
agement, including members of the chamber of commerce 
and Commercial Club, Press Club and other organiza- 
tions of Portland; the employees of the MeCormick 
industries at St. Helens, including the St. Helens Lum- 
ber Co.; the St. Helens Creosoting Co., and the Columbia 
County Lumber Co.; the citizens of St. Helens in gen- 
eral and those prominent in the business life of Rainier, 
Astoria and other cities down the river, coming by boat, 
train and automobile. As the guests of the management 
the steamer T. J. Potter carried 800 and the Monarch 
700 people from Portland, leaving at 12:30 p. m., a 
brass band on board each. Scores of automobiles took 
others, as it was but a run of 28 miles down the river 
from Portland, and as it was ‘‘Columbus Day’’ the 
launching afforded a pleasant holiday for many. 








Among the visitors were many prominent in the lum 
ber, banking, shipping and official life of Oregon and 
it is safe to say that no vessel ever had a more auspi- 
cious start on its floating career than the Multnomah, 
nor did a shipbuilder ever receive any more deserved 
praise on the success of his labor than J. H. Price, 
manager for the St. Helens Shipbuilding Co. 

It was a beautiful afternoon, the blue sky, the green 
fields and forests on the Oregon and Washington sides 
of the mighty Columbia, Mount Hood, Mount St. Helens, 
Mount Adams in sight as well as the tip of Mount 
Rainier more than 100 miles to the north, the sides of 
each covered with eternal snow, all lending a sort of 
enchantment to the occasion as the gay excursionists 
made their way down the river amid the enlivening music 
of bands. 

Disembarking at St. Helens, those who desired in- 
spected the Multnomah, while the workmen were busy 
removing the blocks that held it from: beneath the grace- 
ful vessel. On a platform beneath its bow were assem- 
bled those who took part in the brief ceremonies. W. G. 

















in Attendance—Latest Addition to a 








Gosslin, of Portland, introduced County Judge T. J. 
Cleeton, of Multnomah County, of which Portland is the 
seat, and after which county and the falls of the same 
name the vessel is named. Judge Cleeton formerly lived 
in St. Helens, and it was fitting that he should make the 
address, telling something of the history of the little 
city and how Charles R. MeCormick and his associates 
a few years ago located their industries here and awak- 
ened the little river village from its long sleep. As he 
concluded little Jean Helen Meier, daughter of Julius 
Meier, one of Portland’s leading merchants, broke the 
bottle of champagne over the bow, its sparkling con 
tents drenching the workmen below as they knocked 
away the last prop, and the first large vessel to be built 
of Oregon fir on the Columbia River slid gracefully 
down into the mighty Co- 
lumbia. Thus began the 
vessel’s journey to the sea, 
on which it is destined to 
be a factor in the coast- 
wise lumber trade of the 
Pacific, and thus marked 
the beginning of the 
wooden shipbuilding trade 
for this region. 

This was surely an oc 
easion of which Charles R. 
MeCormick could feel much 
satisfaction if not pride 
for what he and his as 
sociates have done for this 
region, not only for St. 
Helens but for the whole 
Columbia River country, 
and his lumbermen friends, 
shipping men and others 
almost overwhelmed him 
with congratulations upon 
the success of the day’s 
ceremonies. They realized 
that he had demonstrated 
that ships can be built of 
Columbia River fir, and 
visiting St. Helens they 
also realized what great 
industries Charles R. Me 
Cormick & Co. are building 
up here to redound to the 
benefit of Portland and 
the whole Pacifie North- 
west. 

Alongside of the Mult- 
nomah before launching 
was the sister ship Merced, 
which will be launched in 
a few months. Others are 
to follow as rapidly as the 
necessities of the shipping 
business warrant. The 
names of the vessels of the 
McCormick fleet are from 
waterfalls, starting with 
the Cascade, sold a few 
years ago; the Yosemite, the Yellowstone, also dis- 
posed of; the Multnomah and the Merced. The Mult- 
nomah will have a carrying capacity of 1,000,000 feet 
of lumber, will cost when completed $150,000 and is 
216 feet long, 40 feet 6 inches beam, draws 16 feet, 
has accommodations for 60 passengers and will be 
equipped with wireless. In a couple of weeks it will 

















LAUNCHING STHAM SCHOONER MULTNOMAH AT ST. HELENS, ORD. OCTOBER 12 























be towed to San Francisco, where its machinery JI 
be installed by the Main Street Iron Works, and abhvut 
the first of the year will be in commission. Capt, 
Charles Maro, now in command of the Klamath, wii 
be its master. 

When the shipyard was established here last spring 
J. H. Price was placed in charge. He had been in 
charge of the old Bendixon yards, now owned by tie 
Hammond Lumber Co., of Eureka, Cal., for years, and 
although Mr. Price is but 34 years old the Multnom:h 
was the twenty-ninth wooden vessel he has built, he 
having constructed all of the MeCormick vessels. Diur- 
ing the building of their various boats since the ( 
cade, Capt. Edward Jahnsen, who was the first mas‘ 
of that vessel, has kept a watchful eye on them al 


ee 


JEAN HELEN MEIER, WHO CHRISTENED THE MULTNOMAH 


the eye of a seaman and a navigator. He has seen that 
from a sailor’s standpoint everything was right. He is 
commodore of the MeCormick fleet. A native of Nor 
way, 50 years of age, Capt. Jahnsen is a grizzled veteran 
of the ocean, has been master of 19 vessels on the 
Pacific and has never had a serious wreck or lost a life 

The extensive interests of Charles R. McCormick & 
Co. at St. Helens, are looked after by Hamlin F. 
McCormick, brother of Charles R. McCormick, who as 
general manager of the St. Helens Lumber Co., the 
parent industry here, has general supervision of the other 
industries as they are developed. ‘‘Ham’’ MeCormick 
is quiet, forceful, kind and courteous in disposition, a 
Chesterfield in manner, but strictly business throughout. 
Associated with him in the Columbia County Lumber Co. 
is J. A. Williams. Their new plant, replacing the one 
burned last spring, will soon be in operation. Adjoining 
it is the plant of the St. Helens Creosoting Co., which 
began operating last week. Manager Beal says the plant 
has a capacity of 20,000,000 feet annually and this will 
soon be doubled. The piling booms of the Broughton 
& Wiggins Co., of Portland, an associated concern, are 
in the Willamette slough, in front of the creosoting 
works. All of these industries work closely together fo: 
the upbuilding of this section. Through the general 
offices in San Francisco Charles R. MeCormick & Co., th« 
parent concern, with the staunch assistance of S. M. 
Hauptman, Mr. McCormick’s principal associate, an 
extensive wholesale lumber and shipping business is 
carried on, with offices in Portland managed by E. H 
Meyer, and in Los Angeles managed by John Olson. The 
same interests own the Charles R. McCormick Lumber 
Co., with extensive docks and wholesale and retail yard 
at San Diego, Cal., under the management of F. J 
Garland, with retail yards at San Bernardino, Escondido, 
Chula Vista, and other points in the interior of southern 
California. 

Messrs. McCormick and Hauptman are a strong team. 
Young and energetic, they do things. Mr. MeCormick, 
but 42 years of age and a native of Michigan, learned 
the lumber business as a boy with different concerns 
and after several years with the Diamond Match Co., at 
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Qntonagon, Mich., engaged in lumber shipping at 
Menominee, Mich., with P. M. Shaw, jr., & Co., of 
lyuluth, afterward doing business alone. In 1900 he 
came to Portland, Ore., remaining but a short time. 
fe then spent a couple of years with the Hammond 
jumber Co., of San Francisco; resigned to join with 
\lr. Hauptman, a son of George N. Hauptman, pioneer 
unberman of Saginaw, Mich., in what has since grown 

» be the extensive shipping concern of Charles R. 
\feCormick & Co. 

St. Helens is one of the oldest towns in the old 
Oregon country. Founded in 1845, it was the head of 
navigation on the Columbia River before Portland was 
started and it was for some years the latter’s rival. 
James and Charles Muckle built a mill here in 1874 and 
iperated it until a few years ago when it was burned 
and on its site four years ago Charles R. McCormick & 





CHARLES R. McCORMICK, OF ST. 


HELENS, 
To Whom St. Helens Owes Its Prestige. 
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Co. built the plant of the St. Helens Lumber Co., that 
now runs nightand day, turning out about 2505000 feet 
of lumber daily, while the new Columbia County Lum- 
ber Co.’s plant will have a capacity of 100,000 feet a 
day. The McCormick interests have four miles of river 
frontage for mills and other industries, and a railroad 
extending 15 miles into their timber. They take the 
tree, make lumber out of it, put the lumber into vessels, 
which transport it to California markets, where they 
have the doek,.yards and other facilities for nrarketing, 
and in addition @m preserve such of their output as is 
desired in their own ereosoting plant. 

Following the launching, the guests returned to Port- 
land and other points from whence they came by vessel, 
train or motor car, with bands playing, and everyone 
more than pleased with the successful event. On the 
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THE MULTNOMAH STRIKING THE WATER AFTER LEAVING THE WAYS. 


way down a straw yote was taken on presidential possi- 
bilities, and besides the large vote for the three leading 
candidates Mr. McCormick received two votes. In the 
evening, at St. Helens, the heads of the different MeCor- 
mick interests were banqueted by the St. Helens Com- 
mercial Club, Over 200 ladies and gentlemen sat down 
to the banquet and at the conclusion, Judge W. B. 
Dillard acted as toastmaster and responses were made 
by W. G. Gosslin, of Portland, Dr. H. R. Cliff, of St. 
Helens; J. H. Price, who built the Multnomah, and who 
Was given an ovation when he arose to speak; W. H. 
Powell, Mayor Ward, David Davis and others, all of 
whom dwelt upon the great importance to St. Helens 


of the McCormick interests, and predicted a_ bright 
future. Thus ended a history-making day on the Colum 
bia River. 








LATE RAILROAD NEWS 











RULES GOVERNING RECIPROCAL DEMURRAGE. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 14.—The publie service commis- 
sion has served upon the railroads of the State rules gov- 
ernirg reciprocal demurrage. The rules were designed 
to pretect shippers, insure the prompt movement of 
freight and relieve car shortage. Following is a sum- 
mary of the rules: 

First. That shippers making application for cars shall be 
furnished with them within six days and at Seattle and other 
terminal points within three days. When shippers request 
notice of carriers as to day and date when cars will be fur- 
nished it is obligatory upon the railroads to notify as to day 
and date of placement of cars. Failure to furnish cars, or 
give notice, subjects the carriers to demurrage charges of $1 
a day a car, 

Second. All freight tendered for shipment must be trans- 
ported at a rate of not less than 50 miles a day, except on 
branch lines and in case of irregular service. Failure to so 
transport within the prescribed time subjects carriers to 
reciprocal demurrage. 

Regulations for Unloading. 

Third. Cars must be placed by carriers at accessible places 
for unloading within 24 hours after arrival. 

Fourth. Consignees must be notified within 24 hours after 
arrival of freight as to weight, freight charges, identifying 
number and initials of cars. Failure to so notify imposes de- 
murrage charges upon carriers. 

Fifth. Shippers entitled to demurrage charges shall make 
written application therefor and carriers must pay same 
within 30 days. 

Sixth. All disputes between railroads, shippers and con- 
signees must be referred to the public service commission for 
decision. 

The last legislature repealed the reciprocal demurrage 
law of 1907 and invested the public service commission 
with power to issue and enforce such rules. These rules 
will become effective November 5. The commission be- 
lieves that the rules are fair and reasonable and that they 
will afford the sa‘ne relief to shippers that the demurrage 
rules now give tke railroads. 


IMPORTANT RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION IN 
TEXAS. 

Houston, Tex., Oct. 14.—J. M. West, president of 
the West Lumber Co., and R. C. Duff, his general at- 
torney, have sold to the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Rail- 
way the Beaumont & Great Northern Railroad, known as 
the Carlisle road and which serves the big sawmill plant 
at Onalaska. This road is a little less than 50 miles in 
length and is operated from Weldon to Livingston, Tex. 
Jt is announced that the Missouri, Kansas & Texas will 
connect this line to the ‘‘orphan’’ branch of the Katy 
known as the Trinity Tap, and extend the line to a 
connection with deep water at Beaumont. That the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas contemplates large invest- 
nents in this section of the State is shown in the addi- 
tional announcement. made that plans had been finally 
approved for a magnificent passenger station to be built, 
in Houston at a cost of $300,000, which will be nearer 
the heart of the business district of Houston than any 
other passenger station in the city. 

The building of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas rail- 
road into Beaumont, and the construction of the Orange 
« Northeastern road from Orange to a connection with 
the Cotton Belt, will give both of these trunk lines im- 
portant deep water connections ard at the same time will 
bring both Beaumont and Orange into prominence as 








deep water ports immediately upon the completion of 
the Sabine-Neches ship canal, now being dredged to a 
depth of 25 feet. Contracts were signed during the 
last few days for an extension of the Orange & North- 
eastern railroad to Merryville, La., where it will tap the 
finest body of virgin pine timber in- the South and im- 
mediately develop a profitable tonnage. 





NEW TEXAS PORTS FIGHT ALLEGED FAVOR- 
ITISM. 

AusTIN, TEX., Oct. 15.—The newer Texas ports have 
inaugurated a spirited fight against the alleged favor- 
itism the railroads of the State are showing Galveston 
in the matter of making the latter port their chief out- 
let for ocean going traffic. The latest action to en- 
force recognition of these smaller ports that have been 
created on the Gulf coast of Texas is that of the Port 
Arthur Board of Trade, which bas taken an appeal to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission against the re- 
fusal of 51 railroads of the state to accept free wharf- 
age at Port Arthur. It is alleged in the appeal that 
this action of the railroads is a discrimination in favor 
of other Texas ports where free wharfage is accepted. 
It is cited that under a ruling of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Texas City, which is a sub-port of 
Galveston, is offering free wharfage while on all cotton 
that is shipped from Port Arthur the railroads are 
charged a wharfage which is added to the freight, 
thereby causing that port to lose heavy shipments of cot- 
ton it would otherwise obtain. Galveston also enjoys 
the benefits of the free wharfage ruling. 





LUMBER EXPORTERS FIND RAILROAD RULING 
TROUBLESOME. 


MemPpHIs, TENN., Oct. 15.—Further information re- 
garding the requirements which are being made by rail- 
road companies of the lumber exporters here is to the 
effect that it is necessary for them, in making application 
for bills of lading, to ascertain whether freight room 
may be engaged on steamers leaving New Orleans at a 
certain time. W. H. Russe, of Russe & Burgess (Inc.), 
said that his firm made application to W. F. Meath, 
commercial agent of the Illinois Central, and that the 
latter took up the question of making freight room. If 
such freight room could be secured the Illinois Central 
Railroad Co. was willing to issue bills of lading. If 
the freight room could not be engaged bills of lading 
would not be issued. Some of the other roads are put- 
ting the, same ruling into effect and the troubles of ex- 
porters are many. This step on the part of the railroads 
is said to have been taken with a view to preventing the 
serious congestion of freight which developed at New 
Orleans last year and involved heavy loss on the part 
of the railroad companies as well as shippers. 





A Good Place for Young Men. 


RicBy, IpDAHO.—While some of the small grain was frosted 
the farmers have had good crops and their farm products 
have brought about the same prices as usual. The price of 
land is advancing in this vicinity and the population of 
this county has doubled twice in the last 10 years. Young 
men do not seem disposed to leave the county, and we are of 
the opinion there is no better place for young men than this 
immediate vicinity. Although shipments have been slow 
both from the East and West our stock is about normal. 

Sr. ANTHONY BUILDING & MANUFACTURING Co. 





LIVE LUMBER TOPICS | 


LUMBERMEN’S UNDERWRITING. 


Bulletin No. 58 of the Lumbermen’s Underwriting 
Alliance, suite 1101-4, R. A. Long Building, Kansas City, 
Mo., announcing that the losses for September have not 
been completely adjusted, but can not exceed $13,000, 
has been received. It also states that the aggregate 
losses for the nine months of the calendar year amount 
to about $85,000. Commenting on this latter fact, the 
Builetin says, ‘‘the Alliance is confident that its sub- 
scribers have not received cheaper insurance from any 
source possessing an equal element of soundness.’’ There 
also is the following warning: ‘‘ First, keep the plant 
clean and in healthy condition; keep the fire protection 
apparatus and system ready for instant use in the rush 
of manufacture while the demand for lumber is good and 
the market better.’’ These admonitions are referred to 
as just now especially timely and important. 

The cireumstances attending recent fires are given 
somewhat in detail and various incidents are pointed out 
which might and by judicious direction would have pre- 
vented or restricted loss ; 

The bulletin under review is exceptionally rich in 
valuable data relating to the importance and means of 
protecting mills and their appurtenances against fire 
To appreciate not only the value and importance of these 
bulletins, but secure their benefits, a copy might wisely 
be at all times within reach of attaches charged with 
the responsibility of guarding against fire. 














FOREST CONSERVATION IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 


Southern India is doing much in the way of forest 
conservation according to a report on the commerce 
and development of that portion of the British pos- 
session made by Consul Jose de Olivares at Madras. 
This report says that the development of forest con- 
servation within the last 25 years has been marvelous. 
From 10,000 acres the area of reserved lands under 
control of the forest department had increased to 
20,030 square miles, in 1910-11, of which 18,769 square 
miles constituted actual reserved forests. During the 
same period revenue from forests has grown from 
$389,200 to $1,223,366 and expenditures on conserva- 
tion and development from $291,900 to $1,043,884. In 
1910-11 the net profits from the working of the forests 
amounted to $179,482. The department devotes prac- 
tically its total receipts to the improvement of the 
forests. 

Among the products of the Madras forests are such 
commercial woods as teak, rosewood, ebony, mahogany, 
sandalwood, cedar, pine, bamboo, erool, muthu, jambee 
and orupoo. -The timber removed from the forests in 
1910-11 amounted to 3,041,426 cubic feet and of fuel 
extracted 22,157,061 cubie feet. There were cut also 
39,216,767 bamboos. “In addition the forests yielded 
minor products, including grass, to the value of 


$431,238. 
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W. E. FARNAN, GENERAL SALES AGENT OF THE GREAT SOUTHERN LUMBER CO., PART OF THE GREAT SOUTHERN LUMBER CO’S TIMBER DOCK AT BOGALUS. 
DISPLAYING SOME EXCEPTIONALLY BIG TIMBERS. i% 


LOUISIANA, » 


ROUNDABOUT IN THE SOUTH. 


Lumbermen who are even remotely interested in 
manufacturing processes all find keen interest in a 
big sawmill plant, and many have gone out of their 
way to visit Bogalusa, La., just to see the great South- 
ern Lumber Co.’s mill eat yellow pine logs. 
Most people have felt well repaid for the time spent, 
but many come away with the impression that per- 
haps the big mill is not the most wonderful thing 
about Bogalusa after all. The thing that strikes 
many visitors most forcibly is the remarkable develop- 
ment to which this com 


At New Orleans. 

In marked contrast to the big Bogalusa mill—and it 
can be recommended to the lumberman who enjoys a 
contrast—is the plant of the Otis Manufacturing 
Co. at Peters Avenue and the Mississippi River, New 
Orleans. Here logs from the tropics are being con- 
verted into lumber and veneer flitches by a_ process 
that H applied to vellow pine would mean bank 
ruptey, and yet that process spells extraordinary sue 
cess. The wood is mahogany and the distinetive fea- 


by white men, but, curiously, the head sawyer is 
negro, Who has been in the company’s employ ove 
20 vears and is regarded us one of the few real ex 
perts in the sawing of mahogany. Miscuts are cost] 
in this business, and the sawyer who knows his busi 
ness thoroughly is an asset, F 
Roderick Huddleston»#ormerly #£<Cbitago, head o: 
the Huddleston-Marsh Lumber C@y -which has 
large mahogany lumber and veneer bisiness in th 
North, is general manager of the Otis Manufacturing 
Ce., having gone to New 





pany has brought a saw- 
mill town. 

To the 
knows the byways of Texas 
and Louisiana that expres- 
sion ‘‘sawmill town’’ ¢alls 
p a vivid and fairly uni- 
form picture. ‘The scene 
does not include a hotel of 


stately architecture, where 


traveler wih 


the courteous clerk asks, 
‘*Will you have a room 
with bath?’’ Nor does 

embrace fine libraries, hos- 
pitals, Young Men’s Chris- 
ian Associations and a lot 
of other things that itiner- 


ant newspaper men have 


much regard for. At Bo- 
galusa these things, so 
wanting and wanted at the 


average sawmill town, 


fairly dot the landscape. 
If the visitor were to 
nore the sawmill wit] 
extraordinary power plant, 
the electrically driven 


planing mill, the creosot 


1o- 
it 


. 





ng 
plant or the great paper 


-if he were to confine 





himself to inspecting the 


refinements of the business 


as introduced by _ the 

Great Southern Lumber Co.—he would be well 

re And last but most important, from a strictly 
| 





ate viewpoint, gossip has it that General Man- 
ager W. H. Sullivan is planning an 18-hole golf 
course that will finally and forever put Bogalusa on 
the big city map. Rumor has it that Mr. Sullivan 
became infected with the golf ailment while visiting 
in the North a few months ago. If he puts in that 
it will be like everything else in Bogalusa 
the real thing. 

But after all Bogalusa is distinguished for its prod- 
uct.. The Great Southern Lumber Co. has_ the 
timber and the mill facilities to produce anything that 
an be cut out of good long leaf pine and the output aver 
ives better than 650,000 feet day in and day out. 
The writer saw timbers on the timber dock at Boga 
lusa that few yellow pine mills could handle—and 


there were ‘‘seads of them. 


course 


MAHOGANY SAWMILL OF THE OTIS MANUFACTURING 
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CREOSOTED YELLOW PINE BLOCK TEAM DRIVEWAY RECENTLY LAID 


ture of the operation is the nursery-like care with 
which each log is handled. 

Joseph Otis took the visitor out on the levee to see 
a Romano line steamship dropping mahogany logs in 
the river. In the water they look very much like any 
other logs, but when they land on the sawmill car- 
riage the difference becomes apparent. These logs 
come from British and Spanish Honduras, Guatemala, 
and the states of Tabasco and Chiapas in Mexico. 
They are bought at point of origin by the Otis com- 
pany’s representative and come to New Orleans in 
Mexican and miscellaneous tramp steamers. 

On the day of the visit the log supply was low, 
but by the time this is published a number of steamers 
will have discharged their cargoes and the two-band 
mill will be running day and night. 

It is said that a careless sawyer in this plant could 
cost the company $100 a day. The saws are operated 


CcoO., NEW ORLEANS, 


AT 


MAHOGANY LOGS IN THE 


Orleans to take charg: 
of its operations but a few 
months ago. Since his in 
cumbency began he has 
made a number of changes 
in the plant and has put 
in a splendid restaurant 
for the convenience of the 
company’s office employees 
and guests, so that visitors 
are well taken care of. 
Manufacturers who seek a 
lesson in careful sawmill 
ing will do well to visit 
this plant. 


In Ludington, La. 


Ludington is a name so 
long associated with Michi 
gan that it seems almost in 
congruous to apply it te 
a Louisiana town, but Lud 
ington, La., is making good 
by following the example 
of good old northern Lud 
ington and making good 
lumber, Isaac Stephenson, 
jr., who operates the pian 
of the Ludington, Wells & 
Van Schaick Lumber Co, at 
Ludington, La., is a ea 
pable lumberman and a 
good fisherman, seing 
nephew of the Wisconsin senator, he has been a mem 
ber of Senator Stephenson’s annual fishing excursion 
in the north woods every summer for 14 ‘years, So 
he knows the tricks of the trout about as well as any 
one and the fish stories he tells have the ring of truth. 

The Ludington plant is enjoying a splendid trade 
and is maintaining its reputation of many years for 
good manufacture and square dealing. 

Speaking of fish stories, W. P. Barr, who is operat 
ing a cypress mill at Fisher and who only occasionally 
can be beguiled into spending an afternoon in New 
Orleans, told this one—supposed to be of interest to 
people who have to ride on logging railroads—in the 
Grunewald lobby. 

The general superintendent, who does the work, was 
showing the general manager, who lives in New York, 
over the new railroad, They were riding in the gen 


eral manager’s private car, which didn’t seem to take 
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indly to the 45-pound rail and several times the pitch 
same was rudely interrupted by vibrations from the 
rucks. Finally an unusually short stop and sharp jolt 
hrew both gentlemen to the floor. After a moment 
he general manager rescued himself from the debris 
ind inquired, ‘‘What the devil happened?’’ Said the 
veneral superintendent, ‘‘O nothing; we just ran over 

frog; that’s all.’? Replied the general manager, 
‘Well, by gum, I’ll bet we killed it.’’ 

If you know Mr. Barr he is apt to tell you the 
foregoing unless you can beat him to the nearest exit. 

It seems that lumbermen have been more prone than 
other business men to listen to the pleadings of the 
auto salesmen. Down South they have autos to burn 
and they are not all Fords either. Ben Woodhead, for 


example, “drives a big White car that, even in Beau- 
mont, has an unusually classy appearance. He hasn’t 
worn any of the paint off the present model, but 
already he is talking about the one he is going to 
have next year. He says he likes the White and its 
makers—the car because it has the go to it and the 
manufacturers because they have the nerve to ask a 
good price for it. Mr. Woodhead suggests that some 
of that same kind of nerve is needed in the lumber 
business. 


Wood Block Paving. 
Creosoted wood block paving is making extraordi- 
nary headway in the South, though it really is not 
fully appreciated to-day, even by the men who are 


manufacturing paving blocks. One of the illustra 
tions shows some ecreosoted yellow pine blocks re- 
cently laid at a Houston Belt & Terminal Co. 
team track in Houston. This pavement will have the 
most severe wear imaginable, but it is generally con- 
ceded that no other type of paving would make even 
a fair showing by comparison, applying the same con- 


ditions. B. F. Bonner, general manager of the Kirby 
Lumber Co., who is one of the’ group appearing 


in the accompanying picture, can tell anyone who 
seeks information all about the merits of yellow pine 
blocks under this sort of severe test. The blocks in 
this case were supplied by the National Lumber & 
Creosoting Co., which has offices and plants at Houston 
and Texarkana, 
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Fortunate indeed is a man who is a native of a 
part of the country which is now commanding the 
attention of most large industries as a field for en- 
deavor and progress, as he is not only on the scene 
to take an active part in a great commercial growth 
but possesses a distinct advantage of intimately know- 
ing his community better than any newcomer possibly 
could. The South, as everyone knows who closely 
follows the progress of industrialism in the United 
States, affords a field rich in its opportunities 
and those opportunities are being grasped by almost 
every line of commercial activity. When a town, 
community, State or any section of the country wit 
rapid industrial advancement the lumber in 
dustry is among the first to feel its beneficial effects; 
many other lines must await their turn, but lumber is 
an absolute necessity in any upbuilding whatever. 
While most sections of the United States are enjoying 
i measure of prosperity, the South is even more for 
tunate, because it is growing faster than it ever did 
before; always a large producer of lumber, it is now 
becoming a great consumer, and southern lumbermen, 
perhaps even more than others, are in a happy frame 
of mind. 

In Lynchburg, Va., there is an ambitious and popular 
voung man, so alert and so well trained in his business 
calling that nothing this new commercial South has to 
offer his chosen field of trade activity is being over- 
looked. That young man is A. Lynch Ward, president 
of the Ward Lumber Co. (Ine.), who is not only for- 
tunate in being a native son, but the present finds him 
at the age when business men generally find themselves 
better able to see big things and do big things without 
overreaching in a zealous desire to achieve greater 
he has reached that age when business judg- 
ment is mature. At the head of a concern which is 
an extensive exporter, manufacturer and wholesaler of 
vellow pine and hardwoods, Mr. Ward not only can 
be termed successful but the zenith of that success has 
not been reached; his career is shaping for greater 
achievements. 

Mr. Ward, a Virginian by birth, has a renowned 
colonial ancestry. He was born at Lynch Station, 
Campbell County, January 16, 1874, his parents being 
Robert Henry and Susan Lynch Ward. His father’s 
mother was Martha C. Henry, a daughter of Nathaniel 
Henry, who was a son of Patrick Henry, who, as 
every American school boy and school girl knows, 
vave voice to that famous utterance, ‘‘Give me lib- 
erty or give me death.’’ His mother’s mother was 
Mary Anne Lynch, who married James G. Dearing. 
Mary Anne Lynch’s father was ol. Charles Lynch, 
a son of John Lynch, of Revolutionary fame.  Lynch- 
burg, Va., was founded by John Lynch and named 
after him. 

A, Lynch Ward is one of the ‘‘college men in bust- 
He received his first educational training in 
a private school and then attended Washington and Lee 
University at Lexington, Va., being a graduate of that 
famous institution of learning. His first business posi- 
tion after leaving college was with R. G. Dun & Co., 
the well-known mercantile agency, as chief clerk in its 
Lynehburg office. Hardly could a young man have 
been better placed than in this capacity to gain the 
ground work for a sound business training, and here 
young Ward made the most of his opportunities. At 
the age of 21 years Mr. Ward took his first step in the 
lumber business, and a few years later found him 
operating his own circular sawmill at Lynch’s Sta- 
tion. He moved back to Lynchburg in 1904 and 
organized the Ward Lumber Co. (Ine.), of which he still 
is president. Frank Stevens is vice president and treas- 
urer of this enterprising and prominent lumber com- 
pany. Besides Messrs. Ward and Stevens, the other 
stockholder is John Victor, president of the People’s 
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ness. 


National Bank of Lynchburg. The company, starting 
with one mill, now operates 12 circular sawmills, and 
the concern owns timber holdings in Halifax, Char- 
lotte, Lunenburg and Campbell Counties, Va., the 
holdings being principally hardwood. Its hardwood 
mills are at Brookneal, Aspen, Phenix, Cullen and Mayo, 
Va., and its pine mills at Nutbush, Dundas, Aspen and 
Phenix, Va., and Eagle Rock, N. C. The planing mills 
of the concern are at Brookneal and Nutbush, Va., and 
Eagle Rock, N. C. 

Mr. Ward is also vice president of the Shelburne 
Lumber Co. (Inc.), of Green Bay, Va., and Mr. Stevens 
is secretary and treasurer of this concern. This ¢om- 
pany operates four circular sawmills, and the Ward 





A LYNCH LYNCHBURG, VA.; 


WARD, OF 
President of the Ward Lumber Co. (Inc.). 


Lumber Co. (Inc.) sells the output. The total output of 
the Ward Lumber Co. (Ine.) and its connections is 
around 40,000,000 feet a year. It does a large export 
business in hardwood and also makes a 
cialty of ship timbers and car stock for the domestic 
market. It is a member of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, the North Carolina Pine 
Association and the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation. 

When he was 21 years old Mr. Ward married Miss 
Natalie Floyd Otey, the youngest daughter of Peter 
J. Otey, a member of Congress at the time and until 
his death a representative of the Sixth Virginia dis- 
trict in the lower house of Congress. Mr. and Mrs. 
Ward are the proud parents of seven children, five 
girls and two boys, the oldest being past 14 years of 
age. Mr. Ward is a Democrat, but has never held 
political office. 

Though attention to business comes first with Mr. 
Ward, recreation plays a big part in his life. He 
frowns upon the ‘‘all work and no play’’ idea. He 
is a prominent clubman, being a member of the Pied- 
mont. and Country Clubs at Lynchburg and the Pitts- 
burgh (Pa.) Athletic Club. He is adept at bridge 
whist and of the outdoor sports tennis is his big at- 
traction... Mr. Ward does not let his elub affiliations 
interfere with his home life, and his family shares a 
large part of his time. His children, like their father, 


spe- 


love the outdoors fully as much as did their famous 


FIRM FOUNDATION THE KEYNOTE OF SUCCESS. 


ancestor, Patrick Henry, who in his early life was a 
keen lover of forest and stream. Virginia, long the 
home of famous statesmen, is now turning its atten- 
tion to business men. When the roll of fame is ealled in 
future years the name of A. Lynch Ward will be 
found in prominent position. ; 





DENIES EMPLOYING UNION LABOR. 

Lumbermen operating in Texas and 
will be interested in the following 
appeared in the Times-Democrat 
of October 14: 


Special to The Times-Democrat. 

BEAUMONT, TExX., Oct. 13.—Sam Park, president of the 
American Lumber Co., which operates a large sawmill plant 
at Merryville, La., reached the city this evening and made 
iu statement with reference to the numerous reports and 
rumors which have been circulated regarding the attitud: 
of the American Lumber Co. toward the Brotherhood of 
fimber Workers. 

“In some way the rumor has been circulated and gained 
credence in print,” said Mr. Park, “that the American 
Lumber Co. was favorable to union labor. This was a mis 
take for which I can not account. Our company has never 
been favorable to union labor. Verhaps our failure to join 
with the sawmill operators in the open defiance of the 
union caused the impression to get abroad that we sympa 
thized with the union men. We do not and never have 
sympathized with them. We have never employed union 
labor knowingly, although in the beginning of the wnion 
activities we did not inquire very closely into the affilia 
tions of cur workmen. When we started the Merryville 
plant about a year ago, however, we required every em- 
ployee to sign a statement that he was not a member of 
the Timber Workers and a pledge-that he would not b 
come affiliated with the union. 

“For a year we have been discharging employees just as 
quickly as we discovered they were union men or sympa 
thized with the union or interfered with non-union men. 
This process of weeding out the union men has continued for 
more than a year. Recently we have been putting the 
screws down tighter, and I suppose we have discharged 
fully 100 men within the last 30 days, and mean to con- 
tinue ousting the union men as fast as we discover them. 
Perhaps the discharge of the unusually large number re 
cently has caused the impression to go out that we had 
changed our policy, but as a matter of fact our policy is 
the same with the exception that we are going to be more 
rigid in drawing the line between union and nonunion men. 

“The report that our mill was shut down last Saturday 
night is without the slightest basis in truth or fact. We 
have not lost a day’s time; we are now getting ready to 
start the mill running day and night, and we have the 
night crew already engaged. We have no difficulty what- 
ever in getting labor and I regret very much the circulation 
of the reports that our mill was closed down, because it 
has hurt our business, some orders being canceled by reason 
of it.” 

Asked if he expected to join the mill operators’ associa- 
tion which is fighting the union, Mr. Park said he had not 
given the matter any thought. “The Brotherhood of Tim- 
ber Workers is on its last legs,’ said Mr. Park, ‘‘and I do 
not expect further trouble from them. Their forces art 
badly broken and it is only a question of a short time until 
they will pass out.” 


Louisiana 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE CLEVELAND BOARD OF 
LUMBER DEALERS. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Oct. 15.—The Cleveland Board of 
Lumber Dealers is making a strong effort further to 
increase its sphere of usefulness among the dealers of 
the local market. To this end a number of meetings 
have recently been held to talk over various - matters 
which are of mutual interest to all dealers. Among 
other things the membership of the board has recently 
been materially increased until now there is scarcely a 
yard or office in the county that is not.a member of 
the organization. The following dealers have recently 
been elected to membership in the board: 

Scranton Road Lumber Co.; West End Lumber Co. : Lorain 
Street Lumber Co.; A. R. Bahr Lumber Co.; Collinwood 
Lumber Co.; Collamer Lumber Co. Edgewater Lumber Co. ; 
Rroadway Lumber Co.; Federal Lumber €o.; F. T. Peitch 
Co.; W.-W. Rathbun. & Co.; D. -W. Miller: R. C Klumph ; 
John W. Enoch; F. E. Kimball; W. A. Ruddick, and H. D, 
Sheldon, of Fremont. 
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Knowledge is power. There are numerous kinds of 
knowledge, so for our purpose, we will classify them 
under two heads: Common Horse Sense and Techni- 
eal. 

Common Horse Sense and Purpose. 


Keep your eyes and ears open, for by them ye 
gather the essense of knowledge, which is as free as 
the air and not controlled by a trust. Back these 
great gifts of God by a good memory, the cold storage 
type of memory, and you have the foundation for 
constructing the embodiments of common horse sense. 

Purpose—you must have a purpose, and the stamina 
to carry that purpose out. Remember that you can- 
not develop a purpose by extravagance, carelessness, 
and loafing. One of the things that first gives a 
young fellow the idea of a purpose is a few hundred 
dollars in the bank. Not put there by loving parents, 
but earned by the sole efforts of that young man. 
Any business man will tell you that it is the first 
thousand dollars which is the hardest to save. The 
fact that you have earned and saved a certain sum 
of money develops a confidence that you can do it 
again, and with that capital saved you have an ad- 
vantage which you did not have before. You may 
think that this line of talk is drifting away from 
the subject, but I say no, emphatically no. 

To accomplish resul.s it is up to you, young man, 


to build up a will power. How can this be done? 
No, it’s not easy. A little suggestion: Let us sup- 


pose you are on your first job, no matter how small 
the compensation may be. Do the work you are 
asked to do and do it right. Never let the work get 
ahead of you. Then if you can do a little more than 
is required of you, don’t be afraid to do it. Now you 
have had your eyes and ears open, what have you 
learned? You know or ought to know a certain por- 
tion of your employer’s work; you have gathered 
knowledge from all sides. Your memory you are try- 
ing to develop every day is getting into shape, and 
you now have a cold storage plant of your own. Its 
value is unlimited. You feel your own knowledge. 
This’ knowledge linked with the fact that you have a 
certain amount of money in the bank, has developed 
a confidence in yourself that is necessary to the suc- 
cess of every young salesman. Your will power is 
behind all this and it is getting stronger every day. 

It hardly seems necessary to go into the subject 
of habits and dissipation, because your common horse 
sense goes to tell you to avoid any habits that will 
be detrimental to your success in life. Therefore, we 
will take it for granted that your employer has de- 
cided that your habits, your power to make friends, 
and your brain capacity are sufficient to send you 
out on the road after orders. The above statements 
are equally as valuable to you now, as they were, if 
you heeded the same ideas before you ventured forth 
to sell lumber. 


The Salesman’s Technical Knowledge. 


We have now arrived at the technical part of the 
lumber salesman’s work. Fear not, we are not going 
to delve into the details of lumber and price, that 
would take volumes. The whole idea is to impress 
upon you the value of a technical knowledge of your 
line, whether it is rough or dressed lumber or the 
manufactured article such as sash and doors. 

You must know all about what you are selling. 
The buyer is going to fire all sorts of questions at 
you, and you must be able to answer him whether it 
is a sane question or not. But believe me, young 
man, you are going to be cross-questioned some day 
so that you will feel foolish yourself, and you will 
wish that you had looked into the details more thor- 
oughly when you were on the ground learning the 
business. Never tackle a man as if you know it all, 
and that he can’t tell you a few things, because the 
oldest manufacturer in the country, if he has never 
been on the road, can go out and learn so many 
things from the trade, that he would go back home 
with the impression that he had been manufacturing 
toothpicks instead of lumber. Let your - common 
horse sense tell you to keep your eyes and ears open, 
for you will then gather in a new stock or supply 
for your cold storage plant to use in the future. 

We are going to include under technical knowledge 
a few points for the young salesman to bear in mind, 
and a few things for him to avoid. 

Call on your trade and tell them what you have 


and exactly how your grades or finished products 
run. That is what they want to know. Never stretch 
the point to obtain a sale. It does not pay. It gets 


your firm in wrong as well as yourself, and remember 
that it hurts you more than it does the firm because 
you get in wrong with two parties, and are bound to 
lose either a customer or your job. If a buyer en- 
deavors to make you crack up your goods, away be- 
yond reason, look out for him. They are the kind 
that are looking for a come-back, when the goods 
arrive. Avoid them entirely? No; get their order on 
a square basis, and if they then try to put it over 
on you when the goods arrive you can go to them 
and talk straight from the shoulder. After that you 
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will find, at least most of them, glad to buy of you 
because they have confidence in your line, and even 
these fellows like to have a manufacturer on their 
list that they know will ship them just what the 
order calls for. 

Keep after the buyer, never give up because you 
have called several times on a party and he shows no 
tendency to place an order with you. Ask any sales- 
man of several years’ experience and he will tell 
you that his trade is built up of just such customers, 
secured through persistent salesmanship, and he also 
will tell you that these parties are his best custom- 
ers. It’s always easy to catch a tramp dog, but how 
long will he stay with you? By this I do not wish 
in anyway to slander the buyer who tries to give all 
the boys an order when they call, but merely to advise 
the young salesman to -keep after those other fellows. 
They are worth your efforts every time, because if you 
land them and have the goods that they want, you 
have a friend indeed. 

A good thing to bear in mind is this, always have at 
least one good talking point for your line. Keep eyes 
and ears open; find out the other fellows’s grading 
and see whether your firm is putting out a better line 
of finished product under the same grading. Then 
talk that point. Perhaps your concern has some ad- 
vantages in assorted sizes, better average of a certain 
per cent of some lengths or style that that particular 
dealer is using lots of. Your shipping facilities may 
be more advantageous. There are a hundred and one 
little items, that, if you have vour eyes and ears 
open, you can get next to, which will give you an 
opening to land the buyer. Of course, a certain 
amount of business is obtained by just happening in 
on the buyer at the right time, but the average reason 
why he gives you a trial is because of some fact you 
have told him which makes him think there is an ad- 
vantage in buying from you. The writer was in a 
lumber office one day, when a young salesman entered 
representing several small mills of Ohio and Michigan 
which produced oak, maple, birch and elm. The 
buyer told the young man that they bought only of 
large concerns, that they knew could deliver the goods 
right. Did that knock the wind out of that salesman‘ 
No, indeed; he went right on in an even, business 
tone and explained how much better the small mill 
stock was, because of the fact that they gave the 
stock closer attention, and were not merely trying to 
see how much they could put out in a day. Then h¢ 
stated that inasmuch as they were small concerns they 
could not afford to have a car go wrong, because of 
the loss which they could not stand. His argument 
then was that they put out a perfectly manufactured 
stock and that there was not the chance for poor 
stock to be loaded that there was with the big con- 
cern turning out a half million feet a day, ete. His 
talk went through and he secured an order for several 
cars of quarter-sawed oak and some figured birch. 
Now, it is plain to the educated lumberman of to-day 
that this argument was weak. However, it shows what 
a fellow can do by making a specialty of some one 
talking point. 


fav 


Personality and Goodfellowship. 

We cannot go on without referring in a few words 
to the personality of the salesman. Of course, that 
counts for a whole lot. At the same time, we cannot 
lay down any definite ideas with regard to this be- 
cause everyone has a personality of his own. Thank 
goodness for that. The best way to make a few sug- 
gestions along this line is to quote some statements 
made by the buyers, such as these: ‘‘Yes, I always 
like to buy of so and so, because he never tries to sell 
me anything that I don’t want,’’ or ‘‘He certainly is 
a hustler; he comes in and gets my order, or if I’m 
not in the market he is off in a jiffy and never seems 
to care a rip. I like to give that fellow my business 
when I can.’’ To offset this remark another fellow 
will say: ‘‘Yes, John always comes here and we al- 
ways sit down and have a good old talk.’’ This goes 
to show that you have got to use your own judgment 
constantly. Another one: “He always seems so 
square that I feel that his prices and goods are right 
—in other words, I can trust him.’’ One could give 
phrases of this kind to fill a book, but they would sum 
up to just this: The average buyer likes to have a 
salesman talk straight business, be frank about his 
stock, avoid knocking a competitor, and not hang 
around to worm on order out of him. Of course, there 
are exceptions that you will run up against constantly. 
Some fellows never give an order without being ham- 
mered to death for it first. They do not like the idea 
of falling for it so easy, ete. This kind is few and 
far between, however. E 


We will admit that sometimes big orders are ob- 
tained by being a goodfellow after business hours. We 
mean by this the meeting of salesman and the buyers 
at some convenient hotel, etc. But remember, it is not 
the amount of money which you spend on them that 
gets you their order in a case of this kind. It does, 
however, often give you an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with them and bring your personality for- 
ward. Use it in this way and you are all right, but 
while doing it, do not make a public fool of yourself. 
And whatever you do, do not carry it so far that you 
make the buyer feel obligated to you. That may land 
one order, but it never makes a good, steady customer. 
You can become too close friends. For instance, you 
have made a personal friend of some customer, then 
one or more cars of your stock fall off grade in some 
particular. ‘The customer does not like to kick, so he 
lets it go without saying a word about it to you. He 
then tries some other fellow’s stock, and it pleases 
him. You then come along and, in a jolly way, ask 
him why yon have not had any ordegys from him of 
late. He feels embarrassed over it to some extent, 
and has to hand you an excuse of some kind. It is 
now too late for you to square the deal, because it has 
all been settled for long ago. Thus you have estab- 
lished a condition in which he always feels embar- 
rassed when you call, and, believe me, it takes a dip- 
lomatie and first-class salesman to handle a situation 
of this kind so as to get that customer back on the 
old basis again. How easy it is to avoid this in the 
first place. Use your personality for all it is worth, 
but use it judiciously. 


Working Toward a Goal. 

After a spell of fine business for a week or a month, 
do not figure that you can take is easy for awhile, just 
because your past sales seem to warrant it. How 
many times on the road you will hear a fellow make 
a statement like this: ‘‘ Well, I’m going in early; I 
had a dandy business this trip, and I can afford a few 
days off.’’ A good concern will give their salesman 
a vacation, and that is the time to loaf. Every order 
should be the basis for new energy to secure the next 
one. It is the results of a year’s work that your em- 
ployer figures your worth on, and not how many sales 
vou made the first month or some particular period of 
work. And it is that final result that determines your 
salary. You are after money and the firm is after 
orders that means money to them and to you. There- 
fore, keep after the orders; its orders we want. A 
good way to train yourself along this line is plan 
either a definite amount of work to do in a certain 
length of time or say to yourself, ‘‘I’m going to 
make my sales amount to so many cars or dollars in 
a month.’’ Make that figure a little larger than what 
seems a conservative figure, then see how near you 
can come to it. If you do not reach it, don’t be dis- 
couraged, try it again until you do reach it. Some 
time you will reach it, and you will then have a new 
figure to base on, and a new confidence in yourself 
that is worth more to you than your first year’s salary. 
It’s confidence that you need, and you will find this 
method fine for developing that confidence. 

Don’t worry about what the other fellow is getting. 
If he has a larger salary than yours, it is ten to one 
that he deserves it. If he does not it is nothing to 
vou. What you want to bother about is hoW much 
husiness you are landing for your concern. The 
salary follows in line every time. You will hear of 
some wonderful salaries if you listen to every sales- 
man you meet on the road, but remember this, the 
wise salesman does not shout out his salary from 
the housetop—that’s his own business. When you 
hear of some fellow pulling down a fabulous sum, 
just cut that figure in two, or divide it by three, and 
then forget it. That’s not the kind of food that your 
cold storage plant requires. It is like spoiled fruit, 
it will damage the stock all around it. Work and 
make your work show results, and then if you feel 
the need of asking for a larger salary, you have figures 
to base that request on. 


Economy and Expenses. 

Of course a good concern wants their salesman to 
put up at first class hotels. You must do that to 
keep in good shape. As one fellow said: ‘‘Even the 
food at the best is none too good.’’ However, there 
are a lot of ways that a salesman can lose money, 
and remember that when you waste money you never 
get it back, because the firm does not. By waste I 
mean actual, not money spent to entertain with when 
the oecasion requires it. There are little leaks every 
day that if you keep your eyes open you can avoid 
without missing anything. I know of one salesman 
that changed over from a salary to a salary and com- 
mission basis, and he says himself that the first 
year he cut down his expenses 25 per cent without 
serimping any, or hurting his standing as a good- 
fellow among the trade. Now, the fact is plain that 
if you can save your concern 25 per cent you are 
going to show a profit at the end of the year in which 
tlat 25 per cent is going to figure. The right concern 
will give you just that much more on your next salary 
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contract, and you are the one who is going to benefit 
by it. Remember, you are in business for yourself, 
whether working for someone else or not. And your 
business is to make as much money in a year as pos- 
sible. Wise economy means more profits, and that 
is what you are after. Don’t be a ‘‘ Mr. Don’t-give-a- 
rip.’? He says, ‘Well, I don’t care, the firm has to 
stand for it. I’m going to have a good time. They 
will never know the difference, anyhow.’’ Believe 
me or not, Mr. Firm does know about it, and if they 
do not know just where that two or five dollars went 
to, they do know how your account stands on the 
balance sheet, and it’s all there. 

Caution, constantly before you, tells you to stop, 
consider life’s problems, your work, think over what 
you have done and what you could have done, and 
what you can do, It tells you to listen to the words 
of others, older, wiser than yourself. They have been 
through life’s mill and whether great men or not, 
they have lots for you to learn just by lending an 
ear. Surely when you have heeded that signal you 
will come to the conclusion that you can stretch forth 
a little extra effort and increase those sales. It cer- 
tainly does one a world of good to ponder over these 
problems by himself. 





THE COMMISSION SALESMAN, 


The commission salesman who wrote to this department 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and whose letter was 
published in the issue of October 5, inviting discussion 
concerning the commission form of salesmanship, has 
apparently started something. He wanted to know if 
the commission salesman did not get the worst of it in 
some respects. He admitted there were some commis- 
sion salesmen who were not entirely blameless in the 
controversies that sometimes arise and he wanted to know 
if there is not some way by which the kinks can be all 
ironed out and life be made one grand sweet song for 
all the parties concerned—-the commission salesman, the 
millman or wholesaler from whom he buys and the dealer 
to whom he sells. This, as Mr. Shakespeare has so 
feelingly remarked, would be a consummation devoutly 
to be wished. 

Now comes a commission salesman who puts that 
worthy’s principal problems into a series of categorical 
questions, and he invites reply from commission sales- 
men or any who have business with the same. He has 
covered a considerable range of questions ii a brief and 
convenient way. 

This commission salesman would like to know: 


First—If there is a legitimate place in the Jum- 
ber industry for him; and, if so, 

Second—What should be the attitude of the com- 
mission salesman towards the producer or whole- 
saler? 

Third—What should be the duty of the producer 
or wholesaler towards the commission salesman? 

Fourth—Should a commission salesman favor his 
selling accounts or his buying accounts? 

Fifth—Is it best for a commission salesman to 
confine his efforts to a small territory, working that 
territory in person, or circularize a broad territory? 

Sixth—What would be a fair compensation for 
services rendered by a commission salesman? 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will welcome any reply 
that can be given this gentleman to any or all of his 
questions. That there is a legitimate place in the lum- 
ber industry for the commission salesman would seem 
to be indicated by the fact that he is here and the fact 
that he has been here for some time. The lumber busi- 
ness, like any other business, is generally the survival of 
the fittest. The present market is not the best test; a 
better test is found in the conditions that prevailed two 
or three years ago; that the commission salesman has 
weathered the storms along with the other elements of 
the trade is a pretty good indication that he is a factor 
in the industry and that he performs a regular function 
in serving both the original seller and the ultimate buyer. 
In other words, it is presumed that he puts the buyer 
into touch with stock that might otherwise not be avail- 
able to him and finds a market for lumber that might 
not otherwise find a buyer readily. 

As to the other queries, they are excellent ones for the 
commission salesman himself, and those from whom he 
buys and to whom he sells, to answer. 





TAKES CHARGE OF NEW ENGLAND FIELD. 


F. H. Woodman, of Springfield, Mass., has been 
appointed New England sales agent for the Northern 
Lumber Co., New York, and the A. C. Tuxbury Lumber 
Co., Charleston, 8. C. Mr. Woodman takes over the terri- 
tory formerly looked after by Charles 8. French, Welles- 
ley Farms, Mass., who died a short time ago after having 
been with the Tuxbury interest for 12 years. 





SASH AND DOOR MAN MARRIES. 


Lionel Ray, who represents the Cole Manufacturing 
Co.—a leading Memphis manufacturer of sash and 
doors—in Mississippi, Alabama and Louisiana, and 
Miss Rhea Kennedy, of Memphis, were married 
Wednesday of last week. Mr. and Mrs. Ray are 
spending a few days in Chicago. 





A MANAGERIAL CHANGE. 

H. D. Krebs, who has been a member of the sales 
department of the H. B. Waite Lumber Co., at Minne- 
apolis, arrived in Seattle last week and took up the 
duties of western manager, suvceeding L. R. Fifer, who 


has had charge of the Seattle office for the last six 
months. Mr. Krebs has made short business trips to the 
north coast in the past and through his connection with 
the Minneapolis office of the company has a fair knowl- 
edge of the fir business. He was accomipanied west by 
J. T. Fryer, who is in charge of the Minneapolis office 
of the H. B. Waite company. Mr. Fryer will remain in 
Seattle for a few days helping Mr. Krebs to become 
established. H. B. Waite is also expected in Seattle in 
the course of a few weeks. Mr. Pifer, for many years 
with the Long-Bell Lumber Co. before going with the 
Waite company, will take a well-earned vacation before 
again becoming engaged in the lumber business. 


BLACK WALNUT DEFENDED 


Why It Became Fashionable and How It 
Lost Favor. 





Back in 1879, when black walnut was the rage for 
furniture and cabinet finish, some sot-disant wood expert 
reeled oft the following philippic against the favorite 
material of the furniture manufacturers: 

Black walnut for furniture uses is about the poorest hard- 
wood that could have been selected. It became fashionable 
from no known cause, but simply from one of those strange 
freaks that attack human beings, and it has had a rup 
unequaled by any other wocd. ‘The demand for it has de- 
veloped many improvements in finishing and in cutting so 
as to exhibit the grain to the best possible advantage, until 
now one may get a handsome suite of walnut (we are speak- 
ing only of the wood), so far as the eye can see it. Had 
the same finish been adopted when the wood was first used 
for furniture the demand for it might be explained—but 
its qualities were not then understood—and there is no 
denying that the way in which it is put on the market has 
the merit of attraction. But it ig not a good wood for fur- 
niture; it is not lasting. The very nature of it prevents it 
ever standing the test of years. It will stand for a decade 
or a generation, but who in years to come will be able to 
show a walnut bedstead that belonged to his grandfather? 
Some may smile as this question meets the eye {we should 
think so] and ask, Who wants a bedstead a hundred years 
old? A feeling of stronger reverence is growing [not since 
1879], and in time attachment to old things will be stronger 
and more as it is in England, and old furniture will be one 
of the choice things to prize, much as old china is to a 
large class of people. ; 

As long as wa!nut is the popular wood there is little like- 
lihood of this idea [reverential one for old things] being 
carried out. It is too soft and porous to be enduring, It 
shrinks and swells no matter how well cured. It will drink 
in moisture in damp weather and then dry so quickly as to 
start the glue joints and loosen the dowels. Everybody 
knows how it will crack and creak as it expands and con- 
tracts, going off like a pistol shot, awaking one out of a 
sound sleep with the impression that the bedstead is falling 
in pieces. Whether its bad qualities are being found out or 
people, ever ready for a change, are getting tired of it, 
certain it is that a demand is growing for other kinds of 
wood. * * * Ifa change is to take place, and we know 
that a change always suits the masses, it is to be hoped that 
rosewood and mahogany are to be the woods of the future. 
These have the qualities to make elegant and lasting furni- 
ture and the time has arrived to put good des‘gns in these 
woods upon the market. 

This brilliant disquisition on black walnut was pub- 
lished in the Furniture Trade Journal of that time. If 
the writer thereof had simply aimed to crowd as much 
untruth, nonsense or ignorance as possible into a short 
utterance he could not have succeeded better. 

Black walnut came into use as a furniture wood after 
the period of the civil war because it was the most 
abundant and available cabinet wood in the country. It 
abounded on all the river bottom lands of the Ohio aud 
Mississippi river valleys south of a line drawn through 
middle Michigan and Wisconsin. It grew large and free 
of grain, and from its great trunks turned out a heavy 
percentage of good lumber. Owing to its color and 
adaptability to tool workings, to polishing and finishing, 
it eventually became a great favorite with the furniture 
makers and interior finishers. 

The writer of the foregoing extract was much mis- 
taken in alleging that black walnut became fashionable 
from no known cause. It became the vogue, as all cabi- 
net woods do, because manufacturers discovered its 
value and availability and pushed it into use. A par- 
ticular kind of lumber does not become the fad or 
fashion in furniture or finish simply because the people 
demand it. In fact auy new wood must be fairly forced 
into recognition before it will be generally adopted 
and become popular. The southern pine manufacturers 
are employing this persuasive method of introduction 
now. Oak as a cabinet wood was promoted in the same 
way. Walnut was amplified and ‘beeame the leading fur- 
niture wood from 1870 to 1885 because it was plentiful, 
remarkably workable and _ beautiful when rightly 
finished. 

Our expert of 1879 said of walnut: ‘‘But it is not a 
good wood for furniture; it is not lasting.’’ Again he 
said: ‘‘It is too soft and too porous to be an enduring 
wood. It shrinks and swells, ro matter how well cured; 
it will drink in moisture in damp weather and then dry 
so quickly as to start the glue joints and loosen the 
dowels.’’ If our expert of ’79 had been talking about 
basswood, sap pine or other soft wood his language 
might have been appropriate to the case. But as appli- 
cable to black walnut it was simply nonsense. It is true 
that black walnut is to some degree a brash wood and 
that it is soft enough to be easily shaped with tools. 
But there never was and never will be a kind of lumber 
better adapted to good, solid, substantial and enduring 
work than black walnut, unless we except mahogany, 
rosewood and other tropical timbers. Its fine and even 
grain, its adaptability to exact, perfect work and eveu 
joints renders it almost, if not quite, unparalleled among 
the cabinet woods of the northern zone. These qualities 
made it a great favorite with wood workers and there 
was a general expression of regret when a declining and 





finally almost exhausted supply forced manufacturers 
to abandon walnut for oak. 

In respect to the enduring quality of black walnut 
the expert of 1879 was about 1s far away from the truth 
as he could get. Walnut would just fill the pill for the 
old, venerated bedstead that he talks about. It would 
outlast not only one generation but a half dozen of 
them. So far as that is concerned it might be possible 
to date back his bedstead to iis great-great-grandfather 
Any piece of walnut furniture, well cared for, would 
last a thousand years as easily as a hundred, and the 
same is true of oak or any other hardwood. 

However, there is this to say about black walnut: 
there never was another wood derived from a habitat 
outside the tropics that could ‘‘hold its own’’ better. 
It never fades or becomes threadbare, so to speak. A 
little rubbing up, no matter how old it is, makes it look 
as good as new; and that cannot be said of several 
other kinds of woods used for cabinet purposes. When 
it comes to ‘‘standing pat’’ through all mutations and 
wear and tear walnut is equal to the best. It will stand 
scratching and banging better than most woods, for the 
injuries can be rubbed out and polished over so as to 
obliterate them entirely. 

As for strength, one need only to break up an old 
piece of walnut furniture to ascertain to his satisfac- 
tion that walnut cannot be classed among the soft and 
weak woods. It holds nails and glue with great tenacity 
and is, when old and thoroughly dry, unbreakable ex- 
cept with great effort. It is decidedly a very tough wood. 

When used as a cabinet interior finish it is doubtful 
if any wood on earth, not excepting mahogany, can 
excel black walnut. It stays in place with pertinaceous 
integrity and grows rich with age. 

If black walnut were as poor a wood as the expert of 
1879 alleged it was why should the Germans, who of all 
people know a good thing when they see it, still persist 
in using a considerable amount of that kind of lumber— 
largely imported from the United States? The Ger- 
mans have always liked it because it was rich, sub- 
stantial and enduring. 

It must be admitted that black walnut was much 
abused and brought into disrepute by the way in which 
many manufacturers treated it. It was given a somber 
appearance when there was no need of it. Walnut can 
be finished in natural or light tints as well as can any 
other wood. By care in sawing, selecting and adapting 
its grain, figures and burl spots to the work in hand 
very pleasing and beautiful effects can be secured. But 
the manufacturers of cheap furniture found out that 
they could obtain plenty of it, work it easily to the last 
piece, give it about all one black walnut appearance 
and work it off in the trade as a great and dominating 
fashion, and that is the course which they pursued. The 
result was that walnut became too common, and so 
‘*society,’’ in order to escape the common level, as it 
always seeks to do, discarded walnut for oak and ma 
hogany. 

Yet black walnut still would be one of the principal 
cabinet woods if it were not for the fact that the sup 
ply of it is nearly exhausted. The manufacturers oi 
common furniture clung to it until the supply ran sc 
low that not enough to keep up large lines of manufac: 
ture was obtainable. They preferred to work walnut 
rather than oak, because it was easier on their tools an“ 
could be used up closer than oak. But the time came 
when they were impelled to use the last. named wood 
because of its abundant supply. When they arrived at 
this exigency they began a crusade against walnu-. 
They wanted to sweep it out of the shops and intro- 
duce oak in its stead. Hence they began a propaganda 
for oak and announced it as the coming fashion. It 
this they succeeded within a few years and oak is still 
fighting for its position, though in the finer lines hav 
ing to tussle hard with mahogany. But oak will hold 
its share of the stage until the supply shall become as 
nearly exhausted as was walnut in its declining years; 
then the manufacturers will kick it out of the shops and 
announce that it is out of style. However, it will be 
many years before they ean order oak to the rear.— 
[ Contributed. ] . 





LUMBERMEN JOIN EXCLUSIVE CLUB. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 15.—Lumbermen are playing 
their part in the suecess of the Rotary Club, four mem- 
bers of the trade having recently been elected to that 
exclusive organization. The Rotary Club, though it has 
been in existence in Louisville but a few months, now 
includes on its roster some of the most prominent busi- 
ness men in Louisville, and membership is considered 
a distinction. Only one member may be named from 
each branch of trade, and as far as possible the Rotary 
Club endeavors to select representative men for member- 
ship. Recent additions to the organization from the 
ranks of lumbermen include Edward L. Davis, of the 
Edward L. Davis Lumber Co.; D. E. Kline, Louisville 
Veneer Mills; Frank B. Russell, a stave man; and Alfred 
Struck, of the Alfred Struck Co. 





ECONOMY FAR FETCHED. 


One of the railway journals contains the interesting 
information that a well-known railroad system has saved 
$81 in one year by reducing the length of office pins 
one-sixteenth of an inch, and $450 in a like period by 
slightly reducing the size of its railroad telegraph 
blanks. This might afford an excellent text for a 
sermon on the possibilities of small economies in the 
lumber industry did one not remember Mr. Brandeis’ 
well-supported statement of the recent past that the 
railroads of the United States were wasting millions 
of dollars a year in larger inefficiencies. There is such 
a thing as straining at a gnat and swallowing a camel. 
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CLUBS TO CONSOLIDATE. 


Lumbermen’s and Business Men’s Clubs 
Consider Joining Forces. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 15.—The Lumbermen’s Club of 
Memphis, at a meeting at the Hotel Gayoso Saturday 
afternoon, the first for the fall season, unanimously 
indorsed the proposition of the Business Men’s Club, 
looking to the consolidation of the former with the lat- 
ter. This is to be accomplished through the merging 
of the Lumbermen’s Club into the Business Men’s Club 
as a separate department or division. It will be neces- 
sary to make certain changes in the by-laws of the 
Lumbermen’s Club betore the merger ean be accom- 
plished and a committee has been appointed to take 
up these changes and to report at the meeting two 
weeks hence. When this committee has made its report 
it will require 30 days before a vote can be taken on 
the changes, but it is regarded as certain that, as soon 
as the necessary time has elapsed, the merger will be 
effected. The club is to operate as a department of the 
Business Men’s Club, but it is to have its own officers 
and directors as well as its own constitution and by- 
laws. It is to have one member on the directorate of 
the Business Men’s Club. It is to have its permanent 
quarters in the home of the Business Men’s Club and 
it is to have all of its own work, now devolving upon 
the secretary, done by stenographers furnished by the 
Business Men’s Club. 

The only feature of the consolidation which is re- 
garded untavorably by the lumbermen is that it is neces- 
sary for the Lumbermen’s Club to lose its name. The 
Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis is said to be the largest 
local lumber association in the world, and it has, under 
that name, accomplished a great deal of good not only 
locally but from a national and international stand- 


point. It is therefore no matter for surprise that some 
of the members object to the loss of the name which 
his stood for so much in the lumber world. On the 


ther hand, the merger solves the problem of permanent 
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quarters for the lumbermen and also solves the question 
of having the clerical work of the organization done 
without having to ask one of its members to give so 
much time to the work without any remuneration. It 
is also pointed out that the entire influence of the Busi- 
ness Men’s Club will be thrown behind every proposi- 
tion which is taken up by the lumbermen. It is felt 
that a great deal more can be accomplished by virtue 
of the support of the Business Men’s Club and all of 
its departments than can be accomplished under the 
present regime. The proposition was brought to the 
attention of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis by W. 
H. Fitzhugh, who elaborated on the idea that it was 
the desire of the Business Men’s Club to put itself in 
position where it could do a great deal more for the 
lumber fraternity and for the other industries here than 
is being accomplished under present conditions, where 
each industry is working through a local organization 
independently of. the Business Men’s Club. He re- 


ferred to the fact that the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce had been a powerful institution because it had 
become what the Business Men’s Club seeks to become, 


aud he also referred to the fact that similar parent 
organizations in Cleveland and other cities had been 
decidedly instrumental in advancing the interests of all 
the industries of those cities by virtue of the represen- 
tation of all instead of one. 


Weights and Overcharges. 


J. W. McClure, chairman of the committee on esti- 
mated weights and overcharges thereon, announced a 
meeting of the Interstate Commerce Commission to be 
held in Memphis December 13 and 14 for a hearing on 
this subject. The committee was continued in power 
and was authorized to secure the necessary evidence to 
be submitted to the commission with the assistance of 
J. H. Townsend, manager of the Lumbermen’s Traffic 
Bureau. : 

The club also adopted vigorous resolutions protesting 
against the granting of a charter to the terminal com- 
pany, sought by the Rock Island system, unless certain 


safeguards were provided therein protecting the rights 
of the city of Memphis with respect to taxes, freight 
rates and other matters and also guaranteeing that all 
roads seeking to enter Memphis might have the right 
to do so. This matter came up as a result of the belief 
in some quarters that the Rock Island System is at- 
tempting through this charter to transact all of its 
business with the city of Memphis through the terminal 
company, thus severing all direct relations with the 
city of Memphis on the part of the railroad. Further- 
more, the law and insurance: committee of the club was 
instructed to appear before the city commission at the 
hearing to be held regarding the charter sought for the 
terminal company. 

C. D. Hendrickson, chairman of the river and rail 
committee, reviewed the accomplishments of that body 
during the summer. He said that it had been successful 
in securing an order from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission suspending the advance on hardwood rates 
to Canadian points and that it had also succeeded in 
completing the organization and formal launching of the 
Lumbermen’s Traffic Bureau. 

James E. Stark urged the lumbermen to make use of 
the newly created Lumbermen’s Traffic Bureau in the 
confident belief that this promised to become one of the 
most important establishments launched in Memphis 
in recent years. He thought the lumbermen ought to co- 
operate with Manager Townsend in every way possible 
and that if they did this the results would be of very 
great benefit, not only to the lumbermen of Memphis, but 
to those of this entire territory. 


Insurance Rates. 


Mr. Stark also addressed the elub in connection with 
the subject of insurance rates. He declared that these 
were out of all proportion to what they should be and 
that some of the companies realized that they were charg- 
ing entirely too much and were substituting flat rates 
instead of regular schedule rates. He thought the law 
and insurance committee of the club should take up this 
matter with similar committees of other organizations in 
all parts of the country to the end that rates might be 
more in keeping with the risk involved. 

J. H. Townsend, manager of the Lumbermen’s Traffic 
‘Bureau, said that he had come to Memphis in order to 
handle all of the rate matters of the lumbermen, and 
that he hoped all the members of the lumber fraternity 
would call upon him when they wished any information 
along this line. He said that the next few months prom- 
ised to be a period of unusual activity on account of the 
advance to Canadian points, the general advance an- 
nounced by the railroads in connection with the equali- 
zation on hardwood and yellow pine rates and the pro- 
posed advance on hardwood rates to New Orleans. 

A. J. Tipler, manager of the Forrest City Manufac 
turing and the Wesarkana Lumber Forrest 
City, Ark., was elected to membership, as was T. E. 
Jones, of the F. T. Dooley Lumber Co. 


Co., 0:;, 





ACTIVITIES OF THE NASHVILLE LUMBER- 
MEN’S CLUB. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Oct. i 4.—A special meeting of the 
Nashville Lumbermen’s Club was held to take action 


looking to securing the next annual convention of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. See- 
retary Cecil Ewing related the activities in behalf of 
securing the convention, and read a letter from FE. F. 
Perry, national secretary, stating that the executive com 
mittee had failed to select a meeting place at a recent 
meeting in New York. The local lumbermen are confi 
dent of securing the convention, and the advantages of 
holding the meeting in Nashville with the assurance that 
local lumbermen will turn out to a man to make it a 
great success will be kept before the national executive 
committee until it meets in December, when it is expected 
that the matter wilf be decided. This year the whole- 
salers met in Louisville, and were so royally entertained, 
and given such a cordial invitation to Nashville that it 
is believed this city will get the convention. 

The local club has received a communication from the 
Evansville Club, calling attention to the severe milling- 
in-transit rules under which Evansville lumbermen oper- 
ate, applicable to all points along the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad. Inquiry was made if Nashville was not 
operating under the same burden. The new -tariff was 
suspended by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
Nashville shippers operate under the old milling-in- 
transit regulations in handling logs. The Evansville Club 
wanted cooperation in securing relief, in which the local 
club would have joined, but for the fact stated. 





LUMBERMEN’S CLUB HAS DAY OF REAL SPORT. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 15.—The Lumbermen’s Club 
took a day off last Saturday and journeyed by auto- 
mobile to Ryland, Ky., where the entertainment com- 
mittee had arranged a baseball game, and many of the 
lumbermen enjoyed the game immensely. Those who 
were prevented from playing the regular positions 
played anyhow, there being five to seven fielders on 
both sides most of the time. It was a big romp, and 
after the game, races and throwing contests were 
quickly arranged. An exciting game of quoits was 
pulled off with much betting. At 6 p. m. a real, old- 
fashioned, Kentucky chicken dinner was served, and 
proved a real treat. President Shiels acted as toast- 
master, telling some pretty hard stories about the dif- 
ferent members, who were ‘‘introduced’’ and made to 
respond. It was such an enjoyable day that the enter- 
tainment committee was besieged with requests for an- 
other ‘‘party’’ next week, which probably will be ar- 
ranged. After dinner the party motored home without 


any ntishaps to mar the pleasure of the occasion. 


ADD TO HOO-HOO RANKS. 


Concatenation Revives Interest Bringing 
Together Old Members. 





BuFFALO, N. Y., Oct. 15.—A_ concatenation last 
Wednesday night by Vicegerent Bernard Brady was well 
attended by old members, some of whom made specia! 
efforts to reach Buffalo in time for the gathering. 

Following are the new members initiated: Byron E. 
Darling, of Blakeslee, Perrin & Darling; Leland B 
Whipple, of the American Woodworking Machinery Co. 
Rochester; Eugene A. Nostrand, of A. Miller; William 
J. Brady, son of the Vicegerent; William Kirk Knight, 
ot the Buffalo Grill Co.; Morris A, Wall, of the Empire 
Veneer Co.; William A. DeLongue, proprietor, Rochester. 
Besides these there are the applications of six others that 
will be acted upon at a future concatenation. 

The local support was good, the assistants to the Vice 
gerent being C. H. Stanton, Senior Hoo-Hoo; J. J. Moss 
man, Junior Hoo-Hoo; H. M. Feist, Serivenoter; F. J. 
Blumenstein, Custocatian; George Repp, Jabberwock; 
J. M. Briggs, Areanoper; A. A. Mason, Bojum, and A. E 
Davenport, Gurdon. 

Add to this the attendance of outside officials and othe: 
members which was unusually large and the meeting will! 
he seen to have been a notable one. There were in at 
tendance Past Snark W. A. Hadley, of Chatham, Ont.; 
W. M. Stephenson, Supreme Scrivenoter, of St. Louis; 
George J. Michelson, Supreme Gurdon, of Rochester, and 
William Barker, of the Hall & Kaul Co., St. Marys, Pa 

The banquet added still further to the good feeling, all 
of the speeches being in that vein, and especially con 
gratulatory to the new Vicegerent for his excellent work 
in the effort to pick up the raveled threads of the organi 
zation in Buffalo. 





AN EFFICIENT VICEGERENT. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE., Oct. 14.—W. J. Conrad, who has 
been appointed Vicegerent Snark of Hoo-Hoo for this 
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district, is secretary of the Coos County Tax Association 
and also secretary of the Coos County Fire Patrol Asso- 
ciation, Although a young man he is probably in as 
close touch with general timber conditions in this part of 
the State as any other man, as the two organizations of 
which he is secretary include in memberships practically 
all of the big timber owners of Coos and Curry Counties 
and part of Douglas County. Mr. Conrad was formerly 
with the C. A. Smith Lumber & Manufacturing Co., but 
has been associated with the tax and fire associations 
since their organization and the efficient manner in which 
he has handled the business has brought him into promi- 
nence. 





~~ 


CONCATENATION A SUCCESS. 


San FRANCISCO, Oct. 14.—The concatenation of Hoo- 
Hoo, held at Watsonville October 5, was a great sue- 
It was the first one presided over by the new 
Vicegerent Snark Paul Dimmick. Frank W. Trower, 
Supreme Snark of the Universe, was present and did a 
great deal to add to the prestige of the affair. 


cess. 





CONCATENATION AT BAY CITY, MICH. 


F. J. Verkerke, of Grand Rapids, Mich., vicegerent 
snark for the western district of Michigan, announces 
that Hoo-Hoo will hold a concatenation in Bay City, 
Mich., October 25, and details of the program are now 
!eing arranged. No effort is being spared for a good 
time. Jeff Webb will do the junior work. Frank R. 

endall. of Pay City, is one of the committee who 
will help make this concatenation one of the best 
ever held in Michigan. 

BP PA PPP PPP PLP 

Thirty thousand American flags were carried through 
three miles of muddy streets of Lawrence, Mass., Oc- 
tober 12 by 30,000 men, women and children in a unique 
demonstration against the Industrial Workers of the 
World. 
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ST. LOUISANS CONFER. 


Jeferred and Current Work Handled by the 
the Lumbermen’s Club. 








Sv. Louis, Mo., Oet. 16.—Business that had aeeumu- 
ated during the summer intermission was transacted and 
he matter of unfairness of freight rates was discussed 
t the regular monthly meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club 
f St. Louis, held in parlor A at the Planters’ Hotel 
ast evening. Dinner was served at 6:30 and the business 
necting followed. President Henry G, Rolfes called the 
neeting to order. The minutes of the previous meeting 
vere read by Secretary Kessler and. approved, 

Julius Seidel, who with Secretary John B. Kessler 
represented the Lumbernien’s Club at the National Con- 
servation Congress, at Indianapolis, Ind., told of what 
was done there; of a visit of the St. Louis delegates 
to the lumberyard of an Indianapolis concern, how the 
delegates were entertained, spoke about the conserva- 
tion movement, of the many things touched upon at the 
Congress that were food for thought, that organizations 
like the Lumbermen’s Club should send delegates to 
every yearly meeting of the Congress and that he had 
gained a great deal of valuable information during his 
stay of two days. President Rolfes in commenting on 
\ir, Seidel’s talk said a conservation congress beat a 
political convention every time. 

Secretary Kessler, on behalf of the membership com 
mittee, reported the following names for membership and 
the applicants were duly elected to membership : 


J. F. Schnieders, Frost-John- Max J. Mosher, Mosher & 
son Lumber Co. Shields, ¥ 3 

c. C. Mullen, Long-Bell Lum- W. B. Switzer, W. B. Switzer 
ber Co. Lumber Co. 

W. F. Biederman, National B ©. Leftwich, Leftwich 
Lumber Credit Mfrs.’ Cor- Lumber Co, : 
poration J. K. Wesson, J. J. Newman 

4. V. Lashly, National Lum- Lumber Co, oS a 
ber Credit Mfrs.’ Corpora- W. M. Stephenson, Scriveno- 
tion, ter, Concatenated Order of 

H. R. Asman, Colonial Lum- Hoo-Hoo. 


ber & Timber Co Charles C. Curry. 


4. C. Baird, Baird & Brown 


George R. Hogg, chairman of the committee on publie 
affairs, through the secretary, submitted the following 
report, which was unanimously adopted: 


At a mecting of the Civic League of St. Louis to consider 
certain public affairs, at which meeting representatives of 
all trade organizations of St. Louis were present, and at 
which meeting I represented the Lumbermen’s Club, the fol 
lowing suggestions were made: 

1. Relating to the new method of nominating and elect 
ing the board of freeholders; referred to the executive com 
mittee for further consideration. 

» In regard to State legislation permitting the people 
to yote alternative sections ; adopted. 

2 The action recommending an indorsement of the initia 
tive and referendum was adopted ; 

4 rhe action advising the immediate introduction of a 
bill calling for the election of a vote of freeholders was 
adopted. ; ¢ 

>. The action recommending that each organization be 
assessed a fee of $2 was approved. 

4 A] — y aca rand 

Under the head of new business Secretary Kessler read 
the report of a special committee which had been ap- 
pointed to revise the by-laws. A majority report and a 
minority repart were submitted. He read the report, but 
according to the by-laws 30 days’ notice is required 
before action can be taken, so the matter was laid over 
until the next meeting. — - Christian F 

The following resolution on the death of Christian : 
Liebke was presented and it was adopted unanimously 
by a rising vote: 

The lumber interests of St. Louis, during the last half cen- 
tury, have numbered in their ranks many men whose exem- 
plary lives, as merchants and as citizens, have won for them 
the highe st regard of all who came within the sphere of their 
influence; but it is no exaggeration to state that no stronger 
character has ever added the wisdom of his counsels or the 
strength of his example to the particular branch of the in- 
dustry in which he was engaged than Capt. Christian F. 
Liebke, whose death the lumbermen of this city so deeply 
deplore. To few is it given to live the scriptural span ot 
threescore years and ten, and to still fewer is it given to live 
these years so free from everything that can mar the com- 
pleteness or the happiness of such long life; and as our well- 
beloved comrade in business was through all his days a man 
of the most irreproachable honor and integrity, and at all 
times typified the best virtues of a sterling manhood in his 
public, business and private life; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Lumbermen’s Club 
of St. Louis, here pause in the midst of our activities to ex- 
press our deep sense of the loss in his passing from the scene 
of his earthly labors, and while we bow in humble submission 
to the will of Almighty God, we hasten to extend our sincere 
condolence to those so sorely bereaved; and 

Resolved, That we extend to his sorrowing family our pro- 
found sympathy in the loss which has befallen them in the 
death of such a noble husband and kind and loving father; 
and 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to his 
family and also to the several lumber journals throughout 
the country, and that they be also spread upon the minutes 
of this meeting in memory of the deceased lumberman, whose 
life has reflected so much credit upon the industry in which 
we are all so harmoniously engaged. 

For the committee: P. F. COOK. 


Secretary Kessler also read the following resolution 
on the death of Charles F? Querl adopted at a joint meet- 
ing of a committee representing the Lumbermen’s Club 
and the Lumber Dealers’ Association: 


Whereas, Our Heavenly Father has seen fit to take from 
our midst and called to His celestial home on high our friend 
and business companion Charles F, Querl, whose transition 
from this life to the right hand of God occurred on the ist 
day of September, 1912, in the seventy-second year of his 
age; be it 


Resolved, By the Lumbermen’s Club of St. Louis and the 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of St. Louis, of both of which he 
was an honored charter member, and knowing so well his 





HENRY G. ROLFES, OF ST. LOUIS, MO. ; 
President of Lumbermen’s Club. 


kind, charitable and indulgent Christian nature, that in his 
death we most déeply grieve; be it further 

Resolved, That we extend to the bereaved wife and family 
of our deceased friend and companion our sincere sympathy 
and condolence in the hours of their bereavement. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be spread upon the records 
of both organizations and a copy hereof be sent to the family 
of the deceased 

HENRY G. ROLFES, President Lum- 
bermen’s Club of St. Louis; 
JULIUS SEIDEL, President Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of St. Louis; 
Joint Committee. 

K. C. Robinson moved and the motion was carried that 
the thanks of the club be extended to Messrs. Seidel and 
Kessler, the delegates to the National Conservation Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Robinson also called the attention of the members 
to the convention of the National Federation of Retail 
Merchants to be held in St. Louis November 19-21 and 
hoped the retail lumbermen would extend it a hearty 
greeting. 

James E. Gatewood, chairman of the entertainment 
committee, told what had been done in the way of enter- 
taining during the year, of the great success of the enter- 
tainment given last month at Sunset Inn, and paid tribute 
to the wisdom of President Rolfes in suggesting ihe 
meeting place and the efforts of Secretary Kessler in 
making the entertainment such a great success. He said 
he was sorry that the traffic committee had not made a 
report, as there were many matters of great weight that 
might have been touched upon. He spoke of the error 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission in its decision 
on the 18-cent freight rate and mentioned other rates 
advanced by the railroads in spite of the orders of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. He said the advances 
should not have been made, as they discriminated against 
St. Louis. He intimated that the railroads contemplated 
making other advances, spoke of the handicap it made in 
competition as to freight rates, and in conclusion said the 
rate situation was very serious and that the Lumbermen’s 
Club ought to get into the fight. 

W. E. Barns told of the conditions prevailing in the 
lumber trade. 

There being no further business the meeting adjourned. 


The Attendance. 


Charles E. Thomas. J. E. Mink, F. C. Harrington, 

Julius Seidel, Cc. W. Jurden, Thos, J. Noser, 

W. E. Barnes, Charles C. Curry, Edward W. Wiese, 
Henry G. Rolfes, Cc. H. Holekamp, F. A. Fuller, St. 
John B. Kessler, R. B. McConnell, Louis Southwest- 
James E. Gatewood, Stephen J. Gavin, ern Railway Co, 
E. C. Robinson, G. B. Fulton, R. S. Price, 


Frank Goepel, 
Louis Essig, 

Cc. J. Bans, 
Thomas W. Fry, 
W. M. Klenk, 
R. B. Bearden, 
Cc, Cc. Mullen, 

Cc. B. Price, 


Chas. L. A. Beckers, Hans Wachsmuth. 
W. W. Dings, Guests— 

G. P. Shehan, J. J. Wattinger, St. 
A. V. Lashly, Louis Southwestern 
W. Cc. Howland, ~ Railway Co. 


American Lum- F. E. Craig, Keas- 
berman, 


bey & Mattison Co. 





JULIUS SEIDEL, OF ST. LOUIS, MO.; 


President Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


POPULAR CONSERVATION. 


The Peoples’ Cooperation With Lumber- 
men an Essential. 








Many persons are asking for two absolutely incom 
patible things, cheap lumber and forest conservation. 
The two can not go together and one or the other 
must be dropped. Cheap lumber may be had for the 
present by cutting without regard for the future and 
with little concern for waste. That policy has made 
lumber cheap in the past and it has done so because 
forests, grown in nature’s slow and inexpensive way, 
were abundant and the operator could go out and take 
what suited him and leave the rest. That policy may 
continue a little longer and forest products will remain 
comparatively cheap, but the end of it will come when 
the virgin forests are cut. It is a short-sighted policy 
and it has nothing to recommend it except present 
cheapness. Under this policy no effective conserva 
tion is possible, because, as already stated, low prices 
for lumber and conservation of forest resources do not 
and can not go together. If the people are willing 
to pay more for lumber, especially for the higher 
grades, they can get both lumber and conservation, and 
they can not get both in any other way. Conserva 
tion consists in saving and in reproducing, in working 
up the waste from trees cut and in causing young 
growth to come on where the old is removed. This 
costs money and in the end it must be paid for by 
those who use lumber. In the past it was customary 
to cut timber that yielded a high percentage of good 
grades, and to pass by inferior trees. By that method 
a maximum per cent of high-grade stuff was produced 
at minimum cost; but it was not conservation such 
as the people are now insisting upon and it ignored 
the large waste that resulted. The demand now is 
that this waste be worked up, that the low grades and 
the by-products be put on the market and that new 
forests be provided to replace those cut. Lumbermen 
are willing to meet the demand provided the buyers of 
lumber; that is, the general public, are willing to pay 
the extra cost. This extra cost will appear chiefly in 
the form of higher prices for the good grades of 
lumber. 

This is due to the fact that complete utilization of 
forests and the: planting of new cost much more than 
simply to cut the best and leave the rest, and the low 
grades and by-products do not pay their just share of 
the increased cost. The balance must come from the 
high grade material and necessarily adds to the price 
which the manufacturer must ask for it. That is why 
cheap lumber and forest conservation can not go 
together. 

Conservation in European Countries, 

Some European countries have a very high order of 
conservation of forest resources. They cut carefully, 
use every tree that’ falls, even to the branches, bark, 
and sometimes..the roots and leaves, and they plant 
new forests as they cut the old. The American people 
think we should have that sort of economy and 
development here; they want American lumbermen to 
save and replant as in Europe. But who is to pay for 
it? The lumberman must make his income equal his 
outgo or he will speedily go to the wall, and if he 
saves, cuts close, and replants, he must raise his price. 
If he does his part are the people willing to do theirs 
and pay the necessary price? Trees on the stump in 
Europe cost from two to ten times as much as trees 
of like kind cost in this country. The difference in 
price there, compared with prices here, is not profit, 
but cost. It is the cost of conservation, and scarcity 
has made such conservation absolutely necessary there. 

It is. not yet so absolutely necessary in this country 
but it will become so if lumber operations continue in 
the future as they have in the past. The question is 
squarely up to the people. Do they want conservation 
to begin now, before a large part of present resources 
have melted away? If so, are they willing to do their 
part, stand their portion of the expense of it and 
acquiesce in the higher prices that must be paid? If 
they will do this they can depend upon the lumbermen 
to do their part. But the lumberman can not fight 
this battle alone. He can not keep down forest fires, 
eare for timber, plant vacant areas, cut carefully and 
save everything that can be made useful unless the 
people are willing to cooperate with him and help pay 
what forest conservation costs. 





OVER 30 MILES AN HOUR. 

Gene Green, of Chicago, who has a KisselKar painted 
green, and a chauffeur dressed in green, is so fond of 
speeding through the green country at the limit speed 
of his 60-horsepower KisselKar that a man with whom 
he was to transact some important business in Grand 
Rapids recently thought it well to take out an acéi- 
dent policy on Mr. Green’s life while he was spinning 
from Chicago to that city. This will be understood 
when it is known that Mr. Green’s presence: in the 
Michigan town meant several thousand dollars to the 
man on the other end of the contract. This is the 
first time on record as far as it known that a man’s 
life was insured without his knowledge. When it is 
known that Mr. Green made the 243-mile trip in the 
record time of eight hours it is easily appreciated that 

the Grand ‘Rapids man knew what he was about. 
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NEWS OF THE ASSOCIATIONS. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 
October 22—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 
October 24—Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Pontchartrain Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 
October 24-25—North Carolina Pine Association, Charleston, 
» ©. 
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October 26—Pacific Coast Loggers’ Association, Everett, 
Wash. 

November 5—Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, Tifton 
Ga. 

November 13—Lumber Manufacturers’ Association of South- 
ern New England, Hartford, Conn. 

November 19-21—National Federation of Retail Merchants, 
Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 

December 4-6——-National Rivers & Harbors Congress, New 
Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C 

December 7—North Central Missouri Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Moberly, Mo. 

January 21-23—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

January 22-24—-Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


NEXT MEETING OF EXECUTIVES MAY BE HELD 
IN LOUISVILLE, KY. 





LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 16.—The executive committee of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association may hold 
its next meeting in Louisville. The Louisville Hardwood 
Club is extremely anxious to entertain the officers of 
the national organization, and has extended a warm 
invitation to them. It is understood that President 
Charles H. Barnaby favors Louisville as the next meet- 
ing place for his staff, and accordingly Louisville lum- 
bermen will probably be given an opportunity to get in 
touch with the national executive body. 





MICHIGAN HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS’ 
FALL MEETING. 


As previously announced, the fall meeting of the 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association will be 
held at Detroit, Mich., October 24, beginning at 10 a. m., 
with headquarters in the Pontchartrain Hotel. Subjects 
specifically to be considered are: Present market condi- 
tions; stocks; proposed cut for 1912-1913; thicknesses 
for cutting hemlock; report of Forest Fire Protective 
Department, C. F. Hickok, chief warden; reports of 
regular and special committees. 

The eall for the meeting, issued October 11, by Presi- 
dent F. L. Richardson and Secretary J. C. Knox, states: 

As many of the manufacturers will soon be making con- 
tracts for the coming winter's cut of hardwoods and hem- 
lock, the information as to present stocks and values given 
will be invaluable at this time and a full attendance is 
desired. 

Special attention is called to the place of meeting, 
Pontchartrain Hotel, Detroit, Mich., and emphasis is laid 
on the date, Thursday, October 24. 





GEORGIA-FLORIDA ASSOCIATION TO MEET. 


The next meeting of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill 
Association (Inc.) will be held at Tifton, Ga., ‘‘as a 
courtesy to Capt. Tift, who was for many years the 
faithful president of this association and who is now 
the chief promoter of the large South Georgia Fair, 
to be held at Tifton,’’ according to the wording of a 
circular issued by Secretary E. C. Harrell from Jack- 
sonville, Fla., the courtesy being extended by direction 
of the president and vice president of the association. 
The date specified is Tuesday, November 5, the meet- 
ing to begin at 10:30 a.m. For the occasion reduced 
rates will be in effect from practically all points in the 
association’s territory to Tifton. 





NATIONAL RIVERS & HARBORS CONGRESS. 


A call issued by President Joseph E. Ransdell and 
Secretary S. A. Thompson for the annual meeting of 
the National Rivers & Harbors Congress includes the 
following: 


The rapidly expanding commerce of the country, the 
shortage of cars, already evident and certain to become 
acute, and the approaching completion of the Panama Canal 
all demand that our waterways be speedily improved and 
put into condition to bear their full share of transporta- 
tion burdens, 

To assist in bringing about the adoption of a govern- 
mental policy which will insure this result, we cordially 
invite and earnestly urge your attendance at the conven- 
tion and ask your influence toward having the commercial 
and manufacturing interests of your section strongly repre- 
sented by delegates. 


The opening address at the annual meeting will be 
made by President William Howard Taft. The sessions 
will occupy three days, December 4, 5 and 6, and will be 
held in the convention hall of the New Willard Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 





THE SOUTHWESTERN ASSOCIATION ANNUAL. 


The executive committee of the Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association held a meeting at headquarters 
in Kansas City October 9 and discussed preliminary 
plans for the ‘‘silver anniversary’’ of the organization, 
its twenty-fifth annual convention, to be held January 
22, 23 and 24, 1913. The coming annual is to be 
celebrated in fitting style and will doubtless be of 
unusual interest to the members, especially to the 
older ones, some of whom have been on the associa- 
tion’s roster continuously since its inception. 

The exhibit feature, always a special attraction at 
the Southwestern’s annual meetings, will be continued 
at the January meeting and on a more elaborate scale 


than ever, according to present plans, and the same 
promise is made as to the character ot the entertain- 
ment. The executive committee promises to make 
the coming convention one of the most interesting and 
enjoyable in the association’s history. 





WHOLESALE LUMBER DEALERS TO HAVE 
OUTING. 


Detroit, Micu., Oct. 15—The retail and wholesale 
lumber dealers of Detroit and vicinity will have an 
outing at Lakeside Inn, near Mount Clemens, Tuesday 
afternoon and evening, October 22. They have char- 
tered a special trolley car for the trip. It is expected 
there will be a large gathering, and a good time is 
planned. There will be a big supper at the hotel and 
music will play a prominent part in the assemblage. 
No arrangements have been made for addresses, but it 
is likely that a few impromptu remarks will be made 
by some of the silver-tongued members of the trade. 





CONSIDER CHANGE IN PLACE OF MEETING. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 14.—It is likely that the annual 
meeting of the Western Forestry & Conservation Associa- 
tion, which has heretofore been held in Spokane in Decem- 
ber, will be held in Seattle this year. The association 
has never held a meeting in Seattle and it is desirous 
of interesting lumbermen and timberland owners of the 
Puget Sound country in the work of the association. 
Judge A. L. Flewelling, of Spokane, president of the 
association, has corresponded with prominent Seattle 
timber concerns regarding the matter, and if the meet- 
ing is held in Seattle it will be made an event to be 
featured with a big banquet one evening, at which those 
in attendance will be the guests of the timberland con- 
cerns of Seattle. 





EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES IN GALA EVENT. 


ELKINS, W. Va., Oct. 15.—With baseball and football 
games, motoreycle and foot races, band concerts and 
oratory galore, the outing given their employees by the 
lumber companies of this district here last Saturday 
was a huge success. Fourteen of the largest mills in 
the section closed down for the day and brought their 
employees here as their guests, all expenses of transpor- 
tation and dinner being borne by thé companies. Special 
trains were run from all directions, and it is estimated 
that 3,000 lumbermen, mill workers and woodsmen were 
in attendance. 

All of the companies participating are members of 
the West Virginia Lumber Industries Association, and 
the affair was in charge of the executive committee of 
the association. Besides being the annual outing, the 
event was planned as a rally for the state-wide prohibi- 
tion amendment to be voted on in the coming election, 
which has the indorsement of the State association. Ad- 
dresses in favor of the amendment were delivered by 
Judge V. Z. Blair of Portsmouth, Ohio, and Mrs. Mary 
Harriet Armour, of Georgia. 

Musie was furnished by the bands of the Chaffey 
Lumber Co., of William, and the Raine-Andrews Lumber 
Co., of Evenwood. 

In the afternoon the athletic program began, being 
attended by a large number of Elkins people, most of 
whom had been unaware until today that the lumber- 
men’s outing was to be an event of such magnitude. 

The sawing contest for woodsmen was an event that 
attracted much attention. Each mill was entitled to be 
represented by one crew and prizes of $10 and $5 were 
offered to the crew making the best time in sawing two 
cuts through a hard maple log 20 inches in diameter. 
The contest was held amid much excitement and root- 
ing, and when it was found that O. C. Shaffer and Bert 
MeGee, representing the Wilson Lumber Co. of Mill 
Creek, had won by the narrow margin of two seconds 
over their nearest competitors the excitement was in- 
tense. The winners’ record was three minutes and six- 
teen seconds. Second place was won by the crew of 
the Willdell Lumber Co. 

In the 100-yard dash, David D. Brown, of M. M. & 
D. D. Brown, this city, was an easy winner, in twelve 
and one-quarter seconds. 

Gilmore, the Raine-Andrews runner, of Evenwood, won 
out in the half-mile race, although he had a strong 
opponent in Troy E. Hardman, president of the Hard- 
man Lumber Co., of Elkins. 

Following a 5-mile motorcycle race, which was won 
by Charles Smith, of the Elkins Extract Works, was a 
baseball game between teams representing the Otter 
Creek Lumber Co., of Hambleton, and the Willdell 
Lumber Co., of Willdell. This was the most exciting 
event of the day, and was won by the Willdell team 
by a seore of 8 to 5. 

Before the close of the baseball game, a football game 
was started between Davis-Elkins college and Glenville 
‘Normal School, and for a time, as one lumberman re- 
marked, it kept one as busy as a three-ring circus. The 
Davis-Elkins lads overwhelmed their opponents by a 
seore of 33 to 0. 

The following companies took part in the affair: 

Laurel River Lumber Co., Jenningston; Raine-Andrews 
Lumber Co., Evenwood; W. C. Bond & Co., Henry; Chaffey 
Lumber Co., William; Schmich Handle Co., William; Wili- 
dell Lumber Co., Willdell; Wilson Lumber Co., Mill Creek ; 
Otter Creek Lumber Co., Hambleton; Gilfillan, Neill & Co., 
May; J. M. Bemis & Son, Bemis; M. M. & D. D. Brown, 
Elkins; Hardman Lumber Co., Elkins; Elkins Pail & Lum- 
ber Co., Elkins; Elkins Refrigerator & Fixture Co., Elkins; 
Tygarts River Lumber Co., Mill Creek. 


NEW ORLEANS LUMBERMEN QUIZ RAILROAD 
OFFICIAL. 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., Oct. 14.—An address by Vic 
President Freeman, of the Texas & Pacific Railway, wa; 
the feature of the October session of the local lumber 
men’s association, held last Tuesday evening in the Old 
Hickory restaurant. Judge Freeman discussed lumbe: 
transportation problems, from the carrier’s standpoint 
of course, but with a freedom and frankness that mad 
a decided hit with his lumber audience. He reminded 
his hearers that the railroads owed the same obligation 
to other shippers that they owed to lumber shippers; that 
it. was ‘‘up to’’ them, in times of traffic stress, to handle 
their equipment for the best advantage of the country’s 
commerce, not for the best advantage of any particular 
industry. He affirmed that the carriers were striving to 
live up to that obligation and went into considerable 
detail in support of his contention ‘that there was no 
intentional unfairness to lumbermen. He was good 
naturedly quizzed, and his responses were equally good 
natured. One of his notable admissions was to the effect 
that in his opinion the use of estimated weights, care 
fully caleulated and standardized for the various woods, 
would be more satisfactory to carriers and shippers than 
the ‘scale weights’’ now employed, which cause so heavy 
a proportion of the claims for overcharge filed by the 
lumber shippers. At its close the judge’s address was 
informally diseussed at some length and the association 
then tendered him a vote of thanks. 

Other speakers upon the evening’s program included 
F. L. Sanford, of Zona, who discussed yellow pine mar- 
ket conditions; John R. Thistlethwaite, of Washington, 
who reviewed the hardwood market and situation, and 
Anton Soeller, a prominent local exporter, who dealt 
with the export lumber and log market, reviewing at 
some length the transportation difficulties which have 
so seriously handicapped that department of the lumber 
industry for several months. James Boyd delivered an 
entertaining and instructive talk on lumber advertising. 

H. R. Loranger, of the Genesee Lumber Co., Genesee, 
La., and E, C. Glenn, of the St. Bernard Cypress Co., 
at Chalmette, were unanimously elected to membership. 
Reports of officers and committees, showing the organi- 
zation to be in healthy condition and actively carrying 
on its work in various directions, were submitted and 
approved. The dinner was, as usual, excellent and 
heartily enjoyed. 





LUMBER EXCHANGE ELECTS OFFICERS. 


CADILLAC, MICH., Oct. 15.—At the annual meeting of 
the Cadillac Lumber Exchange yesterday the following 
officers were elected: President, W. L. Saunders; vice 
president, Bruce Odell; secretary, A. W. Newark; and 
treasurer, Joseph Murphy. 





NEBRASKA ASSOCIATION JOURNALISM. 


Volume 1, No. 1, of The 2x4, published by the Ne- 

braska Lumber Dealers’ Association and Nebraska 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Association, has been 
issued, and is to be ‘‘published occasionally,’’ accord- 
ing to anouncement, in their interest. In the foreword 
of the little 4-page journal is the following: 
_ This little bulletin is issued for the purpose of keeping 
in closer touch with the dealers of the State than is possi- 
ble under any other system. It is impossible for the secre- 
tary to make a personal visit to each dealer—much as 
he would like to do so—both on account of a lack of time 
and, last but not least, a scarcity of funds. And as we feel 
that it is absolutely necessary to be nearer to the trade 
than we have been in the past we take this method of 
reaching you occasionally with items of general interest. 


The 2x4 asks contributions from members of the as- 
sociations and advices of their needs, refers to the 
excellent last 20 months’ record of the insurance or- 
ganization, publishes items of interest to the trade 
thoughout Nebraska and has a tersely written, ef- 
ficent editorial department. The first number, issued 
frankly as ‘‘largely in the nature of an experiment,’’ 
promises a successful continuance of The 2r4. 





NOT BAD FOR ‘‘KNOTS’’—31 RUNS IN 8 
INNINGS. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Oct. 15.—The last outing of the 
Cleveland Lumber Club was held Saturday, a baseball 
game being played at Euclid Beach. The weather was 
cold and the usual number did not turn out, but the 
game was of a nature to keep the players well heated 
up by running bases. 

Harry Sherman’s ‘‘ Knots’’ of seven men only ran up 
a seore of 31 runs in eight innings, while Kramer’s 
‘‘Shakes’’ with a full nine scored 22. The teams were 
as follows: ‘‘K»nots’’—Sherman, Mead, Krauss, Hitch- 
cock, Hall, Fellows, and Comfort; ‘‘Shakes’’—Kramer, 
Harwoed, Diamond, Jacobs, Kramer, Ruddick, Barner 
and Blake. Sherman’s home run and Hitcheock’s work 
both in field and at bat were among the features of the 
game, but Ruddick, who thought the umpire was joking 
when he called him out and ran the bases just the same 
and who also waited to bat after striking at three balls, 
was amusing. 

After the game the club assembled at the Colonial 
Hotel, where a fine dinner was served and matters of 
business discussed. After dinner the entire party went 
to the Hippodrome, where an enjoyable evening was 
spent. 
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RETIRED. 


Yes, I’ve made a little stake 
In the lumber game; 

Yes, I’ve been a lucky jake, 

Managed in my life to make 
Somethin’ from the same— 
Have a mill thet’s mine, 

Have some money laid away, 

Saved ag’inst a rainy day, 
Own a jag of pine; 

Fuss around the puttin’ green, 

Travel in a limousine 
With a colored shofer, 

Have a little cash to give, 

Have a little time to live— 
Somethin’ of a loafer. 


But I git a little riled 
Hearin’ people knock, 

People who appear to think 

Thet a fellah found his chink 
Layin’ on a rock, 
If I have a bit, 

Not a dollar thet I own 

But I paid in flesh an’ bone 
Fer the whole of it. 

An’, I guess, a lot of men 

People slander now an’ then 
Got it on the level, 

Made the money they possess 

Like the lumberman, I guess, 
Workin’ like the devil. 


Life it wasn’t always so— 
Comfort an’ content; 
There was days not long ago, 
There was days I didn’t know 
Where to raise a cent— 
Figgered, borrowed, saved, 
Looked fer twenty years ahead, 
Minded not what others said, 
Studied, suffered, slaved; 
Cruised the timber thet was new 
People said would never do, 
Learned alone to ramble; 
Staked the little all I had, 
Ventured when the times was bad, 
Bought upon a gamble; 


Walked the wilderness by day, 
Worried in the night; 

With a timid bank to pay, 

Learned the one an’ only way 
Was to work an’ fight; 
Folks who think the pine 

An’ the money easy come, 

I will gladly tell you some 
Ways I gethered mine: 

Worked a peavy, pulled a saw, 

Rode the river in a thaw 
When my legs was limber, 

Beat the bullies with my fist— 

Life an’ home an’ comfort missed 
Fer the sake of timber. 


Then, at last, I got a mill, 
With a promise bought; 

Lord, an’ I remember still, 

An’ I guess I always will, 
Troubles thet it brought: 
Somethin’ breakin’ loose, 

Crackin’ saws an’ fallin’ steam— 


Ev’rything I kad would seem 
Goin’ to the deuce. 

Then the price would fade away 

An’ the lumber piles would lay 
Waitin’ fer a taker; 

Stumpage droppin’ off the earth— 

All the timber wasn’t worth 
Fifty cents an acre. 


Yet it made a man of me, 
All the trouble did; 
Fer to work an’ fret an’ plan 
Is the thing thet makes the man 
Out of any kid. 
An’ I’m glad the test 
Come among the snows an’ thaws 
In the wilderness, because 
It was fer the best. 
Fer I have the notion, too, 
Woods of green an’ skies of blue, 
Snowin’, blowin’, rainin’, 
Can not help but make a man 
Honest, decent, squarer than 
All your city trainin’. 


It’s a business thet is clean, 
Workin’ in the wood; 

Skies of blue an’ woods of green, 

Winter storm er summer scene, 
They are plain an’ good. 
Timber on the hill 

Has a flavor sweet as wine, 

An’ the sawdust of the pine 
In around the mill 

Makes a man as clean inside 

As the sky thet stretches wide 
In the brightest weather. 

God may walk the city streets 

But, when man outdoors He meets, 
Then they walk together. 


There folks look you in the face; 
There a man’s a man; 

There an ace must be an ace, 

Fer the woods it ain’t a place 
Fer shenanigan. 
There is less of law, 

There is less of preachin’ there, 

But you find a fellah square 
In a mackinaw. 

Law er creed we mayn’t know— 

Though it’s been a year er so 
Since we seen a steeple, 

When we buy er when we sell 

Then we stack up purty well 
With your city people. 


So, if somethin’ I have made 
Fer a rainy day, 

If I’ve made a lucky trade, 

By the rules of Hoyle I played 
All along the way. 
If I have a mill, 

If I have a jag of pine, 


Somethin’ in the bank thet’s mine, 


Somethin’ in the till, 

If fer me the axes swing, 

If fer me the pulleys sing 
An’ the saw is hummin’, 

If I take a little rest 

When my sun is in the west— 
Boys, I’ve got it comin’! 


A COMPLAINT. 
This town is going to the dogs— 
I always said it would; 
The people don’t turn in and help 
A neighbor like they should. 
I’ve always thought we all should aid 
A fellow in his fights, 
And, when he gets the worst of it, 
Should help him get his rights. 


But do the people do like that 
In this community? 

When I have trouble like I have, 
Do they come helping me? 

For instance, with the railroad I 
Have got some trouble now; 

Have people helped me as they should 
To fix that little row? 


You see I bought some shingles from 
Chicago, where they’re cheap; 

] saved two dollars on the lot, 

-For here they’re pretty steep. 

I needed them, and right away, 
The rainy days were near; 

The railroad took a month at least 
To get the shingles here. 


And, when I got them, half a bunch 
Was missing from the lot; 

I guess it was the better half— 
The poorest ones I got. 

The freight bill was another fright— 
They overcharged me, too; 

And I won’t pay it, not a cent— 
I won’t be robbed. Would you? 


But I can’t get the shingles now, 
Nor get my money back. 

The railroad will not give them up— 
It’s raining in the shack. 

The merchants they won’t do a thing— 
I think it is a crime; 

They ought to rise and make a kick 
And bring that road to time! 





One of our intelligent copy-readers 
last week made Omaha the capital of 
Nebraska. We hope no Lincoln lum- 
berman noticed it, especially that well 
known plank manufacturer, W. J. B. 





Of two evils it is foolish not to choose 
the least. There was, for instance, the 
boy who told his: father he wouldn’t 
have his head shingled. 





This car shortage is causing a lot of 
suffering. We regret to report that we 
are short one four-cylinder thirty our- 
self. 





In the New York lumber trade the 
result of the world’s series doesn’t 
seem to have interfered a bit with the 
making of election predictions. 





A campaign is an awful thing. In 
some parts of this country what do you 
suppose people who are not lumbermen 
think b. m. means? 





We are a firm believer in the secret 
ballot. In fact, we would be willing to 
have a whole lot of people we know 
keep their political ideas secret as well. 





Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these, ‘‘No ears 
again! ’’ 





The only time many a man wavers 
in the belief that a creosoted block is 
a good thing is when he sees some dude 
with his hair oiled. 





Now, What Did He Mean by That? 

‘‘Before you come to the office, my 
dear,’’ he said to his wife, ‘‘always 
telephone first. I’d hate to have you 
come down sometime and find me out.’’ 





Men are said to be getting scarce in 
the northern woods. We thought the 
amateur hunters must be diminishing 
the herd. 





A lot of bookkeepers are getting be- 
hind in their bookkeeping now because 
it takes such a long time to figure up 
the season’s baseball averages. 





This column is getting so it feels it 
knows Mr. Lacey well enough to call 
him Jim. 





There is an article in this issue some- 


where on_ the difficulties of peeling 


crossties. Peeling ought to be enough to 
make any tie cross. D. M. 


JAMES D. LACEY WOOD BEAL 


ARE 


VICTOR THRANE 


























Interested in 


TIMBER ? 








There was a time when only 
Lumbermen bought stumpage. 
The intricacies of the business 
precluded those who were not 
familiar with it. Lumbermen 
knew the earning power of timber 
wisely selected and applying their 
knowledge accumulated fortunes. 
The pioneer investors in Western 
forests were the pioneers of the 
White Pine States. 


But times have changed. Mil- 
lions of dollars have been invested 
through the medium of those who 
make the business a science, and 
who offer to all an equal oppor- 
tunity. Our Western organization 
combines the knowledge and ex- 
perience of many men, with the 
results of thirty-two years of 
specializing in timber values. 
Through the service we offer our 
clients you may enter this field of 
profitable investment on an equal 
footing with the man who knows. 


We have taken down «he bars. 


James D. Lacey & Co. 


Timber Land Factors Since 1880 


1215 Old Colony Bldg., 1211 Whitney Central Bldg., 


CHICAGO. NEW ORLEANS. 
1001-9 Spalding Bldg., 1009 White Bldg., 
PORTLAND, ORE.- SEATTLE, 
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wee FINANCIAL “Se 


We are constantly 
in the market for 


TIMBER LAND BONDS 


IN AMOUNTS OF 
$100,000 to $10,000,000 


During the past nine years we have loaned over 
$50,000,000 to large lumber and timber interests of 
the United States. We are bankers specializing 











in this field and shall be glad to advise with you. 


CLARK L.POOLE & CO. 


600 Commercial National Bank Bldg., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 











Timber Bond Issues 


Purchased Outright. 


Proceeds can be used to enlarge 
plant, buy additional timber, 
refund indebtedness, etc. 


Bonds Payable Serially at Definite Periods 





Correspondence Invited 


Charles M. Smith & Company 


BANKERS 


First National Bank Building CHICAGO 











SAUUNAUUUTEUUOEEEE ASTANA ETAT 


| WE WILL LOAN 


well grouped and accessible virgin timber 
lands owned in fee in amounts of 


$200,000 to $5,000,000 


Successful lumbermen desiring to acquire 
additional tracts of timber, extend their 
mill capacity, or provide increased work- 
ing capital are invited to correspond with 
or call upon us. 


A. B. Leach & Co. 


8 S. Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 





NEW YORK BOSTON 
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( CHOICE TRACTS ) 


British Columbia Timber 


, We own and offer choice tracts of care- 
fully selected timber in British Columbia, 
ranging in size from fifty million feet totwo 
billion feet. 

, This timber is situated where it will de- 
rive the greatest benefit in increase of values 
by the completion next year of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway and the Panama 
Canal. 


Interviews and Correspondence Invited. 





A. C. Frost Company 


CHICAGO 














Corn Exchange Building 
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RANDOM WIDTH COMMENT. 


A stock argument, cited here for example and_ not 
denied, is that one result of free sugar would be to 
increase heavily the exportation of commodities into the 
production of which sugar enters. It, however, is neither 
best nor always safe to be dogmatic about such economie 
doctrines as this—it is not necessarily political—but 
it can not be doubted there are various factors in the 
premises here that as assumptions seem valid enough and 
which but for negative considerations, either purposely 
hidden or inadvertently overlooked, might be but are not 
conclusive. For instance, to any extent that a given 
commodity might be exported the correspondingly 
shrunken domestic supply thus resulting from free trade 
would, of course, cause its home market price to appre- 
ciate and thereby preclude any corresponding benetit to 
the consumer, The price of sugar, for further illustra- 
tion, is said to be abnormally increased by the tariff in 
the ratio of $1 to 70 cents, or, in other words, for every 
dollar paid for sugar today the purchaser theoretically 
gets only 70 cents worth. In the event, however, that 
this assumed disparity were undertaken to be removed 
by abrogating the present impost and the export trade 
in sugar and if its products shouid thereby be increased 
in a like or greater ratio, wherein would the domestic 
consumer be advantaged by the change? A result, too, 
of inereased imports of foreign lumber would be to 
stimulate exports of domestic products as a neutralizing 
offset. 

Again, should the duty on lumber or any other dutiable 
commodity be removed, what assurance is there that 
the price would correspondingly be or stay lowered? 
In any event the market price of lumber in the United 
States is fixed on this side unless or until unfixed by 
foreign competition and, which to any noticeable extent 
may or may not happen, is wholly subject to internal 
domestic competition. And is it not also fair to submit 
that if all domestic products were subjected to an open 
field of international competition would not that cir 
cumstance tend to restrict the purchasing power of the 
country by diminishing earnings and profits to the extent 
of offsetting the margin of higher price now ascribed to 
the duty? It is very easy theoretically to assume that 
prices under present conditions would be higher or lower 
under other conditions, but, if that is so, how much or 
how little and how in fact does anybody know anything 
about it? Men say that if the late John Doe had taken 
this or had not taken that medicine ‘‘he would be alive 
today,’’ but how ean they know that? Some go so 
far as dogmatically to hold that this country would have 
attained to an even greater than its past development of 
wealth and prosperity under free trade, but if that is 
true how can they prove it? It, at best, is not conclusive 
to take too much that is unproved for granted. 
purely business questions, and the tariff is one, admit of 
not only the two proverbial sides, but many sides none 
of which considered separately would be conclusive. 
The facts of history, then, seem to afford a safer guide 
than the deductions of doctrinaires based on merely 
hypothetical premises. As a mafter of final fact the 
opinions of most men with respect to the tariff prin 
cipally reflect personal interests anyhow. 


Some 


* * * 


The people of the United States are saturated with 
misconceptions concerning lumber. There is no industry 
of equal or approximate magnitude about which the 
general public knows so little’ or apparently thinks it 
knows so much. Whenever and as often as the secular 
press undertakes to illuminate the subject it almost in- 
variably makes a confusing mess of it. Indeed the press, 
except when quoting somebody or something taken on 
trust and generally wrong, rarely has anything to say 
in detail about either the production, the uses or the 
prices of lumber. As a rule, commercial reports printed 
in metropolitan newspapers, regularly or otherwise, are 
largely innocent of any reference to lumber at all. This, 
no doubt, may be because sawmills are so largely remote 
from places of publication and the detailed facts are 
consequently not conveniently obtainable. Orators 
descanting on the peerless industrial greatness of the 
country and its achievements rarely devote more than 
a word or a sentence to forests or their products, because, 
like the newspapers, they have had no convenient means 
of finding out or of appreciating the determining in- 
trinsic facts. A sentiment originating with this com- 
mentator has gone the rounds to the effect that lumber 
is an inseparable adjunct of domestic human economy 
‘*from the cradle to the grave both ineclusive’’ and con 
sequently like, say air and water, is given thought when 
out of reach only. 

In a general and glittering sort of way, however, the 
public of late years has been surfeited with a deluge of 
newspaper comment directed against the lumber industry 
beeause of the almost universal assumption that it was 
a ‘‘robbers’ roost’’—a bloated and soulless combination 
of voracious plunderers, a ‘‘trust.’’ Of course, there 
never was a popular delusion so utterly baseless, so in- 
effably wrong or unjust. It, like all omissions or com 
missions in point among newspapers, is wholly due to 
ignorance or some ulterior purpose or both; there is no 
other valid explanation possible. There is no opening 
here in which to amplify this last proposition if that 
were necessary. It isn’t necessary; a single incident will 
suffice. To any extent that a given kind or section 
of lumber production might be but never has been 
effectively combined, it would be powerless to maintain 
fixed prices because it’still is and always would be impos- 
sible to escape the dominating competition of woods of 
other kinds and sections. Talk about combining the 
40,000 or more sawmills of the country with their 
irreconcilable diversity of location, transportation, physi- 
eal and various other inexorable competitive conditions 


is too puerile for grown men to entertain a single n 
ment; that, indeed, is a branch of the subject that an 
body who knows summarily dismisses as utterly and , 
alterably out of the question. 


* * * 


The section of our common country kwewn as t 
South, whether as regards its lumber interests or ot! 
departments of industrial and agricultural producti: 
is steadily and heavily undergoing’a constant increase 
volume. ‘Cutting at this time about one-half of the co 
mercial forest products of the country, the cotton er 
of the.South of Jate years has exceeded the world 
entire gold output during a like period, while coal, ir 
ore, naval stores, sulphur, petroleum and phosphate ro 
have contributed enormously to the producing and co: 
mercial activities of the section, Naval stores, runni: 
latterly about $40,000,000 annually, are produced n 
where else; practically all the phosphate rock is e 
clusively a product of three of the Gulf States, while « 
of the sulphur is mined ‘in Louisiana, These and oth 
statistical factors conclusively show ateng numero 
other diselosures that as time passes the-South is like 
to continue its increased ratio of consumption of lumb: 
at home and on the heels of an equally constant decrea: 
of forest resources. The net outcome -should operat 
to minimize outside competition and add value to futu: 
production. The final conclusion is that the southe: 
lumber manufacturer hereafter unduly sacrificing h 
timber by excessive cutting or inadequate price of tl 
product will thereby betray either a lack of the mo 
commonplace powers of foresight or an excess of tl! 
necessity that knows neither law nor the ordinary fitnes 
ot things. . 


WOOD BLOCK PAVING 


WOOD BLOCKS LOSE FAVOR THROUGH CARE 
LESS CONTRACTORS, 


Vicroria, B, C., Oct. 14.—Native wood piles for whart 
construction and blocks for paving purposes have been 
losing out in British Columbia, but there is a prospect o 
them coming into their own again. The Canadian Pa 
cific Railway, -which is building large wharves, has bee: 
importing eucalyptus piles from Australia, since that 
wood, because of its gummy quality, is better able to 
resist the teredo. This company has found that creosoted 
fir lasts even longer than eucalyptus. It also has bee: 
found that wood blocks are excellent paving material 
if properly creosoted. The trouble has been that con 
tractors supplied blocks that were improperly creosoted 
but the defect could not be noticed unless the blocks 
were split. The suggestion has been made that th 
municipalities which have much paving to be done should 
creosote their own blocks; then it would be known that 
the work was not skimped. 

















SEEK ADOPTION OF 6-INCH PAVING BLOCK. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Oct. 14.—The representatives of 
the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, E, C, Harrell, 
H. M. Graham, Tom Aycock and J. H. Hyde, are at 
present in the North meeting the creosote manufacturers 
in the interest of the lumber manufacturers, in line 
with the resolution adopted at the last meeting of th« 
association. The members hope they can secure the 
adoption of the 6-inch paving block and the change in 
the other specifications which will be of assistance in 
manufacturing. 





— 


EFFORT BEING MADE TO HAVE SIZE OF PAVING 
BLOCKS CHANGED. 


New York, Oct. 15.—A number of yellow pine manu- 
facturers arrived in town last week to meet wood-block 
paving manufacturing and creosote interests at confer 
ence in the rooms of the New York Lumber Trade As 
sociation and the following officers and members of the 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association were . present: 
J. B. Conrad, Glenwood, Fla., president; H. M. Graham, 
Brinson, Ga., vice president; E. C. Harrell, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., secretary; T. J. Aycock, Aycock, Fla.; Wil 
liam B. Stillwell, Savannah, Ga., and J. W. Hyde, Jack 
sonville, Fla. At the pier J. P. Comegys and J. M. 
Bond, of the Barker Bond Lumber Co., 29 Broadway, 
met the visitors as a committee of the local lumbermen. 
Present were representatives of the United States Woo 
Preserving Co., the Eppinger & Russell Co. and _ the 
Barber Asphalt Co., the purpose of the conference be 
ing to explain to the paving interests the necessity of 
changing the standard size paving-block form 3 by 8 
or 4 by 8 to 3 by 6 and 4 by 6, claiming that the manu- 
facture of the present size block results in a loss to the 
mills. It is believed that the conference held will re- 
sult in an early understanding that will be agreeable to 
both sides. 





NEW ORLEANS COMPANY AWARDED BIG 
CONTRACT. 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., Oct. 14.—The Creosoted Wood 
Block Paving Co., this city, has just been awarded a 
contract for paving at Houston, Tex. The contract cost 
of the work is about $100,000, it is understood, and the 
paving will be laid down in the center of the business 
district. Work is to begin immediately. R. 8. Manley, 
president of the local company, spent several days in 
Houston and submitted the successful bid. 
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FOR THE MANUFACTURER AND DEALER 





DISPOSAL OF MILL REFUSE. 


Operators of sawmills are constantly confronted with 
» problem of disposing of mill refuse. There was a 
ne when the general practice was to cart the refuse 
ay from the mill, permitting it to accumulate or 
rning it. There was an expense item attached to 
is method, as men and teams were required to do 
. earting. Also the pile of refuse took up room, be- 
me a menace to the plant owing to the danger 
fire and the pile also became an eyesore. 
The new way of handling refuse is burning it at 
e mill and in this connection mill operators have 
consider the Gordon Hollow Blast Grate, manu- 
etured by the Gordon Hollow Blast Grate Co., at 
‘reenville, Mich. The blast grate makes it possible 
burn all the refuse, coarse or fine and in any con- 
tion, wet, green or frozen, and under the boilers 
in the oven. The expense in this manner is reduced 
/ a minimum and the danger of fire is obviatetl. The 
eat generated is also utilized in operating the mill, 
ermitting the saving of slabs and other coarse ficl 
vv marketing purposes. Full particulars of the blast 
rate may be obtained by writing the Gordon Hollow 
‘last Grate Co., Greenville, Mich. This concern also 
canufaetures the ‘‘Tower’’ line of edgers and trim- 
ers.—| Advertisement. } 





UTILITY OF SEMI-STEEL VALVES. 


Increasing use of high pressure and superheated 
steam in mills and manufacturing plants has created 
«a demand for an improvement over the old kind of 
alves and to meet this demand the Lunkenheimer 
(o, of Cincinnati, Ohio, manufacturer of high grade 
engineering specialties, placed upon the market its 
‘*Puddled’’ semi-steel valves. This valve is made 
from high grade iron and steel alloy and of very 
lose grain and strength. ‘The method employed in 
's ntaking is to melt iron and steel together, thoroughly 
mixing them during the puddling furnace process, and by 
pouring off at the proper time and temperature a uni- 
form alloy is invariably obtained. 

These valves are made in two combinations with 
regard to material used for the trimmings and are 
designated as combinatiens C and D. The object of 
these combinations is to suit various conditions of 
superheat and to meet the specifications of engineers 
who differ as to the metal that should be used in 
the trimmings. The line includes Globe, Angle, Cross, 
Cheek, Gate, Non-return Safety Boiler Stop, ete. A 
full deseription of these valves may be had by writing 
the Lunkenheimer Co., 221-223 East Eighth Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and requesting the new 654 catalog. 

| Advertisement. | 





LUMBERMAN AUTHOR IN THE NORTHWEST. 


TACOMA, WASH., Oet. 15.—Students of advertising are 
nore or less divided, as to the pulling force of the trade- 
Ww. W. Woodbridge, of the Fir Tree 


mark in business. 
Lumber Co., this 
city, who is con- 
sidered some- 
thing of an ad- 
vertising author- 
ty, having for- 
merly been in 
that business, 
helieves that the 
trade-mark is 
the backbone of 
advertising. As 
an evidence of 
his faith, he de- 
vised a very at- 
tractive trade- 
mark for the 
Fir Tree Lum- 
ber Co., which is reproduced herewith and which has 
‘reated favorable comment. 

Besides being an advertising genius, Mr. Woodbridge 
s also an author. His latest book, ‘‘Shooting Skyward,’’ 
s a very clever little story, and concerns a trip to Mount 
Rainier-Tacoma. It is written in a humorous vein in 
style and spelling like Josh Billings. Mr. Woodbridge, 
by his book, shows that he is able to see the funny side 
of things and has the ability to tell about it. ‘‘ Shooting 
Skyward’’ is the latest addition to the literature of 
Mount Rainier-Tacoma, and will appeal particularly to 
those who have made the trip and had the experiences the 
like of which he tells. 

He is a graduate of William and Mary College. Ha 
as been chief assistant to Jerry G. Startup, the well- 
known lumber sales manager, for several years. 








HIGH PRAISE FROM AN AUTHORITY. 


American Forestry, of Washington, D. C., one of the 
chief acknowledged authorities on forestry and timber 
culture and conservation, in its current issue has this to 
say of ‘‘Forestry,’’ the elementary treatise on that sub- 
ject by Prof. Herman H. Chapman, just published by 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 

This is one of the most valuable of the essentially 
practical publications on forestry because it contains a 
great store of information which can be read with in- 
interest and readily assimilated by lumbermen, timber- 


land owners and others who with little or no technical 
knowledge of the subject desire plain, clearly under- 


stood information upon it. No forester in the United 
States is better fitted for writing such a book than 
Prof. Chapman, and each chapter is full of logical 
statements of the progress of forestry in this country. 
The first part of the book treats of the growth of the 
different species, tells of the influences of the seasons 
and the latt temperature; another section deals with 
natural reproduction and tells how it may be encour- 
aged. Silviculture, forest mensuration, taxation, fire 
protection and prevention are all discussed in a man- 
ner which cannot fail to be interesting to the reader 
and student. In fact there is no phase of forestry 
which is overlooked and the book should be in the 
hands of every lumberman, timberland owner, student 
and all lovers of trees and advocates of forest conserva 
tion. 


The book, which is of particular interest and value to 
Jumbermen and timberland owners, may be had for $1.25 
postpaid by addressing the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,— 
| Advertisement. ] 





GRATE BARS FOR BURNERS. 


There is a coneern in the South though founded in 
antebellum days and still retaining many of the tradi- 
tional ways of that section of the country that has kept 
step with the new commercial era and is progressive in 
all its business methods. This concern is Janney & Co., 
which was founded in 1845 by A. A. Janney, a Vir- 
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ginian, at Birmingham, Ala. Mr. Janney first learned 
the molders’ trade and set up in the business of making 
steel and iron castings. In 1848 he began to make grate 
bars for coal, wood and sawdust burners and it was not 
long until the bars from his plant became a well known 
product. Since those early days the house of Janney & 
Co. has been specializing in grate bars. The head and 
founder of the firm died many years ago, but the busi- 
ness is being carried on in the same traditional and pro- 
gressive manner by his two sons, John and A. A. Jan- 
ney, jr.—| Advertisement. | 





FINDING MONEY IN OLD FREIGHT BILLS. 


liow many lumber concerns know that money can be 
found in old freight bills? There is a company at 
Kansas City, Mo., the National Freight Traftic & Audit- 
ing Co., which makes a specialty-of taking old freight 
bills dating back several years, carefully checking 
them up and being able to recover large sums in over- 
charges for shippers who have become their clients. 
The intricacies and technicalities embodied in freight 
tariff matters make it possible for this concern to 
employ tariff experts, who are able to locate over- 
charges, with the result that the shippers are reim- 
bursed. This concern claims it is able to collect an 
average of 90 per cent of all claims it presents to 
the railroads for overcharges and that these claims 
are paid within from 30 to 90 days after filing. This 
company gladly audits free old freight bills and if 
overcharges are discovered will file and collect the 
claims from the railroads on a fair percentage basis 
on the amount recovered. Additional information as 
to the work of this company may be obtained by 
writing the National Freight Traftie & Auditing Co., 
Kemper Building, Kansas City, Mo.—[ Advertisement. | 





FIR DOOR CONCERN TO BEGIN OPERATION. 

McCLeary, WASH., Oct. 14.—Getting the big local 
door plant of the Chehalis Fir Door Co. started has been 
delayed a great deal longer than the company officials 


expected. There was a great deal more to do than they 
realized. This was not so much in the factory itself as 


in building the- town and making preparations to take 
care for the crew. The company has built 75 houses in 
addition to a number that the men have built. The land 
had to be cleared, water mains laid and lighting and 
*phone systems installed and the company has also built 
two hotels and several store buildings. 

So far only the veneer department and the entting 
department have started operations, but the whole plant 
probably will be running before the end of this month. 
The plant at Chehalis will be kept running until the 
plant here is making doors so that there will be no 
interruption to business. 

The company expects to make a specialty of veneer 
panel doors of the one and two panel and Craftsman 
designs. Speaking of fir veneer panels, George J. 
Osgood, president of the company, recently said: 


On account of some fir veneer panels having been put 
out that proved deficient, it has been declared impossible 
to produce a reliable rotary-cut fir veneer panel. It is 
true that only fir of certain character will produce a de- 
pendable veneer and that fir requires different treatment 
from most other woods, but with a knowledge of the kind 
of timber to select and the proper way to handle it an 
article that is perfectly safe to guarantee can be produced. 

No one can deny the beauty of the grain effects shown in 
rotary-cut fir, so we expect a large call for the new line 
indeed that call is already in evidence. 
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Correspondence and personal interviews invited. 


: Devitt, Tremble & Co. 


BANKERS 


' First National Bank Building, CHICAGO. 
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i This House Makes an Exclusive Specialty of 


oans to Lumbermen 


Timber Lands 


_Its management has for many years engaged 
in the timber land bond business, is thoroughly 
familiar with the needs of lumbermen. 


Companies desiring financial assistance will 
find it to their advantage to have council 
with us. 


Loans from $100,000.00 upwards. 


F. A. BREWER & CO. 


Timber Land Bonds 
| Com. Natl Bank Bldg, CHICAGO 























ew Dearborn National Bank ‘ 


Chicago, Illinois 
United States Depositary 


Capital - - $ 2,000,000 
Surplus and Profits 700,000 
Deposits - - 31,000,000 





WM. A. TILDEN, President 
J. FLETCHER FARRELL 
HENRY R. KENT, Cashier Vice-Prest. 
CHARLES FERNALD THOMAS E. NEWCOMER 
Ass't Cashier Ass't Cashier 
H. LAWTON, Mgr. Foreign Dept. 


NELSON N. LAMPERT 
ice-Prest. 


GEORGE H. WILSON 
Ass't Cashier 


WM. W. Le GROS, Ass’t Cashier. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. CHARLES A, TILDEN, - Ass’t Cashier 

NELSON N, LAMPERT, V, Prest. E.C. GLENNY, Secy and Trust Officer 

JOHN E. SHEA, Cashier STANLEY G. MILLER, Mgr. Bond Dept 
F. A. MYREN, Mgr., Real Estate Loan Dept. 


| Safe Deposit Vaults, Monroe and Clark Streets iJ 











‘California Timber Lands, 


FOR SALE—A few choice tracts of sugar and 
white pine, at reasonable prices—Correspondence 
with bona fide purchasers solicited. 


M. A. BURNS, 


707-8 Fife Bldg, San Francisco, Cal. 














Cook-Alexander Land Co., Ltd. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Colonizers and Developers of 


CUT OVER PINE LANDS. 
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Loans on 


Timber Lands 


FOR LONG PERIODS OF TIME IN 
AMOUNTS FROM $100,000 UP. 





We have been in the lumber business for 
over thirty years. 


We now control and operate a number of 
mills. 


We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 


These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


LYON, GARY & CO. 


140 South Dearborn Street 


CHICAGO 








We are Prepared to 
Buy Entire Issues of 


Timber Bonds 


Secured by first Mortgage on Pine or 
Hardwood Timber Lands. 
AND 


sities $3,000,000 


The First National Bank 
of Detroit, Michigan. 


Bond Department, 





CAPITAL 


Harry M. Tingle, Manager. 
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American-Credit Indemnity 
Company 


Insures Wholesale Lumbermen against ex- 
cessive loss through insolvency of customers. 


The stupendous amount of annual loss by 
bad debts makes Credit Insurance necessary. 


Loss Payments to Policy Holders 
over $7,265,000.00. 





302 Broadway, 
NEW YORK 


Marquette Building, 
CHICAGO 


415 Locust St., 
ST. LOUIS 


























TIMBER ESTIMATES 


Our Reports show amount of Timber, 
Quality and Best Methods of Logging, 
Timber and Topographic Maps. 


Vitale & Rothery 
1133 Broadway, NEW YORK 





Forest Engineers 





























TIMBER 
INVESTMENTS 


California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton and British Columbia. 


W.P. Ketcham 


1014 Trust and Savings Bldg. | 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. || 





LOGGING DEPARTMENT 








THE ELECTRIC LOG HAUL. 
[By C. O. Cole, of Bellingham, Wash.] 


The disclosing of the state of the art of electric haul- 
age as applied to logging operations, by the papers and 
discussions at the second session of the Pacitic Logging 
Congress, set electrical and logging engineers all over 
the coast to figuring on the subject, with the result that 
machines have been designed that not only make the 
application of electricity to logging operations practicable 
but which also perform service in the application of power 
to hauling-cables that has—notwithstanding the fortunes 
in time and money that have been spent in attempts— 
never before been successfully done. However, when 
Mr. Donovan made the statement that he had asked the 
several largest machinery manufacturing companies if 
they could get up an electric haul that would be suitable 
for logging works, and their reply, after several months 
figuring on the matter, that it was not practicable to 
adapt electricity to logging operations, he placed a 
doubt in the minds of some as to its ever being done and, 
metaphorically speaking, put electricity ‘ton the run.” 
And after the great laugh which the loggers gave the 
electrical men at the close of the discussion on the sub- 
ject of electric haulage, at the last session of the Pacific 
Logging Ccngress, it would seem that one who would 
dare to come before the present session of the Congress 
with simply the subject of electric log-haul must needs 
have rather more than the usual courage or else have 
something back of him that is very inspiring. 

For some unknown reason, Brother Cornwall has billed 
me to speak: on the subject of electric log-haul. And while 
I do not claim to be over-courageous, I do most certainly 
have a very inspiring backing to my subject, for | come 
before you today to present the “Chinook” electric haul, a 
machine which not only solves the problem of applying 
electricity to the handling of logs and hard rock but which 
also performs the very unique service of applying power to 
hauling cables at the same leverage throughout the entire 
length of the cable, and this without the cable having to 
wind in on itself when under full load, thus eliminating 
the two great objectional features in the application of 
power to hauling cables that are now and ever have been 
so prevalent in the best of steam-driven hauls. 

In order to construct a haul that will perform this desired 
service and deliver power to the hauling-cable at practically 
the same leverage throughout its length without the cable 
having to wind in on itself when under full load, it will be 
necessary to have it driven by a single prime mover in 
which there are two sources of power that will automatically 
adjust themselves to the movements of their respective 
loads, and be capable of delivering two different and vary- 
ing quantities of power, at different points, for hauling in 
and winding up the cable. 

The electric motor is the only prime mover which it is 
practicable to construct in a manner that will enable it to 
perform this desired service. And, while this peculiar motor 
construction is very little known, the possibilities of such 
construction and the principles involved therein have been 
known and used by the electrical engineers in the technical 
institutions for the past 25 years. However, the general 
application of electric power to the various classes of work 
to which it has been so successfully adapted has not called 
for this peculiar motor construction. So that patents that 
were issued to cover it more than 17 years ago have now 
expired, and it has remained for the “call of the wild” to 
bring forth this dormant possibility. It has remained for 
the logging industry, with its urgent and incessant demands 
for more perfect means for applying power to hauling- 
cables, to call forth and demand the service of this peculiar 
motor constructed so as_ to have two rotating elements, a 
rotating armature around which rotates a revolving field. 


Principles of the Double Acting Motor. 


The principles involved in the construction of this double 
acting motor, with its two rotating elements, are based 
primarily on the fact that the electrical forces which tend 
to cause the armature, or secondary, element of a common 
motor to rotate are acting just as strong on the field, or 
primary, element tending to rotate it in the opposite direc- 
tion. Accordingly, by constructing the field, or primary, 
element cylindrical in shape—without the usual legs and 
base as constructed on the common motor—and by extend- 
ing and enlarging the cast ends of the field housing, where 
they form the bearings for the armature shaft, so as to 
form hubs that will journal in large self-aligning bearings 
provided to receive them and support the body part of the 
motor, it will be seen that both the field, or outer, element 
and the armature, or inner, element will be free to rotate 
and constitute the two desired sources of power in a single 
prime mover. Thus the main difference in this double acting 
motor and motors of the common type is in the method of 
suspending the main body part of the motor. The body of 
these double acting motors being suspended by the hubs at 
its ends is free to rotate and constitutes a source of power. 
And while the difference in the construction of these motors, 
over that of the common motors, is not complicated or diffi- 
cult to arrange, the service and efficiency that they are 
capable of rendering, when used for driving hauling appa- 
ratus, presents possibilities that were unthought of and 
— impossible with hauls driven by the common type of 
motor. 

As shown in the illustration, which shows a top view 
of the complete haul ready to be mounted on the skids, 
the double acting motor driving the “Chinook” electric 
haul is set in between the haul-drums, which pull in the 
loaded hauling-cable, and the winding-drum that winds the 
cable up. And while the forces acting between the two 
rotating elements are acting just as strong on one element 
tending to rotate it in one direction as they are tending to 
rotate the other element in the opposite, the gear ratio 
between each rotating element and the drum it drives is 
such that about 1-14 of the power of the motor is delivered 
by the outer rotating element to the winding-drum and 
about 13-14 is delivered by the inner rotating element to the 
haul-drums where the main part of the power of the motor 
is applied to the hauling-cable at practically the same lever- 
age throughout its entire length. 

The outer rotating element of the motor is provided to 
have a gear fastened to it, either encircling the housing or 
fastened to one of the hubs, and arranged to drive an engag- 
ing gear or a steel-chain drive through which it delivers its 
power to the winding-drum, driving it with sufficient power 
and speed to wind up the cable, pulled in by the haul 
drums, with just sufficient pull to keep it from slipping on 
them. And since the inner rotating element, when loaded, 
will tend to slow up and make the outer element make the 
total of the motor’s revolutions per minute it will be 
necessary to make the gear ratio, between the winding-drum 
and the outer rotating element, such that the light pull 
which the winding-drum pulls on the cable passing back 
from the haul-drums to the winding-drum will balance,the 
forces acting between the two rotating elements of the motor, 
compelling each of them to make the required revolutions 
per minute to keep in step with the movements of its 
respective load. 


Applications of Power. 


The power of the inner rotating element of the motor is 
delivered through the required mechanism to a pair of 
simultaneously driven, grooved, conical haul-drums at the 
front of the haul. These two simultaneously driven haul- 


drums, haying the main hauling-cable take several folds 
over them, apply the power of their rotating grooved surfaces 
to the cable, at the several arcs of contact where it takes 


over them, by their frictional contact therewith, and pull in 
the loaded cable just as a spool or winch haul does. Then 
the cable, after being pulled in and relieved of its load by 
the haul-drums, passes back and is wound up by the wi: hd 
ing drum. 

The power of the inner rotating element, in being trans- 
mitted to the haul-drums, is delivered through a pinion 
keyed on the motor shaft, driving an engaging gear and 
steel-chain drive, to a drive-shaft mounted in the front sec. 
tion of the haul. This drive-shaft mounts a fixed and a 
loosely mounted pinion. The loose pinion, being driven hy 
a friction clutch which is under control of the operatur, 
engages two gears that are fixedly mounted on their respe 
ive haul-drum shafts, while the fixed pinion engages ty.o 
gears that are loosely mounted on their respective haul-drum 
shafts, alongside the fixed gears, and delivers their power 
to their shafts through suitable ratchets. This double com- 
bination of pinions and gears, which is shown in the illus- 
tration as being covered with steel guards, constitutes a 
differential set of gears and is provided to drive the haul- 
drum shafts simultaneously and at about 33 revolutions per 
minute for the high torque and slow speed and about 72 
revolutions per minute for the racing speed. 

The two haul-drums, which apply the main part of the 
motor to the cable, are loosely mounted on their respective 
shafts on large roller bearings, and are provided to be 
driven by common cone—wood to iron—friction clutches 
with which they are brought into engagement by means of 
air operated piston friction controls. The diameter of these 
drums in the machine illustrated is 83 inches, and this 
diameter, with a drum speed of 33 revolutions per minute, 
gives a main cable speed of approximately 285.61 feet per 
minute; this being the slow speed at which the haul will 
move the heavy loads under normal conditions, while the 
higher speed of 72 revolutions per minute at which the 
haul-drums are driven when receiving power through the 
high speed set of gears in the differential gives a cable 
speed of ig peers 565.65 feet per minute. This faster 
cable speed is provided to race with the hauling-cable when 
the load jumps or skids down hill. As both sets of gears 
in the differential are tending to drive the haul-drums in 
the same direction the friction controlling the pinion driving 
the high speed gears may be allowed to drag a little while 
the haul iss pulling the load with the low speed gears. Ly 
doing this the high speed gears will automatically pick up 
the work and race with the cable, keeping it tight wheawrer 
the moving of the load does not require the higher power 
gear ratio provided in the haul, thus insuring a steady 





Cc. O. COLE, OF 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. ; 
Authority on the Subject of Logging by Electricity. 


movement of the load when starting up a turn of logs or 
when operating over uneven ground where head skidding 
is bound to occur. 


Operation of the Drums. 


The drum for operating the haulback-cable is mounted 
on the same shaft that mounts the forward main haul-drum 
and is. driven by a common cone clutch which is under 
control of the operator, through the use of an air operated 
piston control, provided to bring it into frictional engage- 
ment with its driving friction disk. This haulback-drum 
winds the haulback-cable in on itself, and thus, as the 
haulback-cable does not pass back to a winding-drum to be 
wound up and thus constitute a means for holding the outer 
rotating element of the motor from rotating, it will be 
necessary to have a brake on the shaft mounting the wind- 
ing-drum, that will hold the outer element of the motor 
from rotating. This brake is provided to be operated by 
an air piston and when set holds the winding-drum and 
the outer rotating element from rotating so that the total of 
the motor’s revolutions per minute is taken up by the inner 
rotating element and delivered forward to the haulback- 
drum which, thus being driven at the faster speed, drives 
the haulback-cable at the desired higher speed. 

When it is desired to operate the haulback, air is admitted 
by the operator to the piston controlling the friction on the 
haulback-drum and to the piston setting the brake which 
holds the winding-drum shaft and the outer rotating element 
of the motor. Then the friction clutches, on the haul-drum 
and on the winding-drum, which is also provided with a 
common cone clutch and piston control, being re‘*ased, they 
are free to rotate backward on their shafts so the haul- 
back-cable can pull the main cable off the haul and out to 
the works. 

The several winding drums of the machine are pro- 
vided with common air operated piston controls for bring- 
ing them into engagement with the friction disks provided 
to drive them. These piston controls are of the common 
type, the same kind as are used on the steam donkeys, and 
they and the signal whistle are supplied with air by an 
electric motor driven air-compressor set of the same type 
as in common use on the street cars for operating the air 
brakes. 

The operator has control of the several drums by means 
of common three-way valves of the same type as used to 
control the brakes on street cars, and by foot-operated band 
brakes, engaging the winding-drum and the haulback-drum, 
and provided to control the outgoing cables. 

A foot-operated band brake is provided on the back shaft 
which transmits the power of the inner rotating element of 
the motor from the pinion on the motor shaft to the pinion 
driving the steel-chain drive. 

This brake is designed to throw more of the power of 
the motor back to the winding-drum, which may want to 
- pe when picking up a load or upon starting up the 
aul. 
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The ‘‘Chinook’”’ In Operation. 


vhe “Chinook” is designed to be driven by a motor with 
suflicient power and be constructed throughout with suffi- 
cien! strength to enable it to pull the cable used in two 
wituout straining the machine. Then in order to protect 
the machine and cable from overstrains when excessive 
loads are hooked on to the cable, or when a load rolls 
pehind a stump, three independent protective devices are 
pr vided: First, an electric circuit breaker is provided to 
protect the motor from excessive current surges; and as the 
motor is able to deliver its power to the load at practically 
the same leverage throughout the travel of the load it will 
be possible to set this circuit breaker so it will operate with 
some degree of accuracy and a aes Second, a shearing 
pin sprocket for driving the steel-chain drive, this sprocket 
peing connected to its driving shaft by means of a soft pin. 
which is easily replaced and which is provided to shear off 
and relieve the chain and mechanism from excessive jerks. 
yhird, a safety valve in the air pipe leading from_ the 
operator's valve to the piston controlling the winding-drum 
friction. This valve, being provided to protect the cable 
from overstrains, admits only sufficient air to the piston 
controlling the winding-drum clutch to create the required 
pressure to hold this clutch up to the safe working strain 
of the cable and allows the clutch to slip so the outer 
rotating element may race when an excessive load is hooked 
on to the cable or the load strikes a stump, causing a dead 
stop. By this arrangement, before the motor can pull an 
overstrain on the cable when the load comes up against 


a dead stop, the rise in power delivered by the motor will 
cause the outer element to slip the winding-drum clutch so 
the outer element will be free to race and give the operator 
warning to relieve the clutches on the main haul-drums. 

In operating these hauls there are two ways of picking 
up the load. First, assuming that all clutches are released, 
the motor running up to speed light, and the main cable 
hooked on to the load, admit air to the piston controlling 
the winding-drum friction; then by applying the foot brake 
and retarding the rotating of the inner rotating element 
of the motor cause the outer rotating element to rotate and 
pick up the slack of the cable with the winding-drum; then 
by opening the valve and admitting air to the pistons con- 
trolling the haul-drums—which are controlled by the same 
valve and operate simultancously—-gradually engage the 
haul-drum frictions and pick up the load. Second, assum- 
ing the motor and clutches to be as above, set the haul-drum 
clutches, causing them to rotate freely in the loose folds 
of the cable; then by gradually engaging the winding- 
drum clutch draw up. the slack and tighten the cable on 
the haul-drum, which will pick up the load just as a com- 
mon winch does when the cable is drawn tight around it 
by the spool tender. 

While the “Chinook” has not yet been built, there is not 
a mechanical movement or working part in the entire haul 
that has not been tried out and proved successful in prac- 
tical working application, in other machines; so there is 
no reason why the operation of the ‘‘Chinook,” when built, 
should not be just as designed. 





PROTECTING FORESTS FROM LOCOMOTIVE SPARKS. 


An interesting article was printed in the Canadian 
Forestry Journal for May and June, 1912, translated 
by Elwood Wilson from the German by Dr. M. Kienitz, 
roval forester and professor of forestry at the Forestry 
Academy of Eberswalde. The article is too long to be 
reprinted in entirety, but the following extracts are suffi- 
cient to show the nature of the protective belts through 
the woodland, which are advocated by this author: 


A crown fire can only continue to burn if the ground fire 
follows it and if the flames can continually rush up the 
trees. If the ground fire loses combustible material over a 
wide strip the top fire goes out. On these facts are based 
our methods of fire-fighting. * * 

In well regulated forests it is not sufficient to make rules 
for extinguishing fires, but means must be taken to see that 
no fires start. Police and legal regulations practically pre- 
vent fires started by human agency. In countries like 
Germany, where the knowledge that it is necessary to 
protect and care for the forests has penetrated to practi- 
cally every class of the population, it has become possible 
steadily to decrease the number of fires set through malice 
and carelessness. Regulations requiring every dweller near 
a forest to help fight fires without pay are willingly obeyed 
yy the majority, and in countries where conditions are as 
favorable as they are in Germany the number of fires would 
yearly diminish were it not that one circumstance increases 
them, 


The Railway Danger. 


This is the growing number of new railways through the 
forests and the steadily growing traffic on those already 
built. Every engine using a fuel which throws off sparks 
(coal, peat, wood, ete.) is dangerous. In the pamphlet 
published by the Royal Prussian State Railway Commission 
in 1901, treating of the Prevention of Forest Fires, it is 
especially stated that, in spite of all efforts to the contrary, 
engine-builders have been unable to devise any practical 
means to prevent sparks being thrown off by locomotives, 
They have succeeded in making fire-boxes tight, which pre- 
vents the dropping of coals, but these latter are not very 
dangerous, falling, as they do, on the track. It is the 
glowing sparks which fly from the smoke stacks which are 
especially dangerous and can not be held back without 
interfering with the draft; this is especially the case with 
fast trains. * * * 

It is therefore necessary to protect the track on both 
sides by some arrangement which will automatically prevent 
sparks, thrown out by an engine, from setting fires. It 
has been proved by experience that keeping the soil broken 
up and bare is a certain means of preventing the spread of 
lire. The danger from sparks is in proportion to the size of 
the redhot particles, the amount and direction of the wind 
and the inflammability of the ground-cover. 

The larger the sparks the more likely they are to start a 
fire, but the shorter the distance they are carried, the dis 
tance depending on the velocity of the wind; but the danger 
sparks, thrown out by an engine, from setting fires. * * * It 
is always greatest near the track. * * * 


Protection of Pine Forests. 
rhe conditions are quite different if the railway crosses 
a wood with highly inflammable ground-cover. There is 
especial danger for extended stands of pine on poor dry soil. 
Protection Strips. 


If these strips are needed to stop sparks, they must be 
very wide. A width of 90 feet on either side does not 


» protect, for Burkhard has observed that sparks have set fire 


240 feet from the track. But a strip 83 feet wide and a 
quarter of a mile long contains one acre, therefore a strip 
33 feet wide on each side of the track would in some cases 
increase the danger of fire, as it has been proved that where 
a railway runs through a forest which lies close to the 
track there the danger is, on the average, less than when 
the woods are farther away. If the trees are close the wind 
is compelled to follow along the narrow lane of the track, 
while if the trees are farther away the wind can blow from 
the side and drive the sparks among the trees. To overcome 
these disadvantages, and to protect the forest from the 
danger of fire from locomotive sparks, it is necessary to 
manage the wood near the track, and to prepare a strip on 
which all fire will die out before it can set fire to the 
crowns, or kill the trees, and at the same time catch all 
sparks. The glowing sparks are rather large and fall 
immediately to the ground as soon as they strike the still 
air stratum inside the protection stand, just as snowflakes 
fall behind a hedge or sand-clouds behind fences and grass 
tufts. The protection strips answer a double purpose. They 
permit the use of woodland up to the track, even in dis- 
tricts most subject to fires, protect the track from drifting 
sand, and are relatively cheap to keep up. They consist 
of strips of trees, 36 to 45 feet wide, which have a bare 
ditch or path 4.5 feet wide toward the forest, and a strip, 
3 feet wide, of bare ground next to the track. The. two 
bare strips are joined by footpaths, kept bare, every 60 or 90 
feet, 

As mentioned above, every fire starts from a small begin- 
ning, which can not harm the trees, and is dangerous only 
when it has succeeded in spreading. Very often the dry 
grass or moss on the railway embankment catches, and has 
succeeded in spreading. Very often the dry grass or moss 
on the railway embankment catches, and has quite a large 
'ront by the time it reaches the edge of the woods, and that 
it may not spread over into the wood the edge of the wood 
is kept bare for three feet. Then the fire goes out. The 
glowing sparks which fall directly on the strips of wood 


beyond the first bare place can start only small fires, and if 
these spread they must die out on reaching the second bare 
strip of 4.5 feet, or one of the cross lanes, 


Wooded Strips to be Narrow. 


Care must be taken that the fire on the protection strips 
never reaches the size of a crown fire, and thus spreads over 
the bare strips. If there is not much fuel on the ground 
a fire 56 to 45 feet from its origin is not high; height comes 
only when a fire has reached deeper into a forest, over a 
larger surface, which much increases the heat. The amount 
of inflammable material on the protection stand, both on 
the ground and above it, must be kept down as much as 
possible; all dry branches, weeds, juniper and other inflam- 
mable objects must be removed ; suppressed and dry branches 
of the trees up to breast-height must also be pruned off. 
Only the green branches on the edges of the stand must be 
kept as near the ground as possible. The closer the green 
branches are on the side toward the track, the better the 
protection fills its second important purpose; i. e., to stop 
the lighter far-flying sparks. 

To attain this end, the stand on the protection strips 
must be closed and without large gaps; a stand which is 
too thick is not favorable, for between the close standing 
trunks the flames easily rise higher than where the trees 
are not so close, and crowded trees do not develop good 
crowns. 

Since very old stands become too thin and the high trees 
are likely to be thrown on the tracks by storms, or at least 
may damage the telegraph lines, it is necessary to choose a 
short rotation for protection strips. In determining this 
rotation the first consideration is the purpose of the pro- 
tection stands; the second is the yield. The rotation of 
strips in pine on sand must be between 60 and 80 years. 
A too short rotation is to be avoided, for a strip only 
becomes of use when it reaches a height equal to that of 
the funnel of the locomotive. * ss 


Cuts, Curves and Fills. 


The danger is especially great on the convex side of 
curves. Often here the direction of the railway is the same 
as that of the prevailing wind, while in the curve they do 
not coincide, with the result that the sparks are thrown in 
large numbers against the protection stands. It is at such 
places that the stand must be close, and the trees of ample 
height, for the number of sparks makes no difference, as 
even a rapidly passing train can not send out enough to set 
fire directly to the crowns. 

The danger is also great when the line passes along a high 
fill, where the full force of the wind strikes the funnel. 
It can not be denied that in such places the sparks can 
fly farther than in a level section, because they take longer 
to reach the ground; but the danger is not so great as 
might appear from a_ superficial consideration. The wind 
can throw the sparks into the wood only if it strikes the 
railway at an angle; and when it reaches the lee side of 
the embankment it falls, carrying the sparks down with it, 
and these fall faster and reaching the still air rapidly 
settle to the ground. Since in railway fills flat slopes are 
usual, 3 feet rise to 6 feet horizontal, so the protecting 
strips begin at a considerable distance from the track and 
run back with every 38 feet rise of fill 6 feet farther from 
the track. The trees on the protecting strips can stop the 
sparks just as well as those which in a level country stand 
close to the track, if they are only high enough. The 
dimensions just given are sufficient. Only if the protecting 
strips are young, it is safer to have a second strip, 36 feet 
wide and arranged like the first, kept up behind it. 

When a new railway is built, a menaced stand will be 
handled like any other forest; i. e., only a broad enough lane 
will be made for the right of way, and on both sides a pro- 
tecting strip as described above. The forest is not changed 
except to clean up the ground, remove all material which 
in burning would generate much heat, as dry twigs, heather, 
ete. At the edge of the roadbed and on the outside of the 
forest toward the protection strip the ground must be 
cleared entirely, 4.5 feet wide, so that the mineral soil will 
prevent any spread of the ground fire. The trees on this 
4.5 feet strip may be left; they must, however, be pruned 
so that the yearly clearing of this strip can be done by 
horse-drawn harrows. * * * 

On the dry sand of the north European plains the com- 
mon pine is the only indigenous tree which forms a safe 
protecting stand. In other forested areas there are ever- 
greens which have the same resistance to fires, and are 
suitable, as pinus silvestris. 7 

By means of the thick close crowns the undergrowth of 
grass, lichens, ete., is "yr Senger so as to furnish little 
nourishment to a ground fire, which then runs harmlessly 
through. It is desirable that these protecting strips should 
burn often, so that no accumulation of fuel can occur to 
be dangerous for a later fire. If there is no fire for a year 
from sparks the advisability of setting a fire under favor- 
able weather and wind conditions (toward the track) to 
burn the ground-cover should be considered. 











INFESTED FOREST AREAS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 16.—Forest products and 
Christmas trees in New England may be placed under 
quarantine by the Department of Agriculture as a result 
of the war being waged against the gypsy moth and 
the brown-tail moth. The moths are known to exist in 
limited areas of Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture may issue regulations providing for the inspec- 
tion of forest products, such as cordwood, lumber, tele- 
phone poles and railroad ties shipped out of the quar- 
antined area. It is probable that the shipment of Christ- 
mas trees will be prohibited from the districts affected. 
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634 Billion Feet of Lumbe 


is the estimated amount of standing tim- 
ber in the Southern States. Two hun- 
dred and nine billion feet of this amount 
being hardwoods. 


More than half the total of all lumber 
produced in the country each year is cut 
from Southern Forests. 


There are many fine timber proposi- 
tions now available in both large and 
small tracts in the Territory of the 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY, Mobile & 
Ohio R. R. or Ga. So. & Fla. Ry. If 
you wish lists of such properties we will 
be pleased to supply you. 


M. V. RICHARDS 


Land and Industrial Agent 





Southern Railway, Room 1366, Washington, D.C. 








In the lumber business is based to a large ex- 
tent on the proper giving of Credit. Our 


Red Book Service 


serves the lumber field with reliable reports on 
the lumber and woodworking trade. Full par- 
ticulars regarding this service will gladly be 
sent upon request. 


‘Lumbermen’s Credit Association 


608 S. Dearborn St. ESTABLISHED 55 John St. 
CHICAGO. 1876. NEW YORK CITY. 











t H. M. Spain 
SOUTHERN 
TIMBER ESTIMATES 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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GEORGE E. DUPEE, 
TIMBER ESTIMATOR 


88 Broad Street, BOSTON. 











Topographical Surveys 
and Logging Maps 


Read what was said on this subject at the Portland Logging 
Congress. 

We are prepared to make “Topog”’ Maps, timber estimates 
and plans for every need. 


PLAN DEFINITELY FOR EFFICIENCY. 


CLARK, LYFORD & STERLING 


Real Estate Trust Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















Read R. E. Danaher Company Ad 
Page 74. 
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DOOR BUYERS APPROVE 


OUR SOFT 
YELLOW 


FIR DOORS) 


Because they possess natural characteristics in 
grain and color that are not often excelled 
even in the higher priced veneezed doors— 
and the difference in price means larger busi- 
ness and more profits. They stand on their 
own merits. 


We also manufacture Frames, Mouldings, 
Finish, Siding, Columns—in fact pretty 
much everything a yard carries in stock. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 
New York and New England Representative, 
HARRY L. FULLER, - - 708 Broad Exchange Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 


W.C.ASHENFELTER, - - ~- Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia. 





Middle West Representative, 
H.S.OSGOOD, - - - P.O. Box 591, Minneapolis, Minn. 5 
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The Polleys Lumber Compan 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers. MISSOULA, MONT. 


Idaho White Pine 


‘Ccbeusahed US YOUR sininhiadaeiteadeknind 























Washington Fir _— California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment or from our 
MINNESOTA TRANSFER WAREHOUSE 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















Cargo and Rail 
Shipments. 





HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON. 


Cedar Shingles 


FIR AND SPRUCE LUMBER 
LATH, BOX SHOOKS 








MIXED 
CARS 


FOR THE 


RETAIL 
TRADE. | 


Largest manufacturers in the Inland Empire 
Prompt Shipments. 


Washington Mill Company, 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Doors, K. D. Frames 
Columns, Mouldings 
Finishing Lumber 

Fill Out with Yard Stock 


Quick Service. 
Get Catalogue. 
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will find it to their advantage 
to send for free sample pages 


HARDWOOD LUMBERME 


of the “Climax Tally Book.” 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, Ill, 





| LAKE ERIE PORTS | 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

BurraLo, N. Y., Oct. 16.—The shortage of cars at 
southern mills is proving to be one of the chief disturb- 
ing causes in the lumber trade. It is easy enough to sell 
long- and shortleaf pine, but to get the orders filled with 
promptness is another matter. Prices are as strong as 
they have been for some time and the outlook is for much 
activity in building in this section for some time. 

Permits for last week numbered 81, with 65 frame 
dwellings. The total cost was $416,500, which is ahead 
of last week and much above recent averages. Builders 
say that business has been very active so far this month. 

Movement of shingles to this city last week was heavy, 
the shipments amounting to 33,420,000, which is the 
largest number in a good many weeks. The lumber re 
ceipts were not heavy, amounting to 2,937,638 feet. 
Some dealers have a good deal of lumber to bring in, 
but say vessels are hard to get. 

Hughes & Rail, of Dansville, are cutting the timber 
on a tract of 32 acres in Sparta, Livingston County, and 
expect to have 300,000 feet of pine, 75,000 feet of hem- 
lock and also a large amount of hardwood. The pine 
trees are all of good size, some of them running to 75 
feet in height. The largest one cut was 108 feet high. 
The timbers are being sent to this city. 

The planting of trees in this city for the fall begins 
this week and by December 1 about 2,000 will be 
planted. The varieties selected are as follows: Ameri- 
can elm, oriental button-ball, Scotch elm, norway maple, 
white ash, European linden and pin oak. The city will 
not plant any more horse chestnut trees owing to the 
depredations upon that variety by the tussock moth. 
The city forester says that no more poplars will be 
planted, because the poplar roots spread into the sewers 


and clog them up. 





Ek. W. Bartholomew, who spent last week on an eastern 
business trip, states that the demand for shortleaf lumber 
continues strong, while the lack of cars is seriously affecting 
deliveries at all mills, 

W. E. Bigwood, of Graves, Bigwood & Co., Toronto, 
called on the associate firm, Graves, Manbert, George & Co., 
here last week He stated that the lumber trade continues 
very active in Canada. The Graves fleet arrived last week, 
bringing about 3,000,000 feet of white pine. 

C. M. Betts & Co. report a good demand for lumber in 
the local market and an improved state of trade outside 
The Simon Langell brought in a large quantity of white 
pine last week. 

W. W. and F. H. Reilley have both been in New York 
ately They are selling a large amount of yvellow pine and 
poplar at present and report the lumber trade active. ~ 





FOREST CITY TRADE NOTES. 

CLEVELAND, Onto, Oet. 15.—Trade conditions are very 
good exeept that the difficulty in obtaining sufficient cars 
is proving a hardship to yellow pine salesmen. Some ot 
the local salesmen still report that their mills are prae- 
tically refusing all orders until they can get caught up 
with some of those still on their books. Prices in 
general are still firm and orders are coming in very 
seasonably. Building operations continue to keep the 
local demand up to a good standard and factory trade 
also continues brisk. 

Shippers are experiencing some difficulty in getting 
boats to bring cargoes down from upper lake ports and 
considerable stock remains to be brought in before 
the close of navigation. The loeal yards expect a rash 
ot stock from now on. 

John W. Enoch, who for some time has been repre 
senting a number of the large lumber firms of the South, 
has just opened offices for himself at 120 Williamson 
Building, where he will handle yellow pine, hardwoods, 
cypress and northern stocks. 

he Cleveland board expects to take immediate action 
toward the preliminary preparations for the next annual 
meeting of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers, which will be held here on January 21, 22, and 
23. Prof. A. R. Hatton and 8S. 8. Stillwell, who ad- 
dressed the members of the asseciation Friday of last 
week, on what might be expected from the next session 
of the legislature, interested the dealers in a number 
of important matters. The new lien law to be presented 
will undoubtedly have the support of both the building 
material men and the labor movement and it is expected 
that the law will be drawn so that it will be acceptable 


to evervbodyv. 


THE EMPIRE STATE 














THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 

NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Oct. 15.—LeGrand De 
Graff, of A. Weston & Son, and Maurice N. Bingham, 
of McLean Bros., were members of a committee of local! 
business men who went to Niagara Falls this afternoon 
to escort Henry L. Stimson, secretary of war, on a tour 
of inspection about the local harbor and the sites of 
the proposed barge canal terminals at the Tonawandas. 
Efforts are being made to prevail upon the Federal 
authorities to deepen the channel of the coal harbor to 
a depth of 23 feet so that the largest vessels on the 
lakes can navigate to the northern limits of the port 
when the ship canal is completed around the rapids at 
the head of the lakes, and to deepen ‘Tonawanda 
Creek so-that vessels can reach the barge canal terminals 
to discharge their cargoes and take on others for delivery 
at upper lake points. It is for the purpose of viewing 
the situation here personally that Mr. Stimson arranged 
to pay a visit to the Tonawandas this afternoon. 





The Canadian-American Pulp & Paper Co., of Niagra 
Falls, has completed the 400-foot conveyor which it ‘as 
been erecting in a storage yard on the lower end of 
Tonawanda Island. Several vessel loads of pulp w.od 
are on the way from Quebee to the yard, and the : st 
stock will soon be unloaded there. 

T. J. Wilson, of the Wilson Lumber & Box -Co., Freak 
I, Alliger, one of the leading box shook mill operat rg 
here and Guy White, of White, Gratwick & Miteholl, 
were members of a party of local hunters who spent | st 
week hunting at Portage, N. Y. Considerable game » :is 
bagged on the trip, which was made by automobile. 

The first loaded boats to pass through the tempor: vy 
flume constructed at Bushnell’s Basin, where the } ig 
break occurred in the Erie Canal over a month a,o, 
got under headway yesterday noon. All df the bo. ts 
available here have been loaded with lumber and sé it 
on their way to tidewater points, and the movem: it 
of stock promises to be unsuaully brisk during (\¢ 
remaining weeks of the season. 

Maurice N. Preisch, of the Haines Lumber Co., is in N. w 
York on a business trip. 

RK. 'T. Jones, of the R. T. Jones Lumber Co., has returi od 
from a business trip to New York. 





THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

NeW York, Oct. 15.—Demand from all sections ¢ 
tinues to show up well and both branches of the tra ‘e 
feel more encouraged over the situation than they h:a.« 
in a long while. Building is progressing rapidly a 
although the value of permits is lower than for the « 
responding period of last year, there is more actiy 
among builders and inquiries are heavier than they were 
a year ago. Notwithstanding the large number of pc: 
mits filed the actual work unde way seems to be ligitt 
and it is very evident now that many of the contrac's 
proposed for last year were never started, but are unde: 
way now. 

This improvement in the building situation is notice 
able, not only in the immediate Metropolitan sections, 
but all through Long Island, Westchester County 
towns and northern New Jersey. Yards experience co: 
siderable difficulty in getting their supplies, and for s 
eral weeks have keenly felt their disappointment in not 
having heeded warnings of the wholesalers. 

A good demand is reported for timber carriers for 
South Atlantic ports and tonnage is also wanted for 
lumber carriers for South American and West Indi 
ports, with rates steadily increasing. 

Export business is somewhat better than it was two 
months ago, although the difficulty in getting proper 
shipping facilities is retarding business. The West 
African trade is strong, as is also the West Indian bus 
ness, and orders are somewhat plentiful. South Ame: 
can trade, however, has dropped off considerably and 
another recent advance in freight rates of $2 has put a 
damper on the River Plata and Brazilian demands. Other 
sections of the South American trade continue fair. 

Idaho pine is gradually becoming an important facto 
in this market and a number of the larger wholesalers 
have made excellent mill connections and are in position 
promptly to take care of business in this line. Several! 
wholesalers have been in the Idaho section during th: 
last month or six weeks and one concern has closed a 
contract for 10,000,000 feet and another for 15,000,000 
feet. 

B. L. Timm, of the Hirsch Lumber Co., 26 Beaver 
street, yellow pine wholesalers, reports a very strong 
demand for all sizes and grades of yellow pine. Mr. 
Timm says it has been a long while since the market 
has been as strong and prices are still on the upward 
trend. 





THE KEYSTONE STATE 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Oct. 15,—Almost without excep 
tion, the wholesalers of this city report business good. 
Prices are high all around and almost any stock can be 
readily sold. The millwork and operative building men 
are perhaps less active than any other branch of the 
trade but in some cases, at least, this is not a misfortune 
for they have been unable to secure their share ‘of ma 
terial to work. There is some complaint of quiet busi 
ness among the retailers, but they are buying to replen 
ish depleted stocks, so this is not felt among the whole 
salers. Southern shippers claim dry weather and labor 
troubles as well as lack of cars are reasons for delayed 
shipments. 

The hardwood market is firm, and almost any stock 
is easily disposed of at high prices. White pine is stiff 
ening in price, and is active in all grades. Cypress is 
steady. Spruce and hemlock are scarce, and much in 
demand even at the present high prices. Yellow pine is 
short with demand strong on almost all items. Some 
mills report no orders acceptable under 90 days ship- 
ment. North Carolina pine is active and firm. Shingles 
and lath are in good demand at high prices. 

During the last week 231 permits were issued for 319 
building operations with a value of $785,860. Of this 
amount $110,000 was for a school building, $200,000 for 
a Y. M. C. A., and $175,000 for dwelling operations. 
Two recent sales are recorded that will be followed by 
large operations. One at Angora Avenue, between Fifty 
fifth and Fifty-seventh Streets, will be used for 120 
houses, to cost $360,000, and the other, at Broad and 
Thompson Streets, will be used for an operation of house- 
keeping flats, to cost $200,000. 

At the meeting of the Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association last week, routine business was at- 
tended to, and the greater part of the evening spent in a 
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rt-to-heart exchange of experiences and suggestions 
ubjects of vital interest to the trade. 
rank B. Codling, who was associated 
Co. from 1886 to 1906, and left 
olesale business known as the 
irned to the Este Co., 
iness, 
iidwin B. Malone, of Watson Malone & Son, and A, J. 
dwallader, of George F. Craig & Co., with others, are on 
cir annual hunting and fishing trip in Maine. 
Charles L, Betts, of C. M. Betts & Co., will attend the 
xt meeting of the North Caroline Pine Association, and 
i] visit many of the southern mills. The trip will be a 
ubination of business and pleasure, the first part being 
vout trip from New York 
rhe J. W. Turnbull Lumber Co. has promoted G. H. 
eigand, who has been in the office for some time, to sales- 
n. tle is now at Tonawanda for a couple of weeks, and 
his return will cover eastern Pennsylvania. 
Charles Hill, treasurer of the A. C. Tuxbury Lumber Co., 
New York, stopped here for a couple of days on his way 
the meeting of the North Carolina Pine Association. 
hh. C. Harrell, secretary of the Georgia-Florida Saw 
ssociation, visited here last week. 


with the Charles 
there to go into the 
Codling Lumber Co., has 
but will continue the wholesale 


Mill 





AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 
PirrsBURGH, Pa., Oct. 15.—The approach of winter 
id a general slowing up of out-door construction work 
having a quieting influence on the buying of lumber 

the Pittsburgh district. Not enough, however, to 
ssen the strain upon the mills and dealers, but enabling 
ie mills to catch up considerably on orders that they 
ow carry, and by the end of the year it is believed that 
ie market will have become more nearly normal and 
ore satisfactory for both buyers and sellers. The. in- 
ustrial activities, however, have sufficient force behind 
em to insure a very large volume of lumber for a long 
me ahead. 


iron and steel 


Pittsburgh ’s industry shows no signs 
i lessening activities, but rather an increase, and an 
wrease also in the overcrowding of the order books, 


» that the new orders mean practically selling in the 
te spring or summer of the coming year. This activity 
; particularly noted in the pipe trade, which is a large 
lumber and which has shown remarkable 
expanding, even into the cold weather when 
usually quiets down. The coal and coke operations 
the Pittsburgh territory are restricted only by the 
scarcity of labor and lumbermen say this same obstacle 
s confronting them at every hand. The complaints of 
the mills shipping into Pittsburgh are almost uniform 
as to the great difficulty in getting sufficient crews to 
vork, even at the best wages that have ever been paid. 
Ik. H. Stoner, of the West 


ons of 


Penn Lumber Co., is in the 
fast on a business trip. The company reports a very good 
lemand for all kinds of lumber, but the difficulty is. still 
severe in obtaining stocks and getting shipments. 

semis & Vosburgh report keeping very busy on the cur 
ent run of business and are meeting a good deal of trouble 
n vetting cars, but no difficulty in getting sale for all stocks 
icy have to offer. 

Morlan-Ricks-McCreight & Co. note a 
one to business that has been very gladly welcomed in view 
f the high pressure at which the trade has been operating 
or so long. There is abundant demand for all lumber that 
s offered and there is a slightly easier movement of cars. 
Orders placed long ago are now beginning to come out and 
a measure relieve the market of its barren condition. 

The Willson Bros. Lumber Co, say there has been no 
hange in either the demand or supply. There is a lot 
of good business, Prices are firm and the outlook is favor 
ble for a continuation of this condition. F. E. Willson is 
in the South on a trip through the mills territory this week. 

The Acorn Lumber Co. notes a continuation of good in- 
quiries and high prices, but Mr. Domhoff of this company 
egards the prices as a factor which must sooner or later 
» readjusted as the market will not stand a much further 
idvance. The company notes shipments slightly improved 
n all grades of lumber, 

W. W. Wilson, president of the Western 
in the Northwest looking after pine stocks. This company 
reports a very excellent business which has been growing 
steadily and a much improved car service and better ship- 
ments from the mills than was expected. The industrial 
trade, which the company makes a specialty of, has broad- 
ened materially and is consuming larger lots of low grade 
umber than at any other time this year. 

The Kendall Lumber Co. reports the largest business in 
its history during August of this year with September prac- 
ically equal to August, and October bidding fair to exceed 
either of those months. G. M. Chambers, secretary of this 
ompany, went east this week to look after mill operations 
ind reports a very gratifying condition of the car service 
it the Crellen mills with shipments unusually large. 


NORTH ATLANTIC COAST 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 

Boston, MaAss., Oct. 14.—The building contracts 
awarded in New England since the first of the year 
have amounted to $148,554,000 compared with $154,705,- 
00 for the corresponding period last year and $125,160,- 
00 for the corresponding period in 1910. 

At the recent hearing before an interstate — e 
commissioner in Boston the representatives of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. were granted 
the bulk of the time a@lowed for the hearing. The com- 
mittee from the Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association which was to make a report of condi- 
tions as they exist on weights was allowed practically 
no time, but one 6f this committee states that the rail- 
road company’s witnesses when cross-examined made 
excellent witnesses for the shippers of lumber and other 
commodities. 


Il. M. Bickford, of the H. M. 
returned from a business trip. 


ON THE KENNEBEC RIVER. 
WATERVILLE, ME., Oct. 
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Lumber Co., is 














Bickford Co., Boston, has 





15.—Lumbering operations are 


well under way in Somerset woods. Repairing will be 
done between now and cold weather on the rivers for 
next year’s drive. The dam at Long Pond is being 


repaired by the Moose River Log Driving Co., and the 


one at Dead River by the Dead River Co. 


All of the logs for last season’s cut were driven this 
year as well as those left back the season before. The 
Hollingsworth & Whitney Co. held back for its use at 
Madison this year 2,000,000 feet, besides 5,000,000 feet 
that will come by train from Bald Mountain; the Great 
Northern Paper Co. held back 5,000,000 feet and 23,000,- 
000 cords from Dead River, and 6,000 cords from Car- 
rabasset stream. About 4,000,000 feet stopped at Skow- 
hegan for the pulp mills here and 5,000,000 feet at Fair- 
field for Hume & Newhall. The Hollingsworth & Whit- 
ney Co. will use 31,000,000 feet this year at its Winslow 
mill. 

The first step in the development of power at Grand 
Falls on the St. John River has been taken by the Grand 
Falls Co., headed by Sir William Van Horne. The com- 
pany is to spend upward of $8,000,000 in the develop- 
— of the water power and erection of pulp and paper 
mils 





THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


3ANGOR, MeE., Oct. 15.—While most of the timber 


within 30 miles of Bangor was cut off long ago, still 
remaining are scattered growths worth operating, and 


15 miles south of the 
railroad to Mount Desert, where 
Boston, formerly of Bangor, will 
shortly send 75 men and establish three camps. Last 
winter Mr. Webster cut considerable hardwood at Phil 
lips Lake and this season he will get spruce for long 
lumber and pulp wood, besides hardwoods for various 
purposes. There are now piled up at the railroad sid- 
ings 600 cords of last winter’s cut of hardwoods and 
500 cords of poplar, which is used in the making of a 
fine grade of writing paper. 

Bangor mills continue to saw at capacity 
movement of spruce is brisk at good prices. Freights 
remain high, and may go higher in November. The 
New York demand for heavy dimension continues un- 
abated and there are many orders for yard stuff. Busi- 
ness is so good in the Maritime Provinces that many 
American vessels are going there for charters, freight 
rates being considerably higher than from Maine ports, 
as much as $5.50 a thousand having been paid recently 
on spruce from Nova Seotia ports to New York. 


CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 


FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 

OTTAWA, ONT., Oct. 15—One of the most im- 
portant applications of its kind which have come before 
the Dominion Railway Commission for time and 
one in which J. R. Booth and other local lumbermen are 
interested, is a complaint in regard to pulpwood rates to 
be heard at a sitting of the commission here next 
Tuesday. The complaint has been made by the Inter- 
national Paper Co., an American concern, and others, 
relative to variations in pulpwood rates in different 
and their general reasonableness. Although no 
pulpwood from Crown lands can be exported from: Quebec 
and some of the Maritime Provinces to the United States, 
a lot of it is sent over the line by farmers in fee simple 
or from Ontario limits. 

Playgrounds out of 


one of these is at Phillips Lake, 
city on the line of the 
J. Fred Webster of 


and the 











some 


sections 


reserves is the latest 
scheme of the Canadian Forestry Department. Hitherto 
the forest reserves have been for timber purposes pure 
and simple but the idea is now to turn them into pleasure 
resorts for the public as well. The first experiment was 


forestry 


made this summer at the Turtle Mountain Reserve in 
southern Manitoba. 
James Lawler, secretary of the Canadian Forestry 


Association, returned last week from the Dominion for- 
estry convention on the Pacific coast and a two months’ 
inspection trip in the West. He states there is a strong 
movement in the West among lumbermen that squatting 
or settlement should not be allowed on lands which are 
chiefly valuable for their timber and that all non- 
agricultural lands should be reserved permanently for 
timber production. 

The E. B. Eddy Lumber Co. is enlarging its offices 
at its plant in Hull to keep pace with its increased busi- 
ness. 





AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 


Toronto, ONT., Oct. 14.—The demand for all classes 
of lumber continues heavy and business is likely to 
remain active to a later period in the season than usual 
on account of the large number of building contracts that 
are being Jet, which will keep the builders busy until late 
in the winter. There is a pronounced shortage in low- 
grade white pine, hemlock, red pine and spruce, which 
is aggravated by the difficulty in obtaining transporta- 


tion. Hardwoods are moving freely with an upward 
tendency in prices. Demand is keen for ash and elm in 


all thicknesses, accompanied by a shortage in the ‘supply. 
Ash and elm culls are being freely bought for crating 
and cheap furniture. The American demand for birch 
is on the increase and stocks are running low. Notwith- 
standing the favorable market conditions and the pros- 
pect of continued activity next year the eut of logs this 
season is likely to show a falling off. Operators state 
that they have never before experienced equal difficulties 
in obtaining a supply of labor and there are not nearly 
so many men in the woods as usual at this time of year. 
Continued wet weather has been a heavy drawback to 
logging operations in nerthern Ontario. 

In accordance with the terms of the agreement recently 
entered into with the Ontario government by Shirley 
Ogilvie and F. H. Anson, of Montreal, the Abitibi Pulp 
& Paper Mills (Ltd.) has been incorporated with a eap- 
ital of $3,000,000, to operate the Abitibi pulp limit and 





Extra 


Heavy 
Clothing 


for 


Lumbermen —™ 
Miners and 


Farmers 


Direct 


from the 
‘Manufacturer 








Corduroy Coats, blanket and oiled 
lined, $27.00, 


Duck Coats, blanket and oiled lined 
$12.00 to $30.00. 


Leather Coats, extra quality $4.00. 
Oiled Clothing, Rubber Clothing, 
Rain Coats and Mackintoshes. 


PRICES AT THE BOTTOM. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


The Milbury Atlantic 
Mfg. Co. 


NEW YORK 


Manufacturers. 

















“Fearsome Creatures of the 


Lumberwoods” 
A New Book by W. T. COX, State Forester of Minnesota. 


This handsomely bound, attractive and 
contains descriptions of twenty animals originated by 
for the benefit of strangers in camp. 


fully illustrated. 


It is already popular with iumbermen, and cannot 
fail to delight all who are interested in the woods. 


“Fearsome Creatures of the Lumberwoods” sent post- 
paid on receipt of $1.00. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


431 So. Dearborn Street, 


interesting little book 
lumberjacks 
The book is well written and 


CHICAGO 








er a ne 
American 
Lumberman 
Telecode 


es free for the asking. 
0 copies, $9.00. Three copies, $12.75. 


It makes long messages 
short. It pays for itself 
many times over in the 
course of a year, It isin- 
dispensable to every lum- 
ber office. It is used by 
leading lumbermen ev- 
erywhere. Descriptive 
circular and sample 
Price, postpaid, $5.00 per copy. 
For sale by 


American Lumberman, 431 S$, Dearborn St., Chicago. 











A Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 


for lumbermen, sawmill men. contractors. purchas- 
ing agents, bookkeepers, in fact, any one having any- 


thing to do with lumber. 


Contains 72 pages, price 


25 cents each or 5 for $1, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, 


431 S. Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Ferry-BakerLumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


EES 


RRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
EVERETT, WASH. 








Fir and Cedar Lumber Products 
Specialists 
in 
Quick Shipments 








General Office and Mills, EVERETT, WASH. 


Minneapolis Office, ° 
1029 Lumber Exchange. - 


Chas. Van Pelt, 
Eastern Manager. 
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WE ARE MANUFACTURERS OF 
MATCHLESS 
GALENA 
VALLEY 


Fir and Cedar 


OUR SPECIALTIES ARE: 
SILO STOCK, RAILROAD MATERIAL 
AND TIMBERS FOR RESAWING. 


A GENERAL LINE 
OF DIMENSION 
AND UPPERS 
ALWAYS IN STOCK 


Index-Galena Company, 
INDEX, WASHINGTON. 
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EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES: 


C.M.STAFFORD, 900 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
E. W. BARTHOLOMEW, 1102 Pradential Bldg., BUFFALO, N: Y. 
J.C.FULKERSON, - 701 R. A. Long Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
GRACE M.CORWIN, 1016 Chamber of Com. Bldg., DETROIT, MICH. 




















Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co., 29QU1A™. 
OUR SPECIALTY 
RED CEDAR BEVEL 
SIDING and SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 











manufacture pulp and paper. The head office will be in 
Toronto. Work has already been started on the limit 
and supplies and material are being brought in in order 
to. get..the . buildings. advanced before the cold weather 
sets in. The concession secured “iftcludes the right to 
develop power at Iroquois Falls, but as the plans for this 
work must be approved by the Hydroelectric Power Com- 
mission it is doubtful whether anything but preliminary 
work can be done this fall. 





NOTES FROM MANITOBA. 


WINNIPEG, MAN., Oct. 14.—There is a very good de- 
mand for lumber in practically all parts of western 
and central Canada. In the rural districts many of 
the farmers are busy on new buildings and repairs and 
the country lumber vards are doing a satisfactory vol- 
ume of trade. In some parts it is reported that the 
well-to-do farmers are building granaries on their farms. 
This is a step that has been urged in western Canada 
for some years. There is still considerable activity in 
building operations in the cities and towns. Contractors 
are rushing work as much as possible before the winter 
sets in. Collections are still slow as the crop move- 
ment is a little later than the average but the outlook 
in that respect is encouraging. 

It is announced that the second mill of the Shevlin- 
Clarke Lumber Co., at Fort Frances, western Ontario, 
will be made larger than was at first contemplated. It 
will be constructed with sufficient capacity to bring the 
total yearly output o* the company’s two mills at that 
point up to 100,00/,000 feet. The timber from the 
limits at Banning will be brought down to Fort Frances 
by rail. Work is now under way on the new plant. 

The lumber mills in the Prince Albert (Saskatche- 
wan) district will have upward of 2,000 men in the 
woods this winter. The camps in that district usually 
open late in October and a large number have already 
gathered in the city of Prince Albert. Most of the 
‘¢jacks,’’ however, do not go into the woods until well 
on in November. : 





FROM THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST. 

VANCOUVER, B. C., Oct. 14.—British Columbia has been 
fortunate this season in having little loss of timber 
owing to forest fires. Usually big fires do immense 
damage both on the Coast and in the interior, but fre- 
quent spells of wet weather this year have kept the 
air clear. While this summer was a fine one, there was 
more rain than usual, particularly in August, the month 
that forest fires are generally worst. With previous 
experiences in mind, the provincial department increased 
the force of fire wardens one-third to make patrol more 
thorough and efficient. Moreover, the Canadian Pacific 
Railway installed oil-burning locomotives on portions 
of its main line which means less sparks and fewer. 
fires. The amount collected this year from timber license 
holders for the fire-fighting fund was $100,000, which’ 
will be supplemented by a like amount from the govern- 
ment. A large part of this will stand over as a balance 
for next year since it was not all required this season. 

Expansion is:steady in the provincial forest service, 
the latest appointment being that of Roy Campbell, a 
graduate of the Toronto University School of Forestry. 
His duties will consist largely of going among the 
people whenever opportunity offers, teaching the value 
of forests, the safest way of setting out trees and what- 
ever else pertains to forest husbandry. He will also 
give public lectures to educate the people.. 

Increased timber production is shown in the returns 
for September, when 81,600,000 feet of logs were scaled 
on the Coast, with an estimate of 20,000,006 feet for 
the interior. This is the highest in any month yet. Not- 
withstanding the large output there is no surplus on the 
market, except of rough cedar, and prices are maintained. 

The Public Service Corporation is the name under 
which lumbermen of Vancouver are applying to the city 
for a franchise to enable them to lay conduits for the 
conveyance of electric power and steam heat both to 
be generated from waste material of the lumber mills. 
Interested actively in the scheme are Frank Paterson, 
W. I. Paterson, John Hanbury, F. L. Buckley and L. 
G. Robinson. They hope to generate 20,000 horse- 
power in electricity from the mills at Burrard Inlet and 
False Creek and an offer will be made to the city at 
from three-fourths to one cent a kilowatt. Mr. Han- 
bury told how the steam-heating idea worked out in 
Brandon where coal was used at a high cost.. Mention 
was made of the success of a mill in Portland in using 
its wood refuse in the generation of electricity. About 
three years ago a local syndicate obtained a franchise 
for the purpose now suggested by the millmen, but noth- 
ing was done, and the franchise lapsed. 
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FOREST REVENUES IN RUSSIA. 


According to a report made by Consul General John 
H. Snodgrass at. Moscow, Russia, the Government for- 
est revenues of Russia last year amounted to $42,525,- 
810, an increase over the previous year of $3,912,913. 


~The amount of forest land held by the Government 


was approximately 464,025,000 acres.” The greater part 
of the revenue came from forest land in European 
Russia, totaling about $39,861,000 or over 95 per cent 
of the entire revenue. 

The Government forests of the Caucasus occupy an 
area of about 8,000,000 acres and brought a revenue of 
$603,065 in 1911. Siberia and Turkestan, in which the 
area of Government forest land totals about 228,650,000 
acres, brought a total revenue of $2,054,335. Govern- 
ment forestry department officials in Russia figure that 
the net profits from the forest land. in. 1911 reached 
$28,659,922 or approximately 67 per cent of the gross 
revenue. 


——, 








MICHIGAN 


THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

Bay City AND SaGINAw, MicH., Oct. 15.—The lumber 
business is exceptionally prosperous. The railroads have 
been able to take pretty good care of shippers, and while 
apprehension of car famine is felt it is not working any 
great hardship. 

Orders for all kinds of lumber are being booked as 
fast or even faster than they can be handled. This 
applies to hemlock and most grades of hardwood. Mills 
in this section are making heavy shipments of lumber 
products by rail. The maple flooring branch has greatly 
improved in volume of business and the plants are all 
working full time. Not only mills here but plants along 
the lines of the road north are reporting good business, 

The Salling, Hanson Co., of Grayling, last month 
shipped by rail 2,814,548 feet of lumber alone, not in- 
eluding lath, shingles and other forest. products. R, 
Hanson & Sons, also of Grayling, shipped 785,356 feet 
of lumber the same month. 

At Bay City and Saginaw rail shipments are large, 
The Richardson Lumber Co., W. D. Young & Co., Ross 
& Wentworth, Hanson & Ward Co., Mershon-Bacon (Co,, 
Lewis Manufacturing Co., the Handy & Vance Box Co, 
and the Bay City Box & Lumber Co. are all operating 
plants full time and each is handling an increased busi- 
ness. Bradley, Miller & Co. have had an increased trade 
all the season and the plant is busily occupied at present, 
while receipts of lumber by water are liberal. The 
Mershon-Eddy-Parker Co. is doing a heavy business, 
Last week it received two cargoes of about 1,000,000 
feet of lumber from Canada, and expects to receive 
10,000,000 to 15,000,000 feet more before the close 
of navigation, The Eastman Flooring Co. has in- 
creased its volume of business considerably. The box 
trade at the Saginaw end of the river has been good, and 
doors have also moved well. The Thomas Jackson, Bliss 
& Van Auken, and Germain concerns have maintained 
a steady trade. Generally speaking the lumber business 











is in excellent form both in the matter of price and - 


movement of products. Owing to the extensive building 
operations in the State firms handling lumber products 
in _ retail and wholesale lots have enjoyed an active 
trade, 

Recent oil discoveries at Saginaw and vicinity have 
created much excitement in the valley, and companies 
for oil development are forming right and left. The 
Standard Oil Co. has made leases in Montmorency 
County, and Frank Bulee, a well-known local lumberman, 
has organized a company to lease 100,000 acres in Craw- 
ford, Otsego and Cheboygan Counties to test for oil. 

Last week a deed from the trustees of the estate of 
the late David Ward was filed at Gaylord for record, 
transferring the remainder of the estate to the legal 
heirs. The estate consists of land in Crawford, Otsego, 
Antrim, Charlevoix, Kalkaska, Bay and Manistee Coun- 
ties. Much of the land has been sold, considerable 
quantities recently, including 3,640 acres to R. Hanson 
and also a large tract to Stalling, Hanson & Co. The 
N. Michelson Co., of Michelson, has bought a large body 
of the Ward timber which will be cut and shipped to 
Michelson to be manufactured. A spur track is to be 
constructed for the purpose. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 


Detroit, MicH., Oct. 16.—The local lumberyards are 
receiving large shipments of timber, chiefly hemlock and’ 
hardwood, by water, the vessel owners who have con- 
tracts to move cargoes for the dealers from the upper 
lakes making a special effort to fill the orders before 
the real rough fall weather sets in. Nearly every yard 
along the river, from the extreme east end of the city 
to the west section, has received one or more boats 
since the early part of the week, and many additional 
shipments are expected next week. The dealers are get- 
ting all the material they possibly can for they are con- 
vinced that the present. building: boom, which, by the 
way, has been on for the last two years. with scarcely a 
let-up for a day, will continue throughout the winter. 

Official figures show that the expenditures on build- 
ing operations in the city for the first nine months of 
1912 amounted to $19,990,380, or $1,510,870 more than 
the total value of new building and repair work for 
the whole of 1911. At this rate it is expected that the 
outlay for the entire 12 months of 1912 will. reach at 
least. $22,000,000. The figures for the week ended 
October 13 were $514,285, an increase of $119,885 over 
the same period in 1911. 

In view of the building activity the lumber market 
for this district was never better, maintaining the firm 
tone it has shown throughout the summer. 





NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 

MANISTIQUE, MicH., Oct. 14.—A great scarcity of 
men is reported over northern Michigan. One state 
ment is that 500 men could be set to work around Mar- 
qtétte*at once and in many lumber camps only halt _the 
work expected is being done. Work in the mills also 
hampered for the same reason. Delta County requires 
several hundred men. Unless more men become available 
it is 
will fall below that of previous years. 

The schooner Arendal took 210,000 feet of hardwood 
lumber from Menominee to Chicago last week. The tug 
.W. 8. Taylor towed a raft of 1,200,000 feet of logs from 
Cedar River to Menominee, 
took 252,000 feet of lumber from Menominee to Frank- 


fort. The steamers Susie Chipman and Maggie Marshall 


took lumber cargoes.to Milwaukee. The Grace M. Filer 





redicted the upper peninsula lumber cut this yeat . 


The Ann Arbor No. 4° 
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from St. Ignace took lumber to Chicago. The Arizona 
from Charlevoix also® took lumber to Chicago. The 
steam barge Addie Wade loaded lumber at Cedar River. 
The schooner Emma C. Hutchinson of Bayfield, Wis., 
took lumber to Buffalo. 

The 1913 drive on the Menominee River will be less 
than 50,000,000 feet, the Menominee River Boom Co. 
estimates, and in three years the company will bring 
down its last drive. The equipment will then be disposed 
of, it is stated. Estimates are that 100,000,000 feet of 
jogs lie onthe bottom of the Menominee and its 
pranches and this timber is to be raised and floated 
down to Menominee and Marinette mills. 


WISCONSIN 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Oct. 15.—The lumber business in 
all lines is holding up well and predictions are being 
made by wholesale and retail lumbermen that the fall 
business will attain a new high record. Demand from 
the local building source holds up well and wholesalers 
say that building operations about the State are being 
rushed. A general improvement in industrial con- 
ditions in this city has resulted in a good factory trade. 
Lumber stocks at most of the manufacturing plants 
seem’ te be light, as these concerns have been buying 
earefuliy for many months. The sash and dvor con- 
eerns and interior finishing plants are much busier than 
they were at this time a year ago, due to the increased 
activity in the building field. The furniture manu- 
facturing concerns here and about the State are placing 
some good orders for stock. The bumper crops have 
caused unusual activity among the implement manu- 
facturing concerns in Milwaukee, Racine, Kenosha, 
Janesville, Beaver Dam, Horicon and other points and 
wholesale lumbermen report some unusually fine orders 
from these sources. 

The hardwood market holds strong with trade active. 
Birch is in leading demand among northern woods, 
while stocks in this line are so light that further ad- 
vances in prices may be expected. Basswood, especially 
in the lower grades, is wanted. Maple is moving well 
as a result of the activity of the hardwood flooring con- 
cerns. Plain oak is especially firm and is in leading 
demand among the southern hardwoods. Quarter-sawed 
oak is also moving well. 

The demand for hemlock is being well maintained 
here and at most points about Wisconsin. Wholesalers 
say that demand for piece stuff is especially good. 
Stocks at the mills seem to be light, as manufacturers 
have been obliged to ship their lumber almost as soon 
as it has been turned out. Eastern buyers have been 
faking more stock this season than in other years. The 
actiyity of local box manufacturers has resulted in 
all the surplus stocks of northern pine being consumed. 
The supply seems to be light at most points and there 
is a firmer tendency in the market. The southern pine 
market is holding steady with demand good from re- 
tailers. Local wholesale lumbermen say the car short- 
age is proving a serious obstacle to getting in south- 
ern stocks in any line. 

The University of Wisconsin has taken the first steps 
toward establishing a course for forest rangers by ap- 
pointing Frank B. Moody, assistant State forester of 
Wisconsin, to the position of assistant professor of 
forestry. 

The Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co., of Marshfield, has 














' installed another dove-tail machine in its plant, making 


nine in all. The machine cost $4,000. The company is 
gating with an increased business and is employing 
50: men. 


_ In last week’s issue the statement was made that 
the Morse & Tradewell Co., of Antigo, had purchased 


80 acres of land from the Chicago & North-West- 
erm Railway Co. for $16,000. The company calls 
attention to the fact that the purchase amounted to 
720 acres of virgin timber in Langlade County, the con- 
sideration being $18,000. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 

MaRINETTE, Wis., Oct. 14.—A. J. Forsyth, the former 
Peshtigo lumberman, is now located in the lumber busi- 
ness at Cle Elum, Wash. 

.The sheds of the Bayfield Lumber & Supply Co., of 
mg which were recently burned, are being rapidly 
rebuilt. 


The schooner Arrow took 55,000 feet of lumber. to the 
er Lumber Co. at Sturgeon Bay: last week. The 
steamer Louis Pahlow took a lumber cargo to Chicago. 
The Plymouth Veneer. Co., of Plymouth, has decided 
to-make a voluntary petition in bankruptcy, as the cred- 
ttors could not agree on a division of the $60,000 assets. 
The liabilities are about $35,000. 





IN AND AROUND WAUSAU. 

Wausau, Wis., Oct. 15.—The campaign of the North- 
rn Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
to introduce hemlock and birch to the building trade 
'S Meeting with gratifying results. The association has 


‘sued two books which explain the virtues of the two. 


Woods in their respective fields and there are numerous 

Tequésts for information as to their merits. The effort 

8 to exploit to the trade the superior qualities of birch 

48 an interior finish, handsome and. economical, and. of 
ck as a material for joists, stringers, sheathing, 

ete; it being economical and durable. The indications 

are that the trade in these woods will be greatly stimu- 
~~ virtues not having heretofore been thoroughly 
jated. 


n Bros., who formerly operated a sawmill near 





Marathon, in Marathon County, have disposed of their 
properties and will engage in the mercantile business, 
having acquired a stock of general merchandise at Wit- 
tenberg. 

The labor shortage in this section is becoming serious. 
Advertisements in the leading papers have failed to 
secure the number of men wanted and it is feared that 
the same situation will obtain. when the active winter 
work is begun. Under these conditions the matter of 
wages is chaotic, various prices being paid.- 

There is a tendency to hesitate in making contracts 
but indications are that there will be more than the 
usual amount of woods work this winter. Some of the 
mills have already contracted for a large amount of 
logging, the tendency being to give the work to jobbers 
because of the unsettled condition of the labor market. 





IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 


RHINELANDER, WIS., Oct. 15.—A slight let-up in the 
demand for lumber is noticeable. Business is swinging 
into line again and new life is making itself manifest, 
partly among industries and firms which had neglected 
to place orders earlier. These find that prices are con- 
siderably advanced over what they were in June or July. 

Maple flooring has advanced lately and has done it 
so quietly that nothing regarding it has appeared in the 
trade journals. Demand for inch maple from some of 
the flooring factories is heavy and they are taking all 
they can get. Three-inch maple plank is not only scarce 
but the price is up several dollars. _No doubt there will 
be a general advance in maple, in all thicknesses and 
grades, before the winter is over. Coasumers are sub- 
stituting it for hickory and white oak in many cases. 

Basswood is advancing so that prices on No. 1 common 
and better are $2 or $3 above what they were in July. 
Lower grades are exceedingly scarce and factories are 
paying premiums to get them. Soft elm is wanted, not 
only by chair and furniture factories but by the sash 
and door factories for interior finish. This wood has 
become very popular in some markets in the last year or 
so, and now brings about as much as birch, and in some 
cases more. 

Rock elm is wanted, but there is very little with which 
to supply the demand. Grain door boards, 6 and 7-foot 
lengths, are selling as high as $13 on cars. 
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WASHINGTON FIR LUMBER 


Fir Timbers, Railroad and Bridge Material 
Mills, Aberdeen, Wash. Annual Capacity, 100,900,000 Feut. 


Address all correspondence to 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Newhall Building. 


Branch Sales Office, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 
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California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 














MINNESOTA 


A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 15.—Business conditions in 
the Northwest seem not in the least disturbed by politics. 
Business in general lines is getting better every week 
in spite of the pending election. Business men generally 
are paying no attention to politics. A decline in the 
demand for lumber is only seasonable, but the market 
is strong. With the exception of shop lumber, which is 
suffering from western pine competition, there is no sur- 
plus of stock in this territory. Prices are firm on all 
low-grade lumber and also dimension. Farmers are rush- 
ing to get their fall work done in the fine weather and 
retail trade is slow. City building operations are heavy 
for the time of year. 

Heavy rains in the timber region have swollen the little 
streams, and logs which have been hung up for from two 
to five years are coming out into the Mississippi, which 
promises an ample supply for the mills next season. 
Preparations for logging are being made on about the 
same scale as usual by the companies that still have 
timber. 

Japan is attracted by the advertising which white pine 
has been receiving of late. A request for one of the 
booklets issued by the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association .on white pine has been received by the 
association from Dr. Y. Yusumaki, director of the 
bureau of construction, department of finance, Tokio. 

Charles A. Cassidy, formerly of this city, but now sales 


manager for the Dover Lumber Co., Dover, Idaho, is in 
Minneapolis on business for his company. 

C. A. Smith left last week for the west coast, after spend- 
ing nearly two Weeks in Minneapolis on his way home from 
Europe. He will spend most of the winter at his winter 
home in Berkeiey, Cal., and his offices at Oakland. 

M. H. Schussler, of the Koochiching Land & Timber Co., 

- has been in northern Minnesota. preparing for the winter’s 
output in white cedar. 

T. M. Partridge and H. F. Partridge, of the T. M. Part- 
ridge Lumber Co., have been on a business trip to Chicago. 

E. J. Young, of the Brittingham & Young-Co., Madison, 
Wis., stopped in Minneapolis last week on his way to 
Vancouver. 

Lewis Schwager, of Schwager & Nettleton, Seattle, is in 
—— on his way home after a business trip to 
“hicago. 











OPPAPDPAD APL 


AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 

Du.LutH, Minn., Oct. 16.—The situation in the lumber 
trade in the Duluth district continues strong ‘and moder- 
ately active. The Mullery-McDonald Lumber Co. has 
sold 3,000,600 feet of No. 3 and better stock, and P. 
M. Shaw, jr., has purchased 1,000,000 feet of No. 3 
stock. The stock in both instances is for this season’s 
delivery. A considerable amount of No. 3’ and better 
log run stock is,to be had in this market, but the 
demand for it, while not what may be- described as 
heavy, is insistent, and some trading is being done all 
the time. The situation regarding the low grades’ in 
this market is well known. There simply is none left, 
though the demand exists. Pelee 

Eastern lumber buyers that have no vessel connections 
find it hard to get tonnage. Lumber vessel owners find 
it no trouble to get $3 a thousand for poor loads. One 
vessel owner insists that $3 is now the going rate, but 
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Have you had acopy? It’s worth sending for. 
Contains photographs and floor plans of twen- 
ty-four Bungalows, Cottages and two-story 
residences. . It tells too, why Red Cedar 
Shingles make the best roof, how to lay them 
to stay and other interesting things regarding 


“The Roof of Ages” 


Write for it today, also for our prices. ‘They 
are right. If you want Shingles quick we 
have them in transit andcan deliver promptly. 


Red Cedar Shingle 
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some of the shippers insist that $2.75 is still the estab- 


lished rate for good cargoes. 

There is some complaint by shippers that it is slow 
work getting lumber enough for a cargo from the 
interior mills, It takes 10 days in some cases to perform 
the work of two days under more favorable conditions. 
The delay is due to a combination of scarcity of men 
and cars. Logging operations this fall are delayed 
because of a scarcity of men. One logger, when asked 
about the labor situation, answered tersely: ‘‘ There 
are no men.’’? Employers of labor are pinning their 
faith to the old idea that after harvest and threshing 
are over in the spring-wheat country the men will drift 
back and then there will be plenty of help. But there 
is a vague uneasiness that the men will not drift back 
in such numbers as is desired 4nd the danger exists that 
the laborers will be attracted by the big wages which 
Canadian railroads are offering for construction work 
on new extensions. Common labor commands from 25 
to 35 cents an hour in Duluth and contractors complain 
that they can not get enough help. There is a scarcity 
of men on the Minnesota iron ranges. 

The Kitchi Gammi Club, whose-plans for a new build- 
ing were announced some time ago, has awarded a con- 
tract for the construction of the new club home, at 
Superior Street and Ninth Avenue, East. It will cost 
$225,000. The new curling rink to be built at London 
Road and Fourteenth Avenue, East, will cost $80,000 
A contract for its construction has been awarded. John 
Williams, of Duluth, has awarded a contract for a 
dwelling to cost $50,000. 


IN AND AROUND CLOQUET. 

CLOQUET, MINN., Oct. 15.—The shortage of men con- 
tinues to be the only markedly unfavorable factor in the 
situation from the manufaé¢turers’ point of view. Ship- 
ments are 20 per cent or more less in volume than they 
might readily be were it possible to maintain full loading 
crews. One of the local plants reports its shipping 
department about three weeks behind orders. It is under- 
stood that the other two concerns are somewhat closer up 
than this. A large amount of stock continues to move 
down the lakes and an extra effort on the part of lake 
buyers is evidently being made to move as much stock 
as possible before the advanced lake rates of November 
go into effect. 

Prices are firm and hold very close to the new list. 
Several sales of good lumber have been made at prices 
somewhat higher than the list, but offerings of this stock 
at any price are small. 

The upper mill of the Northern Lumber Co. discon- 
tinued operation last week and is undergoing repairs 
preparatory to the winter run. This season’s run of all 
five Cloquet mills has been steady since they began to 
saw last April and a large amount of stock has been put 
in pile. With the exception of a few items of dimension 
which are short stocks are of excellent assortment and 
the mills will be in good shape to take care of winter 
shipments. 











CALIFORNIA 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE, 


Market in Excellent Shape—Shipments of Redwood 
to Australia Promise to Break Records—Insurance 
Rates Reduced. 

San Francisco, Oct. 14.—The tone of the lumber mar- 
ket is excellent and prices are well maintained on all 
Pacific coast woods. The volume of local business is 
normal and there is considerable activity in the California 
and export trade handled thrpugh San Francisco firms. 
Retail lumber dealers are keeping together well and are 
taking care of the local building demand without order- 
ing very heavily from the northern mills. Yard stocks 
are light, as a rule, and much buying is yet to be done. 
Some of the retailers continue to hold off, hoping that 
fir clears will be easier after the season’s eastern rail 
trade has been supplied by the northwestern mills. 

Redwood lumber is in good shape, with plenty of orders 
ahead. Mills are operating steadily in both Mendocino 
and Humboldt Counties, According to Eureka advices 
the present year promises to break all records for for- 
eign shipments from Humboldt Bay direct to Australia. 
Sixteen redwood cargoes, comprising a total of 25,000,000 
feet of lumber, have been shipped to Australia since 
January 1 and the amount will be doubled before the 
year closes. Seven additional export cargoes are already 
in sight. 

While most of the white and sugar pine sawmills are 
still in regular operation, there have been snowstorms 
in the Sierras in several districts and a number of plants 
will close down whenever snow or heavy rains put a 
stop to'logging operations. There has been a good cut 





this season and shipments of accumulated white pine © 


uppers to the eastern market will continue for several 
months. The door and box factories connected with the 
large sawmills will continue to operate throughout the 
winter. 

The efforts of Mayor James Rolph and representatives 
of commercial bodies to secure a reduction of the exor- 
bitant insurance rates that have been in force since 1906 
have been successful. The underwriters have consented 
to make new rates that will save local insurers $1,000,000 
a year and will return $300,000 paid in premiums to com- 
plainants. The completion of a large part of the high 
pressure salt water pumping system was a big factor 
in obtaining the concessions. 

_ Coasting freights remain steady at recent quotations, 
with tonnage in good demand. From Puget: Sound ‘to 
San Francisco $4.75 is asked and to southern California 
$5.25 to $5.50. 





Offshore a sr are firm with scarcity of tonnage y 
the prominent feature of the foreign charter market, 


Arrivals of lumber at San Francisco by sea during thm yards in 
week ended October 12 aggregated 21,000,000 feet, fi i@ will be | 
redwood and spruce being included. This indicates gm The I 
increase in volume over the averages for recent weeks, statistic 

Exposition Notes. City a ‘ 

Work at the exposition grounds is progressing rapidly _ 
The fence enclosing the site has been completed and th SF Lo 
filling in has been. done at Harbor View. Pile driving 'si0 | 
for foundations is in progress and work on the sew of fi 
system is under way. The Loop Lumber Co. has beam Po” “ 
awarded the contract for the lumber required for the eo). oy 
struction of the Service Building and delivery will begin ° f 
at once. ton ies 


Personals. * : 

















nowher¢ 


C. W. Penoyer, president of the Pacific Lumber Co., hy the caus 


been in the East on business during the last 10 days. 















S. O. Johnson, of the Wendling-Johnson Lumber Co., py. Activ 
cently returned from an extensive tour of Oregon. abated. 

E. B. Salsig, president of the B. B. ig} Lumber (Co, taken 0 
has arrived in the city from his redwood logging camp | 
at Gualala, where hundreds of men are getting out req $681,54 
wood ties for shipment by sea. that fo: 

J. H. Queal, whose timber and lumber interests on thi ; m: 
coast extend from central California into British Columbig its com 
recently visited this city. With him were J. EB. Carpen compan 
formerly of Minneapolis, now a resident of Pasadena, homes : 
his son, E. J. Carpenter, and F. P. Hixon, a banker ¢ Th 
La Crosse. Messrs. Carpenter and Hixon are associated e 
the McCloud River Lumber Co. ‘They visited the whip™m strong. 
ine sawmills at McCloud before going farther north t panies | 
ook over the Queal interests. deve 

Charles R. McCormick is at St. Helens, where he wenge 224 © 
to attend the launching of the new McCormick liner My bringin 
nomah, that is to enter the coasting lumber trade. trips ¢¢ 

AMONG THE NORTHERN REDWOODS. 

EUREKA, CAL., Oct. 14.—During the past few week 
redwood mill operators in Humboldt, Del Norte and Me. 
docino counties have booked a quantity of foreign orden 
of rough clear redwood for this year’s delivery. With 
these orders in addition to what is already listed fu 
shipment, 1912 will be a banner year for off-shore ship SPOK 


ments. 

All shipping docks at the different mills are loaded 
with completed orders and millmen will be pleased with 
the clean-up that is listed for October. The run of 
clear lumber is reported good at all the plants, so that 
the only difficulty is to find piling room. 

The eastern siding and finish business continues good, 
while the redwood shingle markets remain unch 
with plenty of inquiries and orders at prices satisfactory 
to the shingle manufacturers. 

The Little River Redwood Co. of Bulwinkle, is about 
to erect five bungalows for some of its foremen. Ms 
terial is already on the ground and the buildings wil 
be ready by December. At the mill lumber to the extent 
of 60 feet b.m. is being sawn daily. This plant has th 
reputation of running steadily, without a shutdown fo 
overhauling, for over three years. 

The Northwestern Pacific Railroad Co. announces that 
it will carry freight as far as ‘‘MecCans Mills.’’ This 
is a’ distance of 15 miles over the new road, and wil 
enable a number of shingle men to bring in their bolt 
supply at a reduced cost, as the country in this section 
is very rough and hauling bolts by team is slow ani 
expensive. 

Considerable interest is being taken in the sawmill 
plant at Andersonia. Ira B. Bennett and several stock 
holders of the Hicks-Hauptman Lumber Co., formerly 
of Sanger, have been at the works, while R. L. Rankin 
has a party of cruisers going over the timber holdings 

J. E. Brookings, president of the Brookings Lumber 
Box Co., of Highland, while on his ranch at Harbor, 
Ore.,; announced that the Brookings company, hay 
exhausted its timber holdings in southern Califor 
intends to begin operations on its timber in 
County, Ore. An electric-driven, two-sided sawmill ¥ 
electric cranes and monorail system for handling the 
lumber will be built as soon as possible. The site df 
the new plant will be known as Brookings, Ore. — 

The New York & Pennsylvania Redwood Co. is bay 
ing its timberland in the Trinidad section cruised. Th 
company has a fine stand of redwood timber consi 
of 31,000 acres, of which 28,000 are in Humboldt Coutily. 








































































































































































































AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Oct. 14.—At a. series of ; 
hearings before the board of public works last we 
was brought out prominently that the vast improvemienl 
being made at the local harbor;(San Pedro) will 
benefit principally to the lumber interests of the Nom 
The city is to construct a number of munié 
wharves with’ a municipal railroad running from 
docks to the heart of the business section of the ¢ 
The construction of the Mormon Island channel what 
which will be a temporary structure to handle as mmeh 
business. as possible before the permanent wharves aft 
built, will be started at once. The lowest bid amounl 
to $59,994.45 and the’contract was awarded. ‘The at 
solidated Lumber Co., lessee of vast holdings from fh 
Banning company at the harbor, has been drawn into? 
squabble over the changing of the harbor lines that! 
city has determined upon in order to make the . 
age at the harbor as extensive as possible. The pro 
changes will cut much off the Banning property Wi 
is occupied by the Consolidated Lumber Co. and put te 
company to great inconvenience as well as expense. Fro@ 
present indications the city will win its fight. Ss: 

The Brookings Lumber,Co., of Redlands, has seit? 
force of men to the mountains near Fredalba to tear? 
the logging railway that has connected the compaly 
mill with the various logging camps since the mill Ww 

ears ago. The track will be taken up and wit 
the engines.and-¢ars will be shipped to the new tract 
the company in Oregon. Operations in the San 
nardino Mountains have been stopped by the compaly; 
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gli the available timber on the tract having been cut. 
The lumber is being hauled from the mountains to the 

ds in Redlands and San Bernardino and the mill later 
will be sold and dismantled. 

The Los Angeles boosters are making the most of the 
statistics, showing that this city is running New York 
City a ‘‘neck-and-neck’’ race for the number of building 

its issued since January 1. The figures for the first 
nine months of the year give New York 13,764 permits 
and Los Angeles 12,037. Nothing is said of valuations 
of the buildings that the permits represent, though it is 
inted out that in money outlay Los Angeles is fifth, 
being exceeded only by New York, Chicago, Philadelphia 
and Boston. As a matter of fact the New York valua- 
tion for permits as given is $161,055,733, and Los 
Angeles, $23,821,812. The fact that San Francisco is 
nowhere near the position occupied by Los Angeles is 
the cause of great rejoicing. , 

Activity in frame building construction continues un- 
abated. In the first 10 days of October 290 permits were 
taken out for new residences, the cost of which will be 
$681,542. One big home building company announces 
that for the next two months its orders will necessitate 
its completing one .bungalow every three days. Another 
company has built and sold in the last month and a half 
homes aggregating in cost $117,951. 

The lumber trade continues brisk and receipts are 
strong. The Southwestern and Consolidated lumber com- 

ies particularly report an unusual demand for lumber, 
and every possible vessel, steam and sail, on the Coast is 
bringing lumber cargoes to this port as rapidly as the 
trips can be made. 


INLAND EMPIRE 


IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Oct. 15.—That the cost of logging 
operations in the Inland Empire has increased 20 per 
cent over that of last year was the statement made by 
local lumbermen last week. While most of the com- 
panies are planning on greater logging operations this 
winter than in many years in order to take care of the 
expected spring business, it is generally conceded that 
the labor question may greatly hinder the work. The 
damor for loggers and the scarcity of men have resulted 
in raising wages from $2.50 to $3 and in some cases 
$3.25 and $3.50 a day. Even at these figures competent 
men can not be found to fill the camps. ‘‘ We have tried 
for three days to get 25 men at $2.50 a day,’’ said G. B. 
Sanderson, of the Milwaukee Land Co., ‘‘for handling 
lumber inside at our St. Joe mill, and we are absolutely 
unable to find a man.’’ It is estimated that hundreds of 
men could find employment in the various camps and 














‘mills in this district. 


The hot ponds of the Panhandle Lumber Co.’s plant 
at Ione and Spirit Lake are now in order for winter 
use, according to R. G. Keizer, sales manager for the 
company. This will be the first winter for the Ione plant 
to operate all season. One shift only will be operated 
at each of the three Blackwell plants. Although some 
logging is done the year around, the Panhandle com- 
pany has not begun work on a large scale. 

In order to make room for the offices of the Western 
Wood Block Treating Co., the Craig Mountain Lumber 
Co., and Lindsley Bros.’ Co. have rearranged their offi- 
ces in the Peyton Block. More floor space has been 
acquired for the three departments. 


SCENE AT LINDSLEY BROS.’ PRIEST RIVER CAMP. 





W. B. Greeley, of the head office of the Forest Serv- 
ice, at Washington, D. C., is in the Priest River district 
of the Kaniksu National Forest compiling working plans 
of the timber districts, It is expected that Chief For- 
ester Henry 8S. Graves will also be in the territory within 
a week or two, It is reported that the Government will 
soon place a large quantity of standing timber on the 
market. . 

W. A. Crombie, of the firm W. H. Crombie & Co., 
New York City, has been making a tour of the Inland 
Empire recently in company with F. C. Hogan, of Hogan 
& West. ‘‘I have been in the lumber business a great 








YARD OF THE LINDSLEY BROS.’ CAMP AT 
NAKUSP, B. C. 


many years and have purchased many million feet of 
lumber from the Inland Empire,’’ said Mr. Crombie, 
‘*but this is the first time I-have actually seen the won- 
derful district from which it came. The trip has been 
purely for pleasure. I wished to go through the district 
and get a practical idea of conditions here.’? Hogan 
& West do the buying for the Crombie company in this 
section. Mr. Hogan just returned from a trip east, bring- 
ing Mr. Crombie with him. During their local trip 
they visited the Potlatch, St. Maries, Coeur d’Alene and 
Sandpoint districts. 

Reports from Colville and the Pend d’Oreille Valley 
say that extensive logging operations are being planned 
in those districts. The Winslow Lumber Co. will use 
about 13,000,000 feet at its mill at Orin and Basin; the 
Fidelity Lumber Co., of Newport, will cut about 2,000,- 
000 feet at its mill at Old Dominion, and the mills at 





A POLE JAM ON THE PRIEST RIVER. 


Lake City, owned by the Hillyard Lumber Co., the On- 
stine mill at Echo, the Corle mill at Palmer and the 
Diehl mill at White Lake will log about 10,000,000 feet 
more. Nearly all the mills in Stevens County are operat- 
ing to capacity. 

In northern Idaho logging firms are beginning to 
assemble crews, but are having difficulty in getting enough 
men. The mines throughout the district are demanding 
several million feet of lumber for early delivery. A. P. 
Bailey, contractor, is preparing to cut mine timber from 
the tracts above Prichard. 

B. F. Conyard, representative of eastern capitalists, 
was in the local territory last week and reported he had 
taken an option on 75,000 acres of standing timber on 
the Coast. Mr. Conyard stated he would report further 
details within 60 days, at which time sales offices prob- 
ably would be established in Spokane. 

Full crews of men are now at work for the Bonners 
Ferry Lumber Co., at Port Hill, Idaho. Two logging 
trains are being operated between Port Hill and Bon- 
ners Ferry. 


IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 

Sanppoint, IpaHo, Oct. 14.—The Sandpoint Lumber 
& Pole Co. is laying a mile of steel and extending its 
track at Lanes Spur on the Spokane International north 
of Sandpoint. The company will do most of its logging 
this winter at that point. 

The Dover Lumber Co. is running two shifts and 
working to full capacity. 

T. J. Humbird, of the Humbird Lumber Co., returned 
last week from a several weeks’ trip to St. Paul. He 
was accompanied as far east as St. Paul by his two 
daughters, who are attending school near Boston. 

The Sandpoint Commercial Club has taken up the ques- 
tion of changing the name of Sandpoint and appointed 
a committee to select a suitable name. The committee 
met Saturday and will recommend that an effort be made 
to change Sandpoint to Ponderay. Ponderay is a name 
already localized and the difficulty of changing to that 
name will be Jess than to any other, that could be sug- 
gested is the opinion of the committee. There is a gen- 
eral feeling that the name Sandpoint is a detriment to 
the town, giving a stranger the impression of a sandy 
sagebrush country, whereas the cut-over lands surround- 
ing Sandpoint are excelled by no other region for fer- 
tility. 





























A High Quality Wood 
For High Grade Veneers 


Popular with builders because of 
its rich beautiful ‘color and ‘highly 
artistic effects that can be obtained 
in a variety of finish. @ Favored by 
manufacturres because of its availa- 
bility and the ease with which it can 


be worked. 


WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., 
New Richmond, Wis. 


1. STEPHENSON CO., 
SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 
GOODMAN LUMBER CoO., 

BUSWELL LBR. & MFG. CO., 
JOHN OELHAFEN, 


Tomahawk, Wis. 


DIAMOND LUMBER CO., 
Green Bay, Wis. 


FLANNER-STEGER LAND 
& LUMBER CO., 
FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO., 


“©. A. GOODYEAR LUMBER CO., 





Wells, Mich. 
Marinette, Wis. 
Goodman, Wis. 


Wausau, Wis. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Mellen, Wis. 


Tomah, Wis. 


WORCESTER LBR. CO., Ltd., 


Chassell, Mich. 


G. W. JONES LUMBER CO., 


Appleton, Wis. 


NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


RIB LAKE LUMBER CO., 


Rib Lake, Wis. 
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ging operations to the mill. 

Wales Bryden, for many years a member of the Shepard- 
Traill Co., this city, and one of the best known of Seattle’s 
lumber wholesalers, recently took charge of the Seattle 
offices of the Continental Lumber Co. The general offices 
of this company are in Portland, Ore. - Last week Mr. 
Bryden moved his offices from 826 Henry Building to 733 
White Building. The Continental Lumber Co. is headed by 
kh. F. Lytle, who is also president of the Hoquiam Lumber 
& Shingle Co., Hoquiam, one of the largest sawmill con- 
cerns on Grays Harbor. The Continental Lumber Co. sells 
the output of this mill. 

If. S. Mitchell, formerly superintendent of the Hammond 
Lumber Co., at Astoria, Ore., and before that for some 
years Pacific coast manager for the Allis-Chalmers Co., who 
recently went to Colima, Mex., to take charge of manufac- 
turing for the Colima Lumber Co., advises that the com- 
pany there sells hardwood exclusively, mostly oak which 
grows at an elevation of 6,000 feet. The mill is located at 
Colima, and the company has 380 miles of logging railroad 
reaching through the timber. Colima is about 50 miles 
from Manzanillo, in the interior. 


Personals. 


A recent Pacific coast visitor who spent a few days in 
Seattle last week was R. J. Lockwood, manager of the 
Memphis Hardwood Flooring Co., Memphis, Tenn. This 
concern manufactures the Chickasaw brand of oak flooring, 
and while in the West Mr. Lockwood looked into the pros- 
pects fot marketing this flooring among the lumber dealers 
in the larger cities. He reports finding an active demand 
for hardwood flooring in Los Angeles, where a_ great 
amount of city building is going on, but with the demand 
not as good in San Francisco, Portland and Seattle. 

Collar, a lumber manufacturer of Merrill, 


Wis., 
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WESTERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


Tacoma, WasH., Oct. 15.—Harrison G. Foster, second 
viee president of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Oo., 
has just returned from an extended trip east which in- 
cluded Minneapolis and Chicago, and is very optimistic 
Pe the business outlook. In speaking of his trip he 
said: 

General business conditions throughout the Middle West 
are good. There is more business going through the Minne- 
sota Transfer now than ever before and it is being handled 
better. Bad weather has put the harvesting about a month 
behind—that is, the threshing—but the farmers are havin 
good weather now. All over the country the crops are go 
and when the harvest is out of the way and the money 
begins coming in people will begin to think about improve- 
ments and buying lumber. ‘The lumber trade is having a 
quiet spell now but it has been expected. Retailers are 
holding off on account of harvest conditions. Lumber prices 
are firm, stocks are low, logs are firm and in small supply 
and most of the mills have a good number of orders. The 

ds have been buying a good deal. There has been a 
lull in car material but some inquiries are out. On the 
whole the outlook is good. We have not had much if any 
b pou with cars except when we sought a special kind 

Tacoma last week decided to have another try at the 
port district plan which was turned down by the voters 
4 few months ago with a very small vote cast. The city 
Commissioners and county officials at a conference decided 
to call a port district election to take place November 5 
mM connection with the general election at which the 
Voters will again express their views. Three commis- 
Sioners are to be elected at that time. It is desired to 
make extensive harbor improvements in preparation for 
the opening of the Panama Canal. Under the port dis- 
trict law harbor improvements are made by assessment 
on all the property in the ‘district, which, in case of 
Tacoma, will include all of Pierce County if the voters 
approve the plan. 

The State public service commission last week issued 
an order suspending for 90 days from October 10 the 

increasing rates on lumber from Spokane to 

use, Rosalia, Oakdale and Colfax which the Spokane 

d Empire road had presented to take effective 
m that date. The commission has received complaints 
against the proposed rate and wishes to investigate. 

Announcement was made here last week by the State 

be service commission that it hopes to announce 

Teciprocal demurrage rules finally this week. The com- 
missioners believe the rules being prepared will partly 

ly the car situation. yoke 

The sash and door trade is in a quiet period just now, 
With prospects of good business as soon as fall buying 

ms, according to Manager J. A. Gable, of the 

Pacifie Mutual Door Co., which handles the output of a 
tumber of factories in the Tacoma district. 

g the forestry season of 1912, 6,514 permits to 
be slashings were issued by the forestry officials— 
309 by the Washington Forest Fire Association rangers. 
State Forester J. R. Welty reports 41,564 acres burned 
over during the season. 


The Northwest Lumber Agency is getting a good 
share of business for the mills affiliated with it, and 
Manager Frank J. Shields is optimistic over the lunrber 
market’s future. Owing to the large number of mills 
allied with it this agency is equipped to fill promptly 
any kind of an order for lumber. 

General lumber conditions are good, according to Man- 
ager W. C. Miles, of the West Coast Lumber, Manufac- 
turers’ Association. Fir logs are firm and the mills 
supplied with orders to last them until January, when 
spring business is expected to be under way. Mr. Miles 
expects the silo demand to open in November for the 
usual winter buying and to show an increase over the 
growing business of the last few years. Fir is especially 
adapted to silo stock and he says the usefulness of the 
silo is becoming more and more recognized by the farmer 
each year. ; 

Shingle manufacturers state that the curtailment of 
ouput in effect the last 10 days has already begun to 
have its effect, and nibbles for orders are coming 
strongly from the East. The manufacturers say they 
intend to remain idle until such time as demand insures 
a stable shingle market of around $2.05 for stars at 
the mills and $2.40 for clears. Shingle logs are high 
and holding very firm. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. has been having 
fine success with its creosoting department ever since it 
began operation. The plant is being kept busy and 
has a quantity of orders ahead. Progress is being made 
on the company’s permanent planing mill. Manager 
Geoffrey Winslow, of the creosoting department, is well 
pleased with the outlook. 

The Chehalis Fir Door Co., affiliated with the Pacific 
Mutual Door Co., of this city, probably will not have 
all its machinery moved to the new plant at McCleary 
before November 1. There has been delay in the receipt 
of some of the new machines. The plant at McCleary 
will be one of the finest sash and door pitants in the 
West when completed. 

Ernest Lister, president of the Lister Manufacturing Co., of 
this city, was given the Democratic nomination for gov- 
error of the State of Washington, October 12. In the 
primary election last month Mr. Listcr received the second 
highest number of votes for the nomination, Judge W. W. 
Black, of Everett, receiving the nomination, but the supreme 
court recently ruled that Judge Black was ineligible, and the 
State Democratic central committee has now given Lister 
the nomination. The Lister Manufacturing Co. manufac- 
tures fir colonial columns, solid columns, porch rail, window 
sash, etc., for shipment to the eastern trade. Mr. Lister is 
well known among the lumbermen of the State. He has been 
connected with politics ever since he, became a voter and 
has a clean record. In his race for gubernatorial honors 
he will no doubt receive the support of many of his lum- 
bermen friends. Mr. Lister’s father was the builder of the 
first machine shop on Puget Sound, at Tacoma. 

W. L. Layer, proprietor of the Cincinnati Sash & Door 
Co., is on the Coast investigating door and column condi- 
tions and was among the week’s callers on local manu- 
facturers, 

Charles H. Pease, in charge of the Chicago office of the 
Pacific Mutual Door Co., and Charles W. Caley of the 
New York office, are on the Coast inspecting the factories 
allied with the company. 





AROUND THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 


ABERDEEN AND HoquiAM, WASH., Oct. 14.—Of the 
enormous order for lumber which was placed last spring 
by the Harriman lines through the Pullman and Ameri- 
ean Car & Foundry companies, millmen on Grays and 
Willapa Harbor received fully 60 per cent and 35 per cent 
of this order was furnished by the mills of Aberdeen and 
Hoquiam alone. This order was approximately 50,000,- 
000 feet, valued roughly at $1,000,000. Of the entire 
order Oregon mills handled 40 per cent and the remainder 
was cut in this State. This order, which was placed for 
car stock along with the other large orders placed by the 
various railroad companies, has had much, it is stated by 
local lumbermen, to do with the present good times in the 
lumber market. Not only has it given the mills a chance 
to clear their yards and prepare for other orders and for 
storage also but it has had a tendency to stiffen the 
market. Within the last few weeks a large order for 
ties was turned down by the local millmen because they 
could not handle any more orders, having enough ahead 
to last them for some time. 

The contract for the construction of a_ shingle 
mill on the site of the old Wynootchee shingle mill, which 
was destroyed by fire some time ago, has been let and 
the building is well under way. The shingle mill will 
be one of the best of its kind in that district and fully 
equipped in every particular. It will be equipped to 
turn out more than 200,000 shingles a day and will 
employ between 35 and 40 men. 

George L. Fileitz, of Detroit, Mich., has sold to the 
Davenport-Paine Lumber Co., this city, 120 acres of land 
7 miles north of this city situated on the Wynootchee 
River. The land has about 10,000,000 feet of standing 
timber and the consideration was said to have been about 
$20,000. The timber is reported to be very good and as 
the land fronts on the deep water of the Wynootchee 
River the logs will be remarkably easy to reach. 

The statement has been made recently by a local 
shingle manufacturer that every shingle mill, with the 
possible exception of one, on Grays Harbor will be 
closed within a short time, and that the shut-down, while 
it may only last three or four weeks, may last much 
longer. It is thought that a curtailment now will clean 
up the stocks at the mills ‘as well as those in transit and 
put the market in a much stronger position. The shingle 
mills on Grays Harbor which have already. shut down 
are the Sterns Lumber & Shingle Co., the Wilcox Shingle 
Co., the Coats Shingle Co., the Eureka Shingle Co., and 
the East Hoquiam Shingle Co. It is expected that many 
more will follow their example in the near future. 

Last week the leasehold of the Ninemire mill, recently 
the Montesano Mill Co., was sold at a referee’s sale in 
this city to R. H. Fleet, who was acting for a party 
of millmen on Grays Harbor. Mr. Fleet states that 
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The Quality and Service 


Northland’s Pine 


With an annual production ef 125,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


Northland Pine Company, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Band Sawed Spine Kiln Dried Lumber 
from Kinder, Calcasieu Parish, Louisiana 
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Prompt Shipments—Uniform Grades — Mixed Cars 
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these men intend to operate the plant and will begin 
in a very short time if not held up by threatened legal 
difficulties. 

The Vancouver Lumber Co. of Vancouver, Wash., re- 
cently purchased the lumber of the Syverson Lumber 
& Shingle Co, at a receiver’s sale and it is stated the 
Vancouver company intends to open a retail lumberyard 
in that city. * The company will handle a complete line 
of finished lumber and is at present located at the 
Montesano planing mill site. W. L. Carter is local man- 
ager and salesman. 

The Maytown Lumber Co. recently resumed operations 
at the company’s plant at Maytown. The plant of the 
Maytown Lumber Co. was formerly the old Taylor mill 
and had been closed down for some.time. It has been 
remodeled and repaired for a.long run. About 60 men 
are employed by this company and the daily cut averages 
over 70,000 feet. 

Shipment of logs from the newly opened Fry logging 
Co.’s camps near Elma has already begun. The com- 
pany, which was organized a few weeks ago, now has 
everything in shape and it is expected that an average 
of 15 carloads of logs a day will be shipped hereafter. 
The company has a contract with the Hewitt Logging Co. 
to log its timber in the eastern end of the county. With 
the improvement in the lumber business the log market 
also has improved considerably. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


EVERETT, WASH., Oct. 14.—The Crown Lumber Co.’s 
plant at Mukilteo will close Thursday night to make 
necessary repairs after a steady run for many months. 
The overhauling will require two weeks and the 
machinery will be placed in good order. Enough stock 
is on hand to handle cargo and other business during 
the shutdown. 

C. M. McCoy, of Minneapolis, Minn., visited the 
mills in this district last week. Mr. McCoy has been 
investigating conditions in the territory west of Minne- 
apolis and commenting on the market said: 

The lumber market ey not be over-active during 
the fall season but should very prosperous during the 
spring. In the Dakotas an immense amount of grain is 
still unthreshed and marketed and the labor problem is 
serious. Men can not be obtained to do the work and offers 
of from $3 to $3.50 a day are being made without bringing 
a sufficient number of threshers. eams and wagons also 
are scarce and from $5 to $6 is commonly offered. 

The lumber business in Everett has become much 
quieter than during the summer months, although the 
demand is fairly good. The shingle men kept their mills 
closed last week and the output in the county was very 
light, only a few of the small plants being in operation. 

Rucker Bros. big mill at Lake Stevens, which has been 
ro ge 4 a few weeks, will probably resume operations 

s week. 

The Big Falls mill at Index has changed hands, Winlock 
arties being the purchasers. A. L. Raugh, superintendent ; 
2. G. Keithley, woods foreman, and R. R. Arte, millwright. 
are on the ground getting affairs in ——~ for a og run. 

The Wallace Lumber Co. has started its plant at Startup 
running with a full crew on full time. The night crew at 
the shingle mill was put to work recently, business war- 
ranting the step, it is claimed. 





ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 14.—The mills in this city and 
those along the Columbia River are busy and the lumber 
market is in good shape. Some mills are cutting day 
and night to fill rush orders, although the sentiment is 
in favor of restricting operations to one shift when not 
positively imperative. Rail business continues fair and 
the foreign demand for Oregon fir appears to be stronger. 
Six large steamers are in the river now loading for 
off-shore ports, each cargo representing about a month’s 
output of a large mill. 

In spite of the fact that practically all the logging 
camps in the district are in operation logs are scarce and 
values firm. There is no danger of any oversupply the 
coming winter, for it is a long time since the market 
was so well cleaned up. There is no disposition, however, 
on the part of the loggers to advance prices, as they 
believe it better for the industry to maintain as nearly 
as possible a fixed value, which at the present is based 
on $7, $10 and $13 for fir logs. The quantity of logs 
in the river is below normal for the time of year. 

Charles R. McCormick, of San Francisco and Portland, 
who has large interests at St. Helens and who last week 
attended the launching of the-steam schooner Multnomah 
at St. Helens, says the situation in California is good 
and he considers the outlook very promising. Mr. McCor- 
mick believes buying for the 1915 exposition will begin 
in earnest in a few months. 

John Patterson, sales manager for the Mountain Tim- 
ber Co., with mills at Kalama, Wash., on the lower 
Columbia, and offices in this city, reports a good foreign 
demand. The company is now shipping several million 
feet to Shanghai on the British steamers M. S. Dollar 
and Robert Dollar. The Robert Dollar will take a part 
cargo of'large saw logs at the mill of the Portland Lum- 
ber Co., then some lumber at the Inman-Poulsen Lum- 
ber Co.’s plant and will finish at the Mountain Timber 
Co.’s mill. The M. S. Dollar brought part cargo from 
the C. A. Smith mill at Marshfield on Coos Bay and will 
finish at Kalama. From Marshfield the M. 8S. Dollar 
was piloted by Capt. W. B. Olson, master of the C. A. 
Smith Lumber & Manufacturing Co.’s steamer Nann 
Smith, one of the largest lumber carriers in the coast 
trade. From here Capt. Olson will go by rail to Wil- 
mington, Del., to bring around the Horn his company’s 
steel steamer that is now being completed there. 

Some excitement. was created in lumber shipping cir- 
cles last week when the Oregon-Washington Railroad & 
Navigation Co. issued a tariff canceling rates through 
the Ogden gateway over the Denver & Rio Grande from 
points west of Huntington east to a line Denver- 
Trinidad. Through an error the tariff also canceled 


ee, 


rates on lumber to points on the Denver & Rio Granjy 
between Ogden and the aforementioned line. Assistay} 
Traffic Manager W. D. Skinner as soon as the error was 
discovered requested a correction and this has beg 
granted by the Interstate Commerce Commission, ty 
become effective November 4, on the same date that the 
new tariff goes into effect. Mr. Skinner explains tha 
the change means simply that henceforth the Oregon. 
Washington prefers to handle freight over its own lings 
where this can be done instead of turning it over to 
another line, as in this case. The new tariff does not 
affect rates and does not exclude the Pacific Northwest 
mills from any part of the markets now entered under 
the old arrangement. In fact Mr. Skinner says the new 
routing will benefit the service. 

Prominent Japanese merchants were in Portland lag 
week conferring with O. M, Clark, of the Clark & Wilsoy 
Lumber Co. in regard to the establishment of a line of 
steamers between Portland and the Orient. Mr. Cla 
is chairman of the Portland Chamber of Commerce's 
Orient committee. 
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IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 15.—Lumber is fairly active, 
Demand is fair for yellow pine from all sections. Word 
has been received from Jefferson City that the alle 
‘lumber trust’’ case will be heard in the supreme court 
on January 6 next. The case will be argued on the 
report of Special Commissioner Robert M. Reynolds, of 
Marshall, who found for the State and against the com. 
panies on the point of whether they are in a combination 
to control prices of lumber in Missouri in violation of 
the antitrust laws. 

J. A. Meyer, sales manager for the Consolidated Saw Mil 
Co., who returned last Friday from a selling trip to oe 
cinnati, Cleveland and Indianapolis, says there is not much 
buying at those points because nearly all the lumber dealers 
are figuring on lower prices and will not buy at the present 
prices. They all want immediate shipment which can not be 
made. They are all in the market, however, and he looks 


for a fine trade from those points as soon as the car short.’ 


7. —— comes ~—. , 
arles M. McDaris, vice president of the Big.Four Lun- 
ber Co., says the lull in buying which seemed in evidence 
last week has virtually disappeared and buying activity 
has been resumed. The ¢ar situation in many localities seems 
slightly easier, especially so at his mills. 
eorge Hogg, president of the Hogg-Harris Lumber 
Co., left a few days ago for a trip through the South ona 
visit to the company’s mills. 
A. G. Mucke and Ingraham Grayson, of the Grayson- 
McLeod Lumber Co., have returned from a visit to the 
company’s mills at Graysonia and Nashville, Ark. They 
report that the mills are running at full capacity. 





VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 15.—Nearly every item on the 
hardwood list commands a good, firm price. Stocks are 
in fairly good shape and buyers from this market feel 
well pleased with the way shipments are coming to 
them. The cypress trade is active and prices are better 
than they have been. There is every indieation of fur- 
ther stiffening. The sash and door people have their 
order books well filled and the majority of the mills 
are working full time, with every assurance that this 
condition will continue for some time. 


Hardwood Trade Gossip. 


Henry Boeckler, of the Boeckler Lumber Co., says the 
company is very busy and it looks as if there would be a 
good deal of lumber moving before long when the car short- 
age eases up. fi 

The American Hardwood Lumber Co. has a fairly pe 
volume of business and feels encouraged over the outlook. 
Shipments from the local yards are going out nicely as the 
car shortage is not a handicap owing to the extensive 
stocks carried. Oaks are most in demand and ash comes 
next in request. 

Joseph Hafner, manager of the hardwood department of 
the Hafner Manufacturing Co., says the company has plenty 
of orders on hand but new orders are not coming in as sat- 
isfactorily as they did. The sash and door trade is looking 
up. The country yards which have been stocking up on 
yellow pine are now coming in for sash and doors and this 
department is having a splendid trade. 

VW. W. Dings, secretary of the Garetson-Greason Lumber 
Co., says the only drawback to business is the car sho’ 
and there seems to be no relief in that respect. Business 
other respects is excellent and prices are strong. Mr. Dings 
says the company is getting only about 10 per cent of the 
cars it needs at the mills. Mr. Garetson, who has beet, in 
—— for the last three months, is expected home next 
week. 

Thomas E. Powe, president of the Thomas E. Powe Lum- 
ber Co., Mrs. Powe and daughter, left this morning for 
Cheraw, S. C., the former home of Mr. Powe. They will be 
gone about two weeks. The Thomas BH. Powe Lumber C0. 
reports a good demand for ash and it is getting all the 
orders it can take care of. The request for cypress is als? 
improving. Other woods are moving well. 

he Lothman Cypress Co. reports having a splendid rut 
of trade. Orders are coming in well and good prices are 
being obtained. With the big stock of cypress it has om 
hand, it can take care of all the business that is received. 

BE. W. Blumer, sales manager for the Lothman Cypress Co. 
left a few days ago on a selling trip in the East and 
= Pittsburgh and other large cities before returning 

ome. 

H. S. McGavic, who makes a specialty of Pacific coast 
lumber and shingles, says there is an active buying of 
shingles on a declining market. Retail dealers apparently 
are in need of stock as all orders are for cars in tr 
Western lumber is in excellent demand and is commanding 
good prices for railroad and yard stock. There is reported ® 
scarcity of cars on the Coast similar to that in the South. 
item on the hard 


ood demand for nearly every 
is Luehrmann Hardwood 


list is reported by the Charles I. 
Lumber Co. . 


RAPP DIDI DDD DD 
‘ PLANING MILL BURNED. 


A special telegram from George C. Robson, se 
retary and treasurer of the Parrish Lumber Co., Pat 
rish, Wis., stated that its planing mill was ent 
destroyed by fire last Friday night, October 11. 
concern will rebuild at. once. 
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IN THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 
good Future for Yellow Pine Trade Assured—Sawn 
Timber Demand for Export Especially Strong— 
Building Operations Active. 


Houston; TEx., Oct. 14.—Everybody seems to be 
filed with an abiding faith in the future of the yellow 
pine trade. True, lumbérmen are worried greatly over 
the car situation, but even this is not an unmixed evil 
altogether and they are making the best of the situation 

shipping out as much lumber as possible and, when 
unable to get cars, devoting their time.to filling up the 
proken assortments and getting stocks in better shape 
than they have been for a long time. A number of the 
larger concerns are still allowing their salesmen a vaca- 
tion and, by reason of not being in the market especially, 
have had no complaints to make as to a falling off in the 
demand. While every mill in the Texas-Louisiana yellow 
pine belt has an abundance of business on the books that 
will keep it busy for some time, the demand for yard 
stock has probably gone off considerably within the last 
few weeks—temporarily, to be sure, but nevertheless it 
has shown some decrease. There has at no time been 
any wavering in the market, though, and values continue 
firm, with the tendency upward. 

The export demand is good, with the call. especially 
strong for sawn timber. The prevailing market now for 
30-eubic average timber is $21.50 to $22.50 f. 0. b. port. 
Demand is strong for kiln dried saps, with prevailing 
values averaging $22.50 at the port. There would be 
a much heavier movement of export material if shippers 
eould secure vessels, but ocean freights now are unusually 
high and until the close of the cotton season vessels 
for carrying lumber will continue to be rather scarce. 
Another embargo was declared a few days ago against 
Port Arthur, this time by the Southern Pacific lines, as 
lumber docks and sheds at that port are again piled 
high with material awaiting shipment to foreign coun- 
tries, Shippers who can do so are diverting considera- 
ble business to Port Bolivar and this is relieving the 
situation to some extent. 

Demand for material for coastwise shipment was never 
better and mills are well supplied with orders. That the 
demand is urgent may be noted from the fact that the 
tuling market now is $21.50 at the mill for 12 by 12, 
a size that enters largely into every coastwise specifica- 
tion. The New York market is especially urgent in its 
call for yellow pine and buyers have been in this section 
recently offering almost any price if they could only 
be assured of quick delivery. Lack of space on the 
regular liners plying between this section and north 
Atlantic coast points is hampering seriously the move- 
ment of coastwise lumber shipments. 

The mills still experience a demand for car material, 
orders for which are being placed constantly. Reports 
from north and east convey the information that large 
additional orders for cars are being placed, thus as- 
suring a continued good demand for car material. Air- 
dried decking is bringing $20 at the mill. Car siding is 
selling for $26.50 at the mill, and some special orders 
where quick delivery. was a prerequisite have been placed 
at $28. No 1 roofing averages $20 at the mill, though 
some special orders have been placed here at $21.50. 
With these figures representing the prevailing market, 
manufacturers are well satisfied with the situation and 
freely admit that if they had not had such a bad start 
early in the year, when weather conditions made it im- 
possible to cut lumber at a profit, 1912 would show a 
most satisfactory record of operations and profits. There 
is every indication, though, that the heavy demand will 
continue well into the new year, and certainly there could 
not.be more ideal manufacturing conditions than have 
prevailed for the last 60 days. 

This view of the situation is taken by A. B. Cook, 
general sales manager of the Trinity County Lumber Co., 
of Groverton, who while recently in Houston on a 
business visit said: 

’ The yellow pine business has never been better, as a 
whole, and we are having a very good demand. We fully 
expect this demand to keep up until the dull months next 

mer, with the exception of probably the latter part of 

December, and we figure that the mills should have enough 
business booked ahead to tide them over the dull months 
hext summer. 

Referring especially to the plant he represents Mr. 
Cook said: 

We find the demand good for every item, and for the last 
€w months we have never even thought of issuing a special 
M anything, which is something unusual. ° 

Mr. Cook does not figure that yellow pine manufac- 
urers have anything to fear from other woods, as he 
unks there is an ample demand to take care of yellow 
Pine, fir, hemlock or any other wood that is a competitor 
of yellow pine, and says: ; 
‘If any of the yellow pine trade diverts to any of the com- 

tors of yellow pine, on account of being able to get a 


ittle lower price, this trade will come back, because the 
gemand makes the price and the price will go up on the other 


Ww 
That the lumber business is in better shape for a 
prosperous run than ever before is the opinion re- 
cently expressed by J. E. Hockey, sales manager of the 
Indington, Wells & Van Schaick Lumber Co., Ludington, 
He tersely sized up the situation in a few words as 


Values are firm; there is’ no tendency to decline—in fact, 

conditions are petarelly forcing the market DEWATS: No 

; 8; car shortage; lots of business in sight; an’ éspe- 
ly good calf for special cutting, and for a 

qi vow and car materiak Coastwise and export in good 


and few of the bigger mills running at night. 


Classes’ of © 


At the big Ludington plant stocks are reported to be 
badly broken, the stock sheet showing less than 7,000,000 
feet on hand, more than 50 per cent of which is green, 
while the normal yard stock there is 12,000,000 feet. 

That the building boom continues in Houston may be 
noted from the fact that, in addition to the large number 
of buildings now in course of construction, plans have 
been accepted for several other skyscrapers that will 
create an additional demand here for building material of 
all kinds. The Texas Co. has finally completed plans for 
a 12-story modern office building to be constructed at a 
cost of $600,000. This building will occupy 100 by 
100 feet and will house all of the general offices of this 
great oil company. S. H. Kress & Co., who recently 
paid $300,000 for a building site, have let the contract 
for a 5-story building of modern construction, work on 
which is to begin at once. Levy Bros., owners of the 
Temple Building that was destroyed by fire several 
months ago, are having plans drawn for an 8-story 
modern building to occupy the site of the burned build- 
ing.. The old Mason Building, also burned, is to be 
replaced with a modern 10-story structure, for which 
plans have already beer. accepted. The Gordon-Sewall 
Co., wholesale grocer and cotton factor, has purchased 
for $75,000 a location in the wholesale district, on which 
it will immediately erect a modern 6-story building of 
absolutely fireproof construction. , Jesse H. Jones, the 
well known lumberman, who is building the great 18- 
story Rice Hotel, now has under construction or con- 
tracted six other modern business buildings in Houston. 
In addition to these business blocks and office buildings, 
there are a number of large apartment houses. under 
construction and being planned that will make the coming 
year the busiest in the building line in the history of 
Houston. ; 

John H. Kirby, president of the Kirby Lumber Co. has. 
returned from an extended visit-to the West Indies, 
spending some time in New York before coming home. 
Inmediately upon his return a deal was consummated 
that has been pending for some time, in which the people 
of Beaumont were greatly interested, this being the sale 
by Mr. Kirby to the city of Beaumont of a 65-acre tract 
to be used for park purposes. This will be one of the 
most unique parks in the country, as it is located on an 
island in the Neches River just opposite Beaumont, and 
in. full view of every passing train. The park will be 
beautified and a bridge constructed across the arm of the 
stream separating it from the mainland. The price paid 
was $100 an acre. 


W. M. Rice, of the J. S. & W. M. Rice Lumber Co., 
returned home from his summer vacation at Maplewood, 
N. H., in_time to be present at the elaborate. dedication of 
the Rice Institute, the great institution of learning founded 
by the late William Marsh Rice, an uncle of . M. and 
J. S. Rice. This is one of the most richly endowed insti- 
tutions of learning in the country and savants, scientists 
and educators from all over the world were present at the 
dedication, which exercises occupied three — 

Kenneth Delvalle, representing A. S. Lascelles & Co., of 
New Orleans, spent several days in Houston recently for 
the purpose of forming a connection with some of the large 
manufacturers of yellow pine having headquarters here. 
As a result of his visit Mr. Delvalle will open an office here 
and buy export material for his company. 

Clancy Roberts, of the Hill Lumber Co., of Corpus Christi, 
was a recent Houston visitor, spendin 
orders and swapping experiences: r. Roberts is one of 
the pioneer lumbermen of Texas. He reports business in 
= eae of the State exceptionally good, with prospects 

r : . 

. H. Westeman, a ——_ lumber, dealer of Seguin, 
called on the Houston, lumbermen last week in an effort to 
rage additional orders for stock. He looks for a splendid 
all and winter trade in his section. 

George C. Vaughan, president of the Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion of Texas, was in Houston several days recently from 
his headquarters in San Antonio. He expressed much gratifi- 
cation at the growth in membership of the association as a 
result of the active campaign for membership recently 
inaugurated by Secretary J. C. Dionne. ; 

Tom Spencer, manager of the McMurray Lumber Co., has 
one to the Brownsville country for a several days’ visit 

uring which time he will visit the principal towns and 
size up the lumber situation a, in that section, which 
has been such a fruitful field for the lumber trade all this 

ear. 
ss BE. R. Wicks, Houston manager for the Vaughn Lumber 
Co., left several —— ago for Chicago, on an important busi- 
ness mission for his company. This company has recently 
assumed the sale of the output of another mill in_ this 
section — adds considerably to its facilities for supplying 
the trade. 

W. H. McGregor, timber agent for the Central Coal & Coke 
Co., with headquarters at Ratcliff, was a Houston visitor 
as — week, stopping off to visit Sales Manager Crane 
or a day. 

WwW. Hz. Yornelll, a prominent northern Texas lumberman 
with headquarters in Dallas, spent a day in Houston during 
the last week on a purchasing expedition. 

T. O. Wood, purchasing agent of the Santa Fe railroad 
with headquarters in Cleburne, was in Houston on one of 
his periodical visits during the last week. Mr. Wood has 
been a large buyer of railroad material all this year. 

Pp. BE. Turner, representative of the Central Coal & Coke 
Co., with headquarters in Marlin, visited the mills during 
the last week to get a correct line on stocks, car supply 
and conditions generally at manufacturing headquarters. 


several days placing 





A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Oct. 14.—The demand for all articles 
of lumber remains brisk, and a larger trade is expected. 
A large volume of building has been done and a con- 
siderable amount is in progress. There continues to be a 
jplendid demand for railroad and car building material. 
The export trade is still. strong, and every inch of space 

at the docks at Port Arthur that can be devoted to lum- 
ber is being used, amd future shipping promises to be 
excellent. Reports on crops are that the yields are good 
» where the gathering. of crops has progressed and it is 
expected that there will be a good rural lumber trade. 
~The steamship A.A. Raven, chartered by Beaumont 
business. men, took on board many thousand feet of 

















Skeptical 
Door Buyers 


who compare closely quality 
and price will find our 


Miss. Yellow 
Cypress Doors 


the biggest values on the mar- 
ket today. Carloads or less 
together with open and glazed 
Cypress Sash. 


Ask for your copy of our 
New Pocket Size Catalog. 
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The HOME of 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


COMB GRAIN 


FLOORING | 


Capacity 150,000 feet daily. 
E We also manufacture 
\ Poplar,Gum and Oak 
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"WE SPECIALIZE in mixed cars for the yard trade, 
and can-ship rough or dressed 


White Pine, Soft Yellow Poplar. 


bevel and drop siding and mouldings together with 
OAK FLOORING all in same car. 


Address all correspondence to — ELLIJAY, GEORGIA. 

















Met L. Saley’s latest book. 176 pages 
a of lumber shed plans, views, shed and 


yard conyeniepresy Coney allyphai 
of shed construction. Bound in canvas. $f. y postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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“aE «HARDWOODS. 


- 


Buyers of Flooring 


In Less Than Carloads 
find our methods of delivering at car- 


load prices interesting. It might ap- 
peal to you—better let usquote youon 


Maple and Beech 


FLOORING 


and explain how we do it. A good 
stock enables us to fill orders with- 
out delay. 


Telecode Used. 


Cummer-Diggins Co. 


CADILLAC, MICH. 











Retail Lumbermen 


who handle our 
Dixie Brand Oak Floor- 


ing find that it appeals 
readily to home builders who 
figure on economy and rich effects. It 
combines beauty with cleanliness and 
being made from the best oak that grows 
in the State of Arkansas lasts, with ordinary care, 


almost forever. If you want a ‘“‘trade builder’, 
try acar. Order it today. 
We can ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring 


and Red and White Oak Lumber. 


Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


BLISS- COOK OAK COMPANY 
BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS 








Maple and Birch 


Is all the name implies and is the 
kind reputable dealers like to re- 
commend to exacting customers. 


Write Today for Prices 











OAK FLOORING 


MARDWOOD LUMBER 

















VEST POCKET READY RECKONER 


72 pages of tables, showing contents of any number of 
pieces of dimension lumber 1x8—10, to 12x20—40, weights 
of iumber, shingles,*lath, different log-scales etc. Twenty-five 
eents a copy. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 





lumber. The traffic department of the Beaumont Cham- 
ber of Commerce was compelled to refuse a consignment 
of lumber for the vessel, which was hardly cleared of the 
eargo it brought south before enough consignments were 
in sight to reload. Shippers have displayed much interest 
in making the initial trip a success, and it seems that 
the vessel will be retained in the Beaumont-Baltimore 
shipping trade. 

C. Flanagan & Sons are loading the steamship Glencoe 
with lumber for Europe. 

The steamship Hornfels docked at Port Arthur the first 
part of last week, and Tuesday was reported to be tak- 
ing on a cargo of timber and lumber for Rotterdam. 

W. H. Aldridge, president of the Aldridge Lumber Co., of 
Aldridge; H. 8S. Filson, general manager for the Alexander 
Gilmer Lumber Co., of Remlig; H. Baber, general man- 
— for the Tyler County Lumber Co., of Warren, and R. 


. Wier, of Houston, all prominent in lumber circles, were 
recent visitors. 
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FROM THE SABINE RIVER MILLS. 

ORANGE, TEx., Oct. 16—With the car supply suf- 
ficient to take care of about 45 to 50 per cent of the 
business from the standpoint of demand, the mills at 
Orange are operating on regular time. Notwithstanding 
the fact that it is customery for retail yard men to 
permit their stocks to become depleted at this time of 
year for the stock-taking period, the demand is even 
beyond the supply and prices are steady. 

Export trade shows improvement reports indicating 
that the decrease of stocks on the other side will mean 
a splendid market just as soon as cross-ocean freights 
can be had. 

The railroads are buying heavily of car materials. 
More orders have been offered the Orange manufac- 
turers than they: can handle. 

There is a decided revivalin building operations at 
Orange, notwithstanding the great cry raised on ac- 
count of the advance in building materials. 

The work of dredging on Orange’s deep waterway 
was started at the mouth of the Neches River on Fri- 
day of last week. This dredge will work north in the 
direction of Orange for about six months, after which 
another one will be added so that the job can be com- 
pleted within 18 months. 





FROM THE TEXAS CAPITAL. 


Austin, TEx., Oct’ 15.—It is shown by the records 
of the largest eight cities of Texas that September was 
a dull month in value of building permits issued. The 
total value of buildings for which permits were issued 
during that month for these eight cities, embracing Dal- 
las, Houston, El Paso, San Antonio, Fort Worth, Gal- 
veston, Beaumont and Austin, was $1,109,721, which was 
a decrease of $1,251,479 from the value of the build- 
ing permits issued in the same cities during the pre- 
ceeding month. It is expected, however, that the month 
of October will show a very large increase over the 
September records. 

Everything points to wonderful activity in all lines of 
business trades during the remaining months of the 
present year. Plans are being prepared for the erection 
of a number of office buildings of the. so-called sky- 
scraper type in Dallas, Houston, San Antonio and Waco. 
The movement for the erection of new and modern 
hotels has spread to many of the smaller towns of the 
State and there will be much building of this character 
done during the next several months. 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 14—The market from a 
standpoint of prices is all the manufacturers could 
wish. There is a marked decrease in volume in this 
territory, however, which is hard to account for, as crop 
yields have been phenomenal and, considering the quan- 
tities of farm products, prices are high. As a result 
the farmer will have greater purchasing power and a 
reserve of avealth for future use, which should mean 
heavily increased lumber demands in the near future. 

New concessions issued by the different manufacturers 
show a decided increase over prices prevailing the last 
two weeks. This may have its effect on buying, for the 
dealer feels that as a result of the manufacturers not 
being able to ship their normal output on account of 
ear shortage, they are bound to accumulate a big surplus 
and lower prices will obtain within the next 90 days. 
However, conservative millmen say that on account of 
low and very badly broken stocks they could run on full 
time for 60 days without piling up a surplus. As a sum- 
mary, with the phenomenal crops already obtained and 
with normal weather, abundant moisture to insure good 
fall growth of winter wheat, strong demand for steel, 
growing ecommerce and constructive industries, continued 
demand for car material, there can be but one result—the 
present standard of prices seems certain to remain for 
some time! 





IMPROVING ITS PLANT. 


A great many improvements were being made in and 
around the plant of the Oemulgee River Lumber Co., at 
Lumber City, Ga., when a staff representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN called recently. The management 
was taking advantage of a slack in logging operations to 
clean up around the yard and make some necessary im- 
provements in the mill. 

The Ocmulgee River Lumber Co. was organized about 
12 years ago. A splendid mill was erected to cut yellow 
— and hardwoods at the rate of 100,000 feet a day. 

he mill is located on a bluff on the Oemulgee River 
from which the company takes its name and gets a large 
portion of its logs. In addition the company operates 
20 miles of logging railroad. 








SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST | 


FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 

ATLANTA, Ga., Oct. 15.—The strike that has tied up 
the Georgia Railroad for the last two weeks was settled 
yesterday and the usual freight and passenger schedules 
have been resumed. With the settlement of this strike 
an extension of. the walk-out to several other roads ep. 
tering here was prevented. 

A significant statement of financial conditions in the 
-South has been made by officials of the national banks 
here. They say that the banks of Atlanta will not find 
it necessary to ask for any part of the working balaneg 
of $85,000,000 that is available in the United State 
Treasury for the movement of crops, 

‘*Tight money conditions may occur with the next 
few weeks,’’ said Frank G. Hawkins, president of the 
Third National Bank, ‘‘but banks in the South are in 
excellent condition and will be able to take care of the 
crop movement without trouble and without assistance,’? 

Crops in Georgia this year will be the largest for 
many seasons. This*State will rank about tenth in the 
production of corn. 

The tendency of the market is upward. Building 
continues to increase and the demand is growing greater, 
mee m4 — excellent and predictions for fall are being 
realized. 


SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 

SAVANNAH, Ga., Oct. 16.—With total shipments of 
more than 10,000,000 feet since September 1 there is a 
nruch brighter aspect in the lumber industry. The trade 
is no longer experiencing trouble in securing transpor. 
tation facilities. The coastwise movement by sailing 
vessels within the period named has been especially 
marked. There have also been a number of heavy con- 
signments of logs to foreign ports. 

Several sales of cut-over lands for agricultural pur- 
poses have been reported. These lands are said to be 
capable of excellent farming operations. With the early 








construction of its gigantic milling industry at Savannah 


by the Great Eastern Lumber Co. the stumpage on these 
cut-over lands, which are now practically waste, will be 
available for manufacturing purposes. The utilization 
of this stumpage will mean quite an item in the long run, 

The Waycross & Southern now extends for 30 miles 
south of Waycross. This line was constructed by the 
Hebards in connection with their mills at Waycross, but 
is not strictly a lumber road. It is intended eventually 
to connect with the Georgia, Southern & Florida and to 
go on to some point in Florida. 

Both railroads and steamship lines are now handling 
lumber consignments on a par with cotton. This means 
that the parcels are being moved with reasonable rapid- 
ity. The harbor is now constantly full of vessels and 
these are taking either lumber or cotton, or both. Coast- 
wise trade is unusually brisk. 

The following ‘shipments by water have been made 
since September 1: 





Steam Sail 
NEED os cic basses Peaeubulrs nce rece tachi 2,509,968 477,647 
TING ons Ss ecid esc sien ss Peccinais etree wee 1,175,501 559,000 
PRUABOIMIS, ... 2 0 9.4.0:0.0 2 v00 er ne ee 627,¢€ 488,000 
a. Aer ae gtadece 4,022,615 360,000 
DEP EER Sere OP Pe Eee 2,868,7 822,830 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Oct. 14.—The volume of inquiries 
was not so heavy last week, but several yard schedules 
were offered, as well as special orders, calling for tim- 
bers up to 18 inches and the prices offered were high, 
the brokers realizing that with the wet condition of the 
woods, deliveries will take from 60 to 90 days. Prices 
continue firm and if the present demand continues therg 
will be no weakening for weeks. 

A deal has been closed between U. Potts, of Perry, 
and the Weaver Loughbridge Lumber Co., of Boj 
whereby the last-named becomes the purchaser of over 
6,000 acres of timberland in Taylor County, including 
the timber holdings of Mr. Potts five miles south of 
Perry. The consideration was $100,000. 

A number of prominent orange growers were here 
from Cuba last week,. making arrangements for their 
supply of orange boxes during the 1912 and 1913 seasot. 
The crop promises to be heavy there as well as in Porto 
Rico and Florida. Every crate mill in this State ap- 
pears to be booked to its limit in orange boxes, and some 
mills are calling on the Georgia mills for assistance. 





OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 

NorFo.k, VA., Oct. 15.—The demand for North Caro- 
lina pine during the last week shows a steady growth, 
and the prediction made a few weeks ago that it would 
exceed the present output is about to come true. 
eall for the upper grades of rough stock is still per 
sistent, with the natural result that the prices on these 
items have stiffened considerably. This is also true. of 
dressed stock. Box makers are evidencing more freedom 
in buying, but the stocks are not to be had with any 
degree of promptness. There were several large sales of 
edge box and stock widths made last week, but the time 
of delivery will range from 30 to 90 days. 
_ Notwithstanding the continued dry spell which has 
prevailed over Virginia and North Carolina up to this 
time, conditions at the mills and in the woods are 
very much against the normal operation of plants. Sur- 
prising to say at this particular time, fever 
prevalent in the towns and woods, and labor is becoming 

« searcer, Not only are the lumbermen iencing 

condition but the orn yep also are ~ back from 
picking their erop before the rainy season begins. 
ear situation at the mills tocated on the main lines of 
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gouthern roads traversing the North Carolina pine sec- 
tion is somewhat better, due to slow cotton movement, 
pot those mills located on*branch lines in most instances 
have had to suspend operations entirely. These small 
mills in the aggregate add largely to the available supply 
of North Carolina pine. .Their one consolation is the 
healthy local building trade which in the face of the 
present evident prosperity is apt to increase. One 
noticeable feature also is the fact that very few new 
mills are being started. About two months ago, due to 
the advancing market prices, there appeared to be any 
number of new operations securing charters in order to 

a share of the easy money in lumber. The reason 
or the falling off is doubtless due to the increased cost 
of logging and manufacturing. This question of cost is 
receiving the careful attention of all the operators and 
on this fact they largely mmintain that the present ad- 
yanced prices are justifiable. 

Much interest is being centered on the coming semi- 
annual meeting of the North Carolina Pine Association, 
to be held in Charleston, 8. C., October 24. 

Harry A. Prock, representing the Owen M. Bruner Co., 
Felledeiphia, Feo was a visitor to Norfolk last week in the 

Mr. Clarke, representing the Sloane Lumber Co., Baltimore, 
Md. was a visitor, as were A. R. Turnbull, president of the 
Rowland Lumber Co., Bowden, N. C., and Horton Corwin, jr., 
president of Branning Manufacturing Co., Edenton, N. C. 





IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 

LyNcHBURG, VaA., Oct. 15.—Lumbermen are decidedly 
hopeful regarding the outlook for the trade this fall and 
winter. Mills are operating at full capacity and stocks 
are generally reported to be low. Business during Sep- 
tember and the first half of October has exceeded the 

ations of many, although a resumption of. con- 
siderable activity has been looked for. 

This week has seen an increased activity in small 
dimension pine stock, although the trade in this line last 
month was considered to be very brisk. Quotations on 
inch stuff have advanced 50 cents, and higher prices 
are asked by some dealers on other sizes. Indications 


are that higher prices will be seen in factory flooring. 
Tt there are slight advances quoted on roofers, 
which have again become active. 

Stocks continue low in longleaf pine, and prices have 
reached a ‘level much higher than many thought possible. 
The demand is extremely brisk and inquiries are coming 
in from practically all directions. 


FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BaLtTiMorE, Mp., Oct. 15.—The R. E. Wood Lumber 
Co. has begun construction of the sawmill on the site 
of the old one at Fontana, N. C. The new plant will 
have a capacity of about 35,000 feet a day, somewhat 
exceeding the old one, and will be made thoroughly up- 
to-date. C. L. Wood, the general manager, who is giv- 
ing special attention to the construction, was in Balti- 
more for a few days to discuss various matters with 
other officers of the company. f 

A wireless message received October 10 reported the 
three-masted schooner Henry Weller in latitude 23 de- 
grees 50 minutes, Jongtitude 75 degrees 35 minutes. 
The Henry. Weller sailed from Darien, Ga., on Sep- 
tember 19 for New York with a cargo of Georgia pine 
for the Hirsch Lumber Co. She was caught in a storm 
and abandoned. The Seminole has been ordered out to 
destroy the schooner which is a menace to navigation. 

The Elm City Lumber Co., of Newbern, N. C., has 
been admitted to membership in the Baltimore Lumber 
Exchange. 

Munroe & Co., offices on the fourth floor of the Keyser 
Building, have closed up their headquarters here, and will 
be located on upper Broadway, New York, in future. 

The L. H. Burton Lumber Co. has moved to 1531 
Munsey Building, where it has very commodious offices. 

Maurice W. Wiley, a well-known lumberman espe- 
cially in the North Carolina pine trade, has returned 
after a trip of several months to the Pacific coast. 
While on the Coast Mr. Wiley gave considerable at- 
tention to lumber trade conditions and came back with 
much interesting information concerning the business in 
redwoods, Oregon pine and other woods. 
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Special Prices 


For quick movement on the following 
Band Sawn Lumber. 


POPLAR. . 
5-8” 24 to 34” Panel and No. 1......-. 10,000 ft. 
5-8" 18 to 21” Panel and No. 1........ 5,000 ft. 
4-4"' 24 to 32” Panel and No. 1.-_...... 12,000 ft. 
8-4"’x13 to 17” Sign Boards -.---.-..-- 13,000 ft. 
So Gte, 16 a6 26...<<. .222006--6.-.-.- 3,000 ft. 
CHESTNUT. 
4-4’'x10, 12 & 13"" S W & No. 2 Com. .. 30,000 ft. 
Oe RS a eS 
5-4" S W and No. 2 Common ---..-.--- 42,000 ft. 
QUARTERED OAK. 

Pe i See eee . 15,000 ft. 
4-4" No. 1 Common....-.------------ . 14,000 ft. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

4-4” Ash 5 to 9’ No. 1 Com. & Bet. .. 5.000 ft 
4-4"’ Basswood Log Run.---------- . 30,000 ft 
4-4" White Pine Log Run_.-.--------- 3,000 ft. 
6-4” Hickory Log Run 9 ft. .......... 7,500 ft. 
SPECIAL. 

1-2x6” Clear White Cedar Bevel Sid... 1 Car, 


1-2x6” Red Cedar Bevel Siding...... 1 Car. 
Eureka& Perfection Shingles 18 &16"’ 2 Cars. 
Fir Flooring Clear Rift Grain ---.-- - 1 Car. 


Sales Agents of 
The Haddock-France Lumber Co. 


Monarch Lumber Co. 


| 18th and Market Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 











CENTRAL SOUTH SITUATION 








CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


New ORLEANS, La., Oct. 15.—From the market writer’s 
point of view, the lumber situation is disgustingly 
monotonous, but the manufacturers seem entirely satis- 
fied with every aspect thereof save the car situation, 
whieh they find it hard to aceept philosophically. 

Demand for cypress and yellow pine alike is rated 
itive. Cypress mill stocks are in better assortment than 
jellow pine, but both are broken more or less and in the 
latter wood more rather than less. Prices are as firm 
as ever. Qualified predictions of advances in cypress 
figures contingent upon maintained demand are occasion: 
ally heard, though in other quarters the view is expressed 
that there will be no further hitching up of quotations 
unless the prevailing figures on competitive woods are 
raised. Yellow piners are mostly so well booked that new 
business‘ on the present price basis does not greatly 
interest them. The export market review is mainly the 
old story of excessive ocean rates and acute shortage 
of steamer room checking and restricting the natural 
development of a business that otherwise would be highly 
satisfactory. 

At a meeting last week the New Orleans Dock Board 
considered the application of suhdry steamship agents 
for a reapportionment of the wharf space on the river 
front between Jackson and Louisiana Avenues. Analysis 
of the applications filed showed that 5,814 feet of space 
had been asked for while there were only 4,950 feet to 
apportion. Stave exporters and the agents of lines 
handling staves were present in force to defend their 
present allotments in that -territory. Messrs. Nicholls, 
for Bobet Bros., and Vila, for the Sevila company, pre- 
sented strong arguments for the stave interests, which 
require a central wharf location in close. proximity to 
their mills and yards in order to avoid excessive cartage 
and handling costs. The board finally took the whole 
vexed question under advisement, announcing that it 
would render a decision later. 

» The Bienvenu Lumber & Manufacturing Co., headed 
by R. 8. Bienvenu, owner of extensive timber tracts in 

Point Coupee Parish, has begun the erection of a saw- 
mill plant in South Baton Rouge. 

M. M. Hull & Sons, who for some years have been 
Operating a mill at Ovett, Miss., are reported to be dis- 
mantling the plant there and removing the machinery to 
Covington, La., where they have secured timber and 
= to reengage in the sawmill business. 

: Kern Co., of New Orleans, began the operation of 
its new stave mill at Port Barre last week. 

The pulpmill of the Southern Paper Co., building an 
extensive plant near Pascagoula, Miss., is reported near- 
ing completion and a good-sized ‘‘village’’ is springing 
up near the ey» site, the company itself having 
under construction four hotel buildings for the accom- 
modation of its employees. 

The purchase of 4,000 aeres of cut-over land near Pop- 

ville, Miss., is reported, the Poplarville Lumber Co. 
being the vendor and the Southern Plantation Co., of 

Cleveland, O., the purchaser. The land is to be developed 
and colonized, it is understood. 





SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 


Lake Cuaries, La., Oet. 15.—Beginning this week 
the Miller-Link Lumber Co., of Orange, ex., has in- 
augurated a five-quarter shift with a full erew and the 

of next week the allnight run’ Will begin as’ a 


result of the active advance in the lumber market and 
on account of the completion of a five-mile extension of 
the company’s tramway. 

A shortage of cars is being so deeply felt at Kent- 
wood that the planing mills having been forced to close 
down for several weeks. : 

M. J. Scanlon, president of the Brooks-Scanlon Lum- 
ber Co. at Kentwood, has returned from a visit to the 
Bahama Islands, where the firm has a mill. Mr. Scan- 
lon states that eonditions there are satisfactory. 





IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Oct. 14.—The condition of he stocks, 
which has been growing worse because of the constantly 
increasing demand, is having its effect on the market in 
the yellow pine belt as well as the car shcstage. To- 
gether these have caused a number of the yellow pine 
mills to be ¢leat out of the market as far as the booking 
of orders is concerned. Owing to this situation, though, 
the mills that are able to make shipments, as a general 
rule, are also able to get their own prices. 

Dimension seems to be in greatest demand, though 
nearly everything under the head of lumber is called 
for. briskly. Items of dimension in No. 1 and No. 2 
grades are being booked easily at $3.50 off September 
list, which is now being used as a basis by many of the 
lumbermen here. Other yard stock items also have ad- 
vanced to a considerable extent. A basis of $4 off the 
September list covers presént concessions quoted. Car 
siding is reported in strong demand, with a splendid 
price. One manufacturer recently turned down an order 
for 9- and 18-foot B and better, at $27 mill basis. 

The eyes of all lumbermen are turned on the State 
courtroom at Lake Charles now, owing to the trial of 
the members of the Brotherhood of Timber Workers 
charged with murder™in- connection with the Grabow 
riot. A’ number of timber workers, through curiosity, 
have: gone to Lake Charles to -watch the proceedings, 
but no trouble is expected, the authorities having taken 
all necessary precautions. Only a few mills have ex- 
perienced trouble on. account of timber workers quitting 
work to attend the trial. At the plant of the W. M. 
Cady Lumber Co., at McNary, near Alexandria, which is 
the headquarters of the Brotherhood, 26 men are re- 
ported to have laid off. The company promptly deliv- 
ered ‘‘pink’’ slips at the plant of the Lee Lumber 
Co., at Tioga, one man laid off and was fired and at 
the mill of the Urania Lumber Co., at Urania, three 
men are reported to have laid off, and they also got 
their ‘‘walking papers.’’ The lumbermen are deter- 
mined not to give the Brotherhood members or their 
sympathizers any ground on which to stand and possibly 
cause trouble. 

A compilation prepared in the office of the city 
building inspector shows that during the 12 months ended 
September 30, 1912, there were issued 1,461 building 
permits, representing an expenditure of $1,373,886.58, 
of which $634,148 went for residences, an increase of 
about $50,000 over the preceding year. - 





INTERIOR MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 
_ VioxspurG, Miss., Oct. 15.—Considerable interest 
surrounds the big lumber deal by which H. B. Blanks, 
of this city, comes into possession of about 7,000 acres 
of finely timbered land in Issaquenna County. Mr. 
Blanks will erect a modern and well-equipped mill on the 


| John B. Ransom & Co. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


20,000,000 ft. Dry Hardwoods on Sticks. 


A few specials on which we will name attractive prices. 
200,000 ft. 1” to 5” 1s and 2s Poplar. 
175,000 ft. 5-4 to 10-4" No. 1 Com. Poplar. 
100,009 ft. 1”x13 to 17” Poplar Box Boards. 
100,000 ft. 1” 1s and 2s Basswood. 
475,000 ft. 1° to 3” 1s and 2s Qtd. White Oak. 
300,000 ft. 1” to 2” No. 1 Com. Qtd. Whi.Oak. 
125,000 ft. 1” to 2” No.1 Com. Qtd. Red Oak. 
100,000 ft. 6-4 and 10-4” 1s and 2s Hickory. 
250,000 ft. 1” to 3” No. 1 Com. Hickory. 
300,000 ft. 1” to 2” 1s and 2s Chestnut. 
200,000 ft. 1” to 2” No. 1 Com. Chestnut. 











Write to the 
Nashville Hardwood Flooring Company for prices 








on Acorn Brand Oak and Beech Flooring. | 


— 
ee a tems Before Placiog 


Your Orders Elsewhere 
Three cars 3’’ and 4’’ No. 1 com. & bet. white oak. 
Two cars 2’’ No. 1 common and better white oak. 


Two cars 3” and 4”’ No. 1 com. and bet. poplar. 
Two cars 3’’ and 4’’ No. 2-A common poplar. 





The- Ward Lumber Co., Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 








Your Inquiries 





‘\ 
solicited for 
anything in 


Northern Hardwoods 


We have a large stock at both our Grand Rapids, Mich., 
yard and Green Bay, Wis., (Northland Lumber Co.) mill. 


The Wolf-Lockwood Lumber Co. 


a GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
We Can Ship Immediately <= 


Quartered Ist & 2nd Full Width Oak. 
4-4 No. 3 Elm. 


Also Handle all Items in Northern 
and Southern Hardwoods, 


Perkins Lumber Company 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Waddell-Williams Lumber Co, 




















BAND SAWED 

CYPRESS | .. 
Cypress —AND— Shooks, ; 
Shnelee | TUPELO | Sunt 
lath | SOUTHERN | Pinespple 

HARDWOODS | “rte 


Mills at RHODA, LA. 
On Southern Pacific R. R. 


General Office: NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Hardwood Lumber 
FOR SALE 


1 car 4-4 Poplar Panel and No. 1-26’ and up wide. 
6 cars 4-4 Poplar Panel and No. 1-24’’ and up wide. 
2 cars 4-4 Poplar Panel and No. 1-22’’ to 24” wide. 
2 cars 4-4 Poplar 1s and 2s 7 to 11”’ wide. 
5 cars 5-4 No. 2 Common Poplar. 
3 cars 8-4 No. 2 Common Poplar. 
lcar 4-4 Is and 2s Bass 6 to 10’ wide. 

20 cars 4-4 com. & btr. Chestnut, worm holes no defect. 











Write us for Prices. 





Also have a nice assoitment of Poplar, Oak 
and Chestnut in other grades and thicknesses. 


Keys -Walker Lumber Co. 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA. 





i. 








IRJEnID) ee 
GUM 


HIMMELBERGER-HARRISON 
LUMBER COMPANY 


MILLS AT 
MOREHOUSE, MO. 








f 
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SALES OFFICE 
CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. 








The Atlantic Lumber Co. 


INCORPORATED. 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers 


Hardwood 


Branch Office, 
620 White Building, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 





a 


Mason Building, 
70 Kilby Street, 





yun 


aM 





- MANUFACTURING ae 
POPLAR Wane OAK, 
PLAIN OAK, WALNUT, Ete. 


Write Us Before Buying. 


Vestal Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


OUR 
OWN 
ous 














KNOXVILLE, TENN. al 





tract, and is having several miles of railroad surveyed 
to reach the main line of the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, 
and in this way be in direct connection with the 
railroad and his newly acquired interests. He has been 
operating a mill for some time at Brunswick, and bas 
lumberyards in Cairo. 

The local market maintains a general demand for all 
kinds of timber, prices holding firm, and furnishing 
the supply to meet the demand for dried woods is diffi- 
cult. Oak, plain and quartered, is in good demand, 
and prices remain firm for this class of stuff. Gum in 
all grades and thicknesses is considerably more active 
at present than heretofore. 
and cypress is holding its own, although the demand is 
not as active as e ted. : 

Unusual interest is felt here among the lumbermen 
over an alleged syndicate deal, now pending, by which 
a large number of delta plantations, timberlands and 
waste lands may be bought up in the Yazoo and parts 
of the Mississippi delta section. Gov. Earl Brewer, of 
Mississippi, is interested in this large proposition and 
has been absent from the State for some time furthering 
the plan. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


HATTIESBURG, Miss., Oct. 15.—Inquiries are numerous 
and buyers are having considerable trouble in placing 
orders, as business placed a month ago is cut but not 
shipped, and shippers find that orders taken at that time 
are about $1 undér the present market, which makes 
them decide not to take on orders until they know they 
can be delivered. 

Dimension and low-grade stock still lead, with all 
other items clos@, behind. Several good orders for pav- 
ing blocks have been placed, i this territory ‘within the 
last month, some manufacturérs cutting such stock in 
preference to small timbers. _ 

L. B. Moses, general manager for the Kettle River 
Lumber Co., with its principal offices at Milwaukee, was 
a visitor in Hattiesourg last week in the interest of his 
company, which has large contracts with several mills in 
this territory for paving block material. 
states that St. Louis and Milwaukee are both using pav- 
ing blocks in making street improvements and that great 
stretches of concrete foundation had been laid»-when 
both cities were compelled to suspend work on account of 
the failure to get paving blocks, because of the car 
shortage. J. C. Tranella, street commissioner of St. 
Louis, took up the matter of delay and made a strong 
perscnal appeal to the general officers of railway lines 
with the result that considerable stock is being moved 
out of Hattiesburg territory. Mr. Moses stated that his 
company would move upward of 5,000,000 feet: of paving’ 
stock in the next few months. ee 

Lumber shipments from Gulfport for the last 10 days 
totaled: 3,800,000 feet, valued at $63,877. Indications 
are that a record will be made in exportation of lumber 
during the winter months. Sufficient ocean tonnage has 
been chartered for next month to carry great amounts 
of lumber. that are overcrowding the mills shipping 
through Gulfport. 

It is authoritatively stated that the Gulfport & North- 
western Railroad will begin the construction. of its first 
25 miles of roadbed and tracks on January 1, 1913. ‘The 
route of the new company lies directly fa the heart of 
the finest body of uncut timberlands in Mississippi. 


Among the visitors during the week were: H. H. Cust, 
Lumber Mineral Co., Arbo; W. Rouse, Ship Island Lumber 
Co., Sanford; L. M. Noland, Kola Lumber Co., Kola ; Mulford 
Parker, Ellisville; J.C. Tompkins, Louise Lumber Co., 
Hawks ; H.'B. Moore, Poplarville Saw Mill Co.,. Poplarville ; 
W..P.. Haynes, Hinton Bros. Lumber Co., Lumberton; W. H. 
Marford, Austin Lumber Co., Jamestown; R. M..McDonald, 
Wesson; Mr. Reid, Bond Lumber Co., Bond; Mr. Hatten, 
Southern Lumber & Timber Co., Hillsdale, and A. G. Little, 
manager I. B. Little Lumber Co., Picayune. 





FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 15.—Reports show the lum- 
ber market to be very strong, with a slight tendency for 
a rise in prices. No. 2 flooring, which is selling at $12.50 
at the mill, is the highest since 1906, it is said. Other 
high grades are being quoted at $14.50. 

A coincidence, which is said to be a natural one by 
local lumbermen, is the rapidly advancing prices of both 
iron and lumber in the Birmingham district. Lumber, 
in fact, has preceded iron in reaching high points, due, 
it is said, to the falling off of export sales. However, 
the export of timbers has not been diminished, the heavy 
demand continuing unabated. 

One of the large orders placed in the Birmingham 
market this week was that of the Tennessee. Power Co. 
by Thomas A. Yancey, jr. The consignment will be used 
in the construction of some works at Cleveland, Tenn. 

The Steel City Lumber Co., of Birmingham, has moved 
into its commodious. new offices on the twelfth floor of 
the Brown-Marx Building. ° 

The Birmingham Rail & Locomotive Co. in joint 
account with Messrs. Shock & Fletcher, of Birmingham, 
and the Pittsburgh Machinery & Equipment Co., of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has purchased from the::Drake & 
Stratton Co. the following extensive outfit: 78> loco- 
motives, 14 steam shovels, 440 cars, 25 miles of rail- 
road, 3 complete machine shops, together with all nec- 
essary repair parts, stores, store houses and other 
supplies. The Drake & Stratton Co. had been using 
this equipment on a large contract for shipping ore 
at Hibbing, Minn., for the Oliver Iron Mining Co., 
which is a subsidiary of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. The equipment is practically afl new and the pur- 
chasers will organize a company to be known as the 
Minnesota Equipment Co. Frank J. DeShields, Hib- 
bing, Minn., will be manager of the new firm: , 


White ash is selling well . 


Mr. Moses | 


ey 


FOREIGN TRADE NEWS | 














DISEASES OF WOOD. 
[Special correspondence of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 


DRESDEN, GERMANY, Oct. 5.—In these days of progress we 
are learning.to know new diseases, not only of.men and 
brute animals, but of plants and even of mineral substances 
{such as tin for instamce), and are studying with more or 
less success to cure and prevent them. ‘There was a time 
when we simply said of wood that it was affected by dry 
rot or wet rot, and that was all there was to it. ‘Nowadays, 
however, we recognize all sorts of diseases caused by as 
many different sets of conditions and agents, and have 
learned to prevent many of them. We have begun to recog. 
nize the fact that wood is not a material like iron ‘or lead, 
but a mechanical apres of many organic chemical com. 
pounds, together with a few mineral. components in insig- 
nificant quantities. s : ; 

Perhaps the first and best classification of these substances 
is that grooms from Malenkowié, into wood substa: 

nsoluble, and wood extract, which is soluble. The 
various components may be said to be as a rule either 
hydrocarbons or lignins; but there are also a number of 
acids. which may be extracted by leaching in water, the 
albumen in the cells, the tannin in deciduous trees (thoge 
which lose their leaves in winter) the resins in the ever. 
green or needle-bearing trees, and a number of others not 
classified. As mineral substances we may note the salts of 
potash, soda, lime, magnesium, manganese and iron. 

So much for the chemical constitution of wood. While 
its physical make-up, as revealed by the microscope is not so 
various, still there is in this respect a wide range of char. 
acteristics. In general, the. lens reveals a number of cells 
and tubes with greater or less: interstitial spaces, and hay- 
ing various functions; and although at first they show a 
general similarity, later they. develop marked differences in 
form and arrangement. We may consider the tubes to be 
cells, and say that the entire mass is made up of cells, 
these being so small that as a rule they may not be dis. 
tinguished by the unaided (or as the phrase goes the 
“naked”) eye. As the smaller a sphere or other body, the 
— its surface in proportion to its diameter, so we 

ave in the minute character of the cells their great effect- 
iveness, for they work largely if not entirely by reason of 
their excessively thin surface walls. It is the extreme possi- 
ble thinness of wall that enables the transfusion of liquids 
from one cell to another, or to or from the outer earth, 
air or water. A necessary condition of growth of the plant 
is minuteness of cell as affording both thinness of wall and 
resistance to mechanical stresses. 

A cross section of the eee plant-stem or tree-trunk 
shows three rtions—pith, bark, and intermediate woody 
substance. The latter is made Up of 
composed of bundles, and the olde 
the number of radial plates. 


How Oxidation Takes Place. 


ms | part of the wood is subject to be affected by decay 
—which means oxidation, principally from the air. This 
oxidation can take place in three ways: 

1. Gradually and inevitably in the nature of things. 

2. By combustion proper, which is the same thing only 
accompanied by the evolution of heat and usually of light. 

3. B the action of micro-organisms or germs, which ‘we 
may call fungi or by other names. It is these which give 
rise to the various “diseases” of wood. In the main they 
bear Latin names which give to the initiated some idea of 
characteristics, methods of production. and action, or 
effects. 

-Among them, about the most worthy of mention is the 
ordinary house fungus, Merulius lacrymans ; the latter term, 


lates and rays, and 


“moaning “weeping,” being applied because the plant exudes 


a liqui One of its peculiarities is that it can exist only 
in or on wood; and its special home is the ordinary soft 
wood class. 


Pine, spruce, fir and larch are good soil for this fe 
and it has no preference as between sap wood and heart. 
The fact that it grows on “dead” wood places it in the 
class of saprophytes, these classes being distinguished by 
names described from the Greek. cee, 

When ripe and ready to multiply, the plant consists of 
two principal parts: Mycelium, and the Hymenium or 
fruit-bearer—this latter being the part that exudes the 
liquid above mentioned. Of the Mycelium there are two 
kinds—that which grows in the interior of the wood, and 
that which grows in contact with the air, the latter being 
as a rule the only sort that we see with the unaided eye; 
the other being in the form of fine threads which are con- 
cealed between the fibers, or lie in fine cracks. 


Chemical and Physical Decay. 


Decay caused by this fungus plant is of two sorts—chem- 
ical and physical. The chemists om its action by ‘the 
following formula: R,—OR2+H,0=Ri arg +R, (HO)— 
the so-called “ester” of the wood bein ecomposed - into 
its two components, an alcohol and an acid. 

The physical changes consist first of an alteration in 
color and in hardness; when far gone and dry the wood 
may be rubbed with the finger; if wet, it cuts like cheese; 
whether wet or dry it breaks readily, and it loses in weight. 


Hartig states that after five and one-half months the loss 

in weight of spruce and pine was as follows: 
Spruce. Pine. 

diareiel Heart Sapwood Hee 

9.8 12.8 oo i 

14.9 29.9 14.9 Pa 

22. 23.1 22. 68 

Average.15.57 21.93 Average.17.48 6.58 


There is a goodly number of other fungi which also attack 
both living and dead wood; also a number of bacteria. 
Moist warm air, especially, favors the growth of the fungi, 
which accounts for the rapid and thorough rotting of mine 
timbering. " Most of them, however, demand moisture in 
plenty ; the house fungus forms an exception, being in this 
particular far less exacting, which accounts for the ae 
that most <4 the rotten wood in dwellings and the like 
caused thereby. 

Now that a know with more or less exactness and_ thor- 
oughness the characteristics of the various fungi and bac- 
teria which rot and ferment wood, we are able more suc 
cessfully to prescribe in individual cases; and some of the 
methods which ‘have been employed with success in instances 
where the causes have been of one class have been shown 
to be not only worthless but dangerous in others arising 
from different causes. Among the new lessons learned is, 
that hot treatment is less effective than cold, as at a tom 
perature of about 300° F. wood begins to decay withou 
the action of either fungi ‘or bacteria. 

PPAPBAALPLLPLPL 


ENGLISH ‘LUMBER JOURNAL MOVES. _ 
The Timber Trades Journal, the well-known English 
lumber journal, which hitherto has had its publication 
office at 164 ‘Aldersgate Street, announces: its removal 
to Cathedral House, 8-11 Paternoster Row, London, E. ¢. 





Contract for wood block paving of streets in Bir- 
mingham, Ala., representing an expénditure of $65,000, 
has been awarded. The work will begin within @ 
short time, it is. ¥aid. a 
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LAND CLEARING MACHINERY. 


Difficulties arising in the disposing of eut-over land 
due chiefly to the high cost in preparing stump land 
for the plow have long made this proposition a- serious 
roblem for the holders of logged-off tracts. Although 
much attention has been given to methods and costs ever 
since extensive clearing of agricultural land in this 
country began, the growing demand for good agricul- 
tural lands due to a ready market for everything the 
soil produces at higher prices than ever prevailed 
pefore, has given an impetus to the work of persons 
interested in the clearing of logged-off lands. It is a 
well-known fact that heavily timbered tracts when cleared 
comprise some of the: richest known agricultural lands. 
All that is necessary to place cut-over land on a par with 
good farming land is to clear it of stumps, but the 

xpense and usually obsolete methods adopted have 
proved stumbling blocks. 

It has cost so much money to make these logged-off 
tracts tillable that thousands of acres in various sec- 
tions of the country have remained untouched and con- 
sequently almost useless. Agricultural colleges and 
experiment stations have given considerable attention 
to the subject seeking to devise means of clearing the 
land that would bring the expense down to the mini- 
mum and at the same time provide easier and quicker 
methods. At a time when there is a greater demand 
for rich agricultural tracts, a demand that is partly 
the result of under production of farm products in this 
country compared with the home consumption, more 
attention than ever is being given to devising cheaper 
means of clearing cut-over land. In the South and 
Northwest and in other sections of the country many 
of the large lumber companies are now Clearing off 
their holdings on which stumps remained for years, 
and offering these to settlers who are eager to buy 
land that produces fine crops. Some of the lumber 
companies are not only clearing the tracts but con- 
ducting farms to ascertain for the settlers just what 
crops are best for that section, and those which will 
not pay. ~ 

All these conditions have brought out renewed 
efforts for cheap and efficient methods of clearing 
logged-off lands, and many manufacturing companies 
have been giving considerable thought to the solution 
of the problem. One of the developments of these 
efforts within the last two or three years which per- 
mits a change in policy of the large holders of cut- 
over lands is the successful perfecting of land clearing 
machinery, which can be used for pulling the stumps, 
skidding them to the machine, placing them in large 
piles and which permit the clearing of several acres 
at one setting of the machine. 

With such a development in the machinery world it 
looks as if the days of hand clearing of land, which 
is slow and expensive, will soon belong to the past. 
Efficient and economical methods of providing new 
land fit for settlers are urgently sought and must be 
met inasmuch as the cry of the high cost of living 
increases instead of diminishes, and ‘‘ back to the soil’’ 
movements have proved to be anything but a fad. 
Real estate companies are constantly on the search for 
large desirable tracts which they can subdivide .and 
sell to farmers, and the time is not far distant when 
the cut-over lands will not only afford a possible 
answer to this demand, but these acres will have to be 
org and cleared off whether methods are cheapened 
or not. 

_As it now stands there are thousands of acres of 
logged-off lands which have been lying idle for a period 
of from 10 to 20 years, during which time nothing 
but ferns, underbrush and evergreens have grown, and 
in this condition the land has yielded nothing to the 
owner, very little in taxes to the State and are a draw- 
back and a menace to the nearby community. With 
the development of land-clearing machinery this con- 
dition will undergo a change, and these tracts which 
are generally extremely fertile will be made ready for 
the plow. Most of the land-clearing machines now 
manufactured are independent power-unit affairs, each 
machine complete in itself and portable over rough 
ground or swampy sections. Some of the machinery 
companies are giving so much attention to the manu- 
facture of this kind of machinery that they have 
mechanical experts they send out into the extensive 
cut-over land sections to demonstrate the machines and 
show how cheaply and effectually land may be cieared. 
One of the concerns now finding a large and growing 
demand for this sort of machinery is the Clyde Iron 
Works, of Duluth, Minn:, well known in the lumber 
industry as a manufacturer of hoisting engines and 

derricks. This company has put out a line of ma- 
chinery that will enable many lumber manufacturing 
companies to prepare their cut-over tracts for farm- 
ing purposes at very low cost and to sell them to 
settlers at a good price, not only turning what is now, 
in many instances, a dead loss into a matter of profit 
t providing the country with thousands of acres 
upon which fine and extensive crops may be grown. 


CALL FOR WESTERN WOODS FROM 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


One of the commercial agents of the Department of 
ommeree and Labor reports that a business firm in 
the United Kingdom would appreciate communica- 
tions from shippers of Pacific coast white and sugar 
pine, Oregon pine and Montana larch. The name of 
the firm can be identified at the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor by mentioning No. 9708. Sealed 
Proposals for furnishing about 380,000 feet, board 
Measure, of yellow pine and oak lumber, and doors and 
Windows will be received at the office of the United 
tates Engineer, Customhouse, Memphis, Tenn., until 
October 26, Information may be obtained from E. M. 





Markham, Major, Engineers, at Memphis. One of the 
American consuls reports that a firm of explosive 
manufacturers in his district has requested to be put 
in touch with dealers in wooden pipes: in the United 
States. The firm advises that it might have an ex- 
tensive use in its factory for wooden piping and 
believes the kind required is manufactured in the 
United States. The identity of the concern may be 
had at the Department of Commerce and Labor by 
mentioning No. 9682. 


ANOTHER ARGUMENT IN FAVOR OF 
THE WOODEN BOX. 


The Railway and Engineering Review of Chicago has 
been running a series of articles on the growing cost of 
maintenance of equipment, and in the forty-seventh 
article of the series, recently published, took up the ques- 
tion of damage to freight cars. It published a half 
dozen pictures: showing damage to the ends of cars as 
a result of shifting of lading. The one reproduced here- 
with is by no means the worst of the lot, but. merely a 
typical one. 

It might be pertinent to inquire what would have 
happened to the contents of the boxes loaded inside the 
car if they happened to be of corrugated board or fiber 
instead of being substantially built of wood. It is possi- 
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END OF BOX CAR DAMAGED BY SHIFTING OF LOAD. f 


ble that even a wooden box would have been damaged in 
such an extreme instance, but the article accompanying 
these pictures tends to show that such damage to freight 
cars is becoming very common. This being true the 
shipper who uses any but the most substantial container 
for his merchandise is going to have a dissatisfied cus- 
tomer at the other end of the haul, even though he suc- 
ceed in getting his claim for damage paid promptly by 
the railroad. 


CLEANING UP THE RIVER. 


A few years ago some bright young cheap figured 
out that the lumber operators on rivers had left enough 
sunken logs to pay him to make a business of getting 





this timber at so much per log and selling it to the’ 


nearest sawmill at a profit. This operation started in the 
upper Mississippi and was profitable. It was carried on 
in the Caleasieu and Sabine Rivers and now is being 
worked at Pascagoula, Miss. The work not only deepens 
and widens the channel of these rivers, but the man that 
has a log market that las not faded away is benefited 
by the operation, and the operator who, with a long 
pike pole and other equipment, does the work accumulates 
a nice profit. 





til 


CRUISERS COMBINE FORCES IN SOUTH 


When two expert workmen in the same line of trade 
join hands the result is a combination of this knowl- 
edge and skill which produces a product of the great- 
est efficiency. This is the logical outcome of the recent 
partnership of J. H. Stewart and W. E. Lewis, timber 
cruisers and topographers of land. They were brought 
up in the northern forests and-have been following 
this business many years. Recently they moved to 
Jacksonville, Fla., where they combined their forces 
under the firm name Stewart & Lewis. This week 
they are making their bow to the readers of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN through the advertising col- 
umns of this paper.—[Advertisement.] 
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Dry Hardwoods 


| H. H. Hitt Lumber Company 








Are Still Very Scarce jj 


We are running three band mills full 





blast in the hope of accumulating some 
small surplus dry lumber. 

We don’t want to disappoint you; 
therefore please anticipate your re- 
quirements as far ahead as possible for 


Tennessee Valley Hardwoods 
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Dry Band Sawn Lumber | 


lcar 3-4 Com, & Bet. Qtd. White Oak. 
lear 8-4 Com. & Bet. Plain Red Oak. 
15 cars 8-4 Sound White Oak Dimension. 
3 cars 3-4 Com. and Better Red Gum. 
8 cars 4-4 Common Red Gum. 
30 cars 4-4 1st and 2nd Sap Gum. 


Oak Timbers, any size, to order. 





STEWART-GREER LUMBER CO. 
us: Ht eam, Seabee 














Lumber Shed Construction. 


Met L. Saley’s new book. Covers every phase of shed 
construction and other buildings used in connection with a 
retail yard, with plans and illustrations. Has 176 pages 
printed on a high grade sepia paper, dirably bound in 
Russian linen. Sent postpaid anywhere in the United 
States, Canada or Mexico for $1.50 a copy. 


American Lumberman, 
431 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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Mixed Cars, 














“ Mean a Better Assortment of Newer Stock 
with Less Investment and Greater Profits. 














FINISHED MATERIAL ROUGH LUMBER 
Poplar Bevel Siding Yellow Poplar 
Poplar Drop Siding White Oak 
Poplar Mouldings Red Oak 
Poplar Dimension Chestnut, Ash 
Poplar Casing and Base Basswood 
Poplar Ceiling and Partition Maple, Beech 
Poplar Pickets Buckeye, Butternut 


American Oak Flooring 









= Hickory 
"oS. =sé White 


Ask for Prices. 


| American Column 


& Lumber Co., 


St. Albans, 
West Virginia. 














For all kinds of Con- 
struction purposes; also 
POPLAR and other 


‘Timbers sis 
aspecialty, 3: 33 
The Parkersburg Mill, Co. 
PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
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WHITE OAK 
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GF PITTSBURGH “Bg 


We have for 
Quick Sale 
1,000,000 Ft. 


8-4 Sound Wormy 


Chestnut 


Tennessee Soft Chestnut 
good widths and lengths. 













Detailed list and prices upon request. 


Babcock Lumber Co. 


Successors to Pittsburgh, Pa. 







E. V. Babcock & Co. 








— PHONES — 
SEU. 1620 CouRT 
bd ' 


' ” 
PBA 417 MAIN 





<A OR 
YELLOW Pl 


PEOPLES GANK BUILDING, 


Pitts BURGH. PA. 


White Pine 


30 M ft. 2x10 No. 2 Com. 
100 M ft. 1x 6 D. 100 M ft. Ix 8 D. 
80 M ft. 1x10 D. 100 M ft. 1x12 D. 


Inquiries given Prompt Attention. 


Wm. Schuette & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Tell us your needs 
or get our prices 
on these items of 
a 


40 M ft. 2x12 No. 2 Com. 











Allegheny Lumber Company 


Ad, £. ct 8 and Wah '} I, 8 


WHITE and YELLOW PINE, HEMLOCK 
WEST VA. SPRUCE and HARDWOODS 


Write for Quotations. 














PITTSBURGH, PA. 











J. C. Donges Lbr. Co. | W. VA. SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS. 


NORTH CAROLINA AND 
VA. YELLOW PINE. 


Wholesale Lumber 
Office: 911 Oliver Building, | 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Send us your orders and inquiries 





TERHUNE LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Will appreciate your stock lis 
and lowest prices. 





NEWS FROM THE 





HARDWOOD FIELD 











BOOKS ON PRACTICAL FORESTRY 


By C. A. SCHENCK, Director Biltmore Forest School. 





Logging and Lumbering, - $5.25 postpaid. 
Lectures on Sylviculture, - . 2.15 48 
Forest Mensuration. - - - 1.16 us 
Forest Finance, - - - - 68 ia 
Forest Policy, - - - - - 1.90 ne 
Forest Protection, - - - 1.65 


Complete descriptive matter of these books will be sent on re- 
quest. Also catalog of many other books for those interested in 
lumbering and forestry. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 








‘431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 15.—Local lumbermen are oper- 
ating with very limited stocks of logs on their yards. 
In fact some of them say if serious car shortage should 
occur they would be without timber and would be un- 
der the necessity of closing down their plants. 

James E. Stark, of James E. Stark & Co., says that 
his firm is building much larger yards in North Mem- 
phis than heretofore used. Roadways are being con- 


‘structed and the ground is being graded so that lumber 


can be handled in an entirely satisfactory manner. 
The capacity of the yards as enlarged will be several 
times as large as under the old regime. This firm 
confines its business exclusively to the wholesaling of 
hardwood lumber and is not connected with the manu- 
facturing end of the business. 

Definite announcement is made that. the shops of the 
Missouri & North Arkansas Railroad Co. will be located 
at Harrison, Ark., and the company will spend about 
$200,000 on buildings and equipment. 

Building operations during September involved such 
a large total that Memphis led all cities in the South 
for that month. The gain was considerably more than 
100 per cent. The handlers of building material of all 
kinds report an unusually good demand and the indi- 
cations are that, if there is open weather, the amount 
involved in building operations during the remainder of 
the year will be exceedingly heavy. 

The many friends of E. E. Goodlander, of the Goodlander- 
Robertson Lumber Co., are much pleased with the report 
that his condition is considerably improved. Mr. Good- 
lander has been dangerously ill with an attack of menin- 


gitis and his condition at times has been regarded as 
critical. 

W. L. Crenshaw, who sold out his interest in the Bell- 
grade Lumber Co. several months ago, is spending a consid- 
erable portion of his time at George, Miss., where he 
recently acquired a sawmill. He is giving his personal 
attention to preparations for operating this plant on a 
large scale. Mr. Crenshaw has been prominently identified 
with the hardwood lumber industry here for a number of 
years. He is vice president of the Memphis Hardwood 
Flooring Co. and is interested in other enterprises. 

J. B. Wall, of the Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Co., is in 
Memphis. 

Cc. B. Dudley, of the Dudley Lumber Co., has been out of 
the city for several days on business. 

George D. Burgess, of Russee & Burgess (Inc.), is 
expected home the latter part of this week after an extended 
vacation spent in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago 
and other points. He is in Chicago now accompanied by 
Mrs. Burgess. 


THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Oct. 14.—General lumber trade 
continues active. The shortage of cars continues to 
grow more serious, though as yet no great delays are 
being experienced by local shippers, because of the ener- 
getic efforts of the railroads to make the best of a bad 
situation. The movement of logs by the railroads has 
been increasing. Farmers are through with the busiest 
part of their crop work, and are now using their teams 
for moving logs. 

The F. & O. Cedar Works, which started a cedar slat 
mill at Unionville some time ayo, with about 60 oper- 
atives, reports that the plant is running satisfactorily 
and is securing ample raw material to meet demands. 

The Friedlander & Oliver Co., which exports con- 
siderable quantities of shuttles, reports only moderate 
business being handled. The high ocean freight rates 
are the main factor in curtailing trade in this depart- 
ment, which has been the source of a large consumption 
of persimmon and dogwood trees. 

W. A. MacLean, of the Mosaic Hardwood Co., Louisville, 


Ky., who was in the city last week, made some important 
contracts for material for his company. 

M. C. Ewing, of Ewing & Gilliland, who have been install- 
ing a band bill at Clarksville, has been in Nashville. Mr. 
Ewing says that the plant is about ready for operation, 
and will be running in a few days at full blast. 


E. N. Ralston, secretary of the Ransom Hardwood Lumber 
Co., Hope, Ark., was in Nashville last week. The company 
is owned by John B. Ransom & Co., this city, and Mr. 
Ralston was here to look after business. He reported con- 
ditions satisfactory. in Arkansas, and said there are great 
possibilities for development there. : 








_ IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 

BRisToL, VA.-TENN., Oct. 14.—More briskness is re- 
ported in the lumber industry of this section than at 
any former time during the year and the general belief 
is that business has improved more in the last few weeks 
than it. has since last year. The mills are all running full 
time and. endeavoring to get out as much stock as possi- 
ble while the good weather lasts. This is especially true 
of the small mills that. can do little or nothing during 
the extremely cold weather. The mills as a rule are fairly 
well supplied with logs, but there is a scarcity of stocks 
on the yards, due to the heavy shipments of the last few 
weeks and the fact that so many mills are oversold. 

Buyers were more numerous in Bristol and this section 
last week than for some time and stock is moving well 
at slightly better prices. The buyers are all optimistic 
as to the outlook for business. 

A’ saw mill is to be established at Suffolk, Va., by the 
Cramer-Truitt-Dill Lumber Co. The new plant will have 
a daily capacity of over 50,000 feet of stock. 

Railroads in this section report the. heaviest traffic for 
several years. There are plenty of evidences of prosperity. 
The Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co. this week sold iron 
to the extent of $1,250,000 from its Bristol yards, which 
it has held since 1904, and it is understood that the steel 
rolling mills and iron furnace, employing several hundred 
men, which have been idle four years, will start at once 
in view of the improvement in the iron market. 


QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 15.—The lumber industry 
continues very active, many of the big hardwood yard- 
men accepting business only at advanced prices and 
cannot promise prompt shipment on anything not in 
stoek at the present time. This is only a precaution 
that seems fully justified in view of the general short- 
age that prevails in hardwoods all over the country, 
For some months it has been a very difficult matter 
for wholesalers to buy desirable stocks and many items 
are not to be had in sufficient quantities to justify sales 
at any price. The scarcity of lumber does not enter alone 
into the difficulties of procuring it, but the car shortage 
which is growing into a real car famine is cutting a 
figure in the securing of shipments from southern mills 
as well as much delay in outbound business from here, 
There is not an item on the list that is not strong. 
Plain oak as usual is most in demand and quartered oak 
is going well. Poplar shows some improvement in high 
grades, the low grades selling readily as are also the 
same grades of cottonwood and gum. Thick ash is in 
demand and very scarce. 

The yellow pine and cypress dealers are doing a 
fine business especially the former. Much complaint is 
heard among the retailers over the difficulty. in securing 
stock which results from the car shortage as well as the 
fact that nearly all of the yellow pine mills are over- 
sold, many of them getting out much export and rail- 
road material contracted for long ago and duplicate 
orders being constantly received at top prices. Whole- 
salers are having their troubles in supplying their cus- 
tomers and the demand from the consumers continues 
just as strong as ever due to the very heavy building 
season. Much new work is being started. It is ex- 
pected that yellow pine will be in strong demand all 
winter in this section. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 

CoLUMBUS, OHIO., Oct. 14.—The car situation is still 
the ruling factor in the market and delays of shipments 
are common. Prices are still ruling firm and are in- 
clined to advance in the face of rather heavy buying of 
both yellow pine and hardwoods. As a whole the tone 
of the market is good and the prospects bright excepting 
the car situation. 

Advances in prices and stiffening of present quotations 
were the rule last week. Concessions off the list price 
are a thing of the past and there is little difficulty 
in getting the list. What is necessary to show the 
purchaser at this time is the ability to ship in a reason- 
able time and business can be easily secured. 

The movement of lower grade hardwoods is still good 
and sound wormy chestnut sells especially well. In fact 
all grades are moving well and accumulations of stocks 
are unknown. Dry stocks in the hands of mill owners 
are light and while every effort is being made to in- 
crease them, the steady sales are keeping them down. In 
yellow pine also stocks are scarce and the demand is 
steady in all sizes and grades. 

Retailers are purchasing jonly for immediate needs and 
do not want to load up 6n high-priced stocks for the 
winter. Manufacturing establishments also are buying 
well and many of them are trying to cover, fearing a 
more pronounced car shortage. On the whole the volume 
of business is satisfactory. Collections are better and 
the general business situation appears to be improved. 
Factories engaged in manufacturing furniture, imple- 
ments, automobiles and carriages are in the market for 
good stocks. Transit cars are going as fast as they 
arrive, at almost any price. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Oct. 15.—The mills in this section 
are being operated on full time. Manufacturers as well 
as retailers say that business has been exceptionally good 
for a presidential year and in fact as good as or better 
than last year. Orders and inquiries are coming in 
nicely and collections are reported good. Logs are more 
plentiful than they were a month or so ago although 
prices remain stiff. The general opinion of lumber 
manufacturers as well as dealers is that trade will re- 
main active all fall and winter. Sash and door men are 
well pleased over the outlook and one large concern 
states that trade this season has broken all records. 

The large box factory and sawmill of Lieb & Artman, 
which was recently moved from Rockport, Ind., to Me- 
tropolis, Ill., is now in operation and Mr. Artman, who 
has charge of the mill, says business is good. 

The box factory of the McFerson & Foster Co., this 
city, is being operated on full time and M. W. Foster, 
the manager, says that business is as good as one could 
expect for this time of year. : 

Albert Starbuck, owner of a sawmill at Petersburg, 
Ind., was a recent visitor in Evansville and reported his 
plant being operated on time. He says the business out- 
look is good. 

The veneer plants in Evansville, Tell City, Jasper, and 
New Albany are being run full time and the manufac- 
turers say business has been good for the last few 
months. The plant of the Evansville Veneer Works is 
especially busy. and Manager Charles Talge says he is 
well pleased over the outlook. 

Charles A. Wolflin, of the Wolflin-Luhring Lumber 
Co., says the yellow pine trade in Evansville is good 
and the planing mill business is especially good. All the 
planing mills are running full time. 


Hub and spoke manufacturers, as well as cooperage 
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manufacturers, say trade is fairly good and as a rule 
most of these plants are being operated on full time. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


LouISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 15.—Building operations: in 
Louisville for Septenmtber exceeded those for the same 
period in 1911 by a handsome margin, according to a 
report just issued. Operations to the value of $348,000,- 
were begun recently, compared to $198,000 for Septem- 
ber, 1911. This is a gain of 68 per cent. Early opera- 
tions in October indicate that this month also will be 
much better than the same one in 1911. Permits in 
excess of $300,000 were taken out during the first half 
of October. 

Two hundred additional men have been put to work 
at McRoberts, Ky., the new industrial city on Wright’s 
Fork. The laborers will be worked largely in the for- 
ests, cutting timber to supply the big mill at McRoberts: 

Thomas KE. Trinnel, formerly of the Penn Lumber Co., 
of Georgetown, Ky., who recently was appointed receiver 
of Parsons, Ricketts & Offutt, has taken over the interest 
of the latter in the retail concern. Mr. Trinnel will 
endeavor to revive the retail lumber company. 

The big sawmill of the Broadhead-Garrett Lumber 
Co., of Clay City, Ky., has sawed out of logs and will 
be closed down until a fresh supply is secured. The 
mill has operated steadily during the last few months, 
with the exception of shutdowns for minor repairs. The 
planing mill will continue to operate. : 

R. H. VanSant, a wéll-known lumberman of Ashland, 
Ky., is one of the incorporators of the Fannin & McCul- 
lough Sheet Mill Co., formed in the Kentucky town with 
a capitalization of $100,000. The company will begin 
operations about November 1, with a force of 300 men. 
The plant of the Ashland Sheet Mill Co. is to be oper- 
ated. 

The old plant of the Tyler Box Co., in Louisville, 
has been put on the market. Both the building at Ful- 
ton and Cable Streets and the equipment will be sold. 
The business of the company has been taken over by 
the Mengel Box Co. J. D. Armstrong is president of 
the concern. 

The W.. H. Gillette Manufacturing Co., of Louisville, 
will enlarge its lumber shed, having taken out a permit 
for its extension at a cost of about $600. The company 
manufactures vehicle stock. 

Governor McCreary has designated November 13 as 
Arbor Day in Kentucky, and has issued a proclamation 
urging all residents of the State to participate in the 
tree-planting. Every county in the State will plant a 
tree at Frankfort on that date. 





WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 


BuFFALO, N. Y., Oct. 16.—The yard of T. Sullivan & 
Co. has been shipping out a large block of brown ash 


, and is also getting in stocks of maple, birch, oak and 
h 


ash. 

The Standard Hardwood Lumber Co.’s new yard has 
been busily engaged in handling a large stock of south- 
ern lumber, shipments arriving in unsual quantities owing 
to bunching of cars. 

A short time ago the Emporium Lumber Co. reported 
beech lumber as .very scarce. The office now reports 
maple flooring at a premium, a great part of the cut of 
its mills being sold several months in advance. 

The McLean Lumber Co. reports trade as fair, espe- 
cially in plain oak. The yard is receiving large stocks 
of that wood as well as ash. Hugh McLean has lately 
been south on business. 

C. C. Slaght is spending a good deal of time away 
from Buffalo looking after the cut of several mills. This 
week he is in Colesburg, Pa., and has also been looking 
after his Adirondack interests. 

O. E. Yeager reports a greater demand for chestnut 
than in some time. His yard is also handling a good 
supply of other hardwoods, including maple, poplar and 
oak. 





A HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 


CapILLac, Micu., Oct. 15.—Hemlock in this market is 
cleaned up much closer than for any other period in 
years. Hardwoods generally are in lighter stock than 
at any time since 1907, and the prospects are for an 
especially good fall and winter trade. 

Cobbs & Mitchell (Inc.) contemplate building a dry 
kiln 24 by 150 feet, of cement and tile. They expected 
to put the kiln up this fall, but were delayed on account 
of getting material together, so it will not be possible 
to put it up until spring. Their flooring plant has 
been undergoing considerable repairs. All of the super- 
structure originally of wood has been removed and 
replaced by cement. This firnr has 2,000,000 feet of 
hemlock logs in the lake which they expect to saw 
before the lake freezes, after which they will cut 
mostly hardwoods. Next year they contemplate moving 
their place of operation, which will necessitate building 
considerable new railroad track. 

The Cummer Manufacturing Co. has had an unprece- 
dented rush of business since its Texas plant was burned, 
it being compelled to supply the trade from the Cadillac 
plant, which was formerly supplied from the Texas 
plant. The Cummer crate is being asked for by shippers 
and commission men for fruit and vegetables and the 
company’s territory reaches throughout the United States 
and even extends to foreign countries. The company’s 
factory has been working overtime for months, and the 
company has been compelled to let some contract work 
to other industries of Cadillac in order to fill the de- 
mands, and still are over 10 carloads behind its. orders, 
with an empty warehouse. 

The Petoskey Block & Manufacturing Co., of Petoskey, 
one of the foremost industries of northern Michigan, 
after an enforced idleness caused by the burning of 
its factory, has started operation again and shipments 





have already been made to various parts of the United 
States, and the concern is now preparing to fill an order 
for Australia. The plant is new from end to end, and 
many new and improved machines have been installed. 
Forty men are employed, and the company is after more. 
The trademark has been changed to ‘‘Wood Welded,’’ 
the former one being ‘‘Petoskey Blocks Go Round the 
World.’’ One feature of the new factory is the 200-foot 
shaft that runs almost the entire length of the basement 
in one continuous line, and from which most of the 
machines get their power. Another new machine is the 
hydraulic press which presses the different parts of the 
block together in a compact mass. 

‘The Jackson Chamber of Commerce has secured a new 
factory in the Jackson Rim Co., which is a branch of a 
New York concern. The stock, however, is owned chiefly 
by local men and is almost independent of the New 
York concern, except cooperation in marketing the 
product. The output of the new company will be con- 
sumed entirely by the six local automobile factories. 
About 25 men will be employed. 

The Boyne City, Grayling & Alpena Railroad Co. is 
building an extension to its lines from Grayling to 
Alpena. The territory through which the extension will 
pass has been difficult to reach heretofore, being quite 
a distance from any railroad line. Permission to cross 
the tracks of the Detroit & Mackinac Railroad in the 
vicinity of Alpena has been difficult to obtain, but that 
will probably be arranged before the line is completed to 
that point. 


‘-LUMBERMEN IN LAND OF COTTON 
MODEST. 


SANFoRD, ALA., Oct. 15.—No, gentle reader, this is 
not a picture of a couple of multimillionaire Chicago 
pork packers, notwithstanding the rotundity of their 
waist and other lines and the contented look on their 
countenances. It is only a picture of two lumbermen, 
away down South where the cotton blossoms bloom. The 
one on the left is J. D. Henderson, president of the 
Henderson Lumber Co., of Sanford, Ala., and the one 
on the right is G. O. Waits, general manager. Both 
gentlemen have an aversion to having their pictures 
in the paper. Mr. Henderson handed the writer a pho- 
tograph of Mr. Waits with instructions to run it in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN without letting Mr. Waits 
know anything about it while on the other hand Mr. 
Waits surreptitiously handed the writer a photograph 
of Mr. Henderson with. similar instructions. The 
only thing to do under the circumstances is to print 
both pictures and then take to the timber, for both men 
are dead shots. 

No lumber company in the South has come to the 
front more quickly than the Henderson Lumber Co. 
It was organized in 1900 by J. D. Henderson, J. C. 
Henderson and G. O. Waits. The company acquired 
a large tract of yellow pine timber and erected a 




















J. D. HENDERSON AND G. 0. WAITS. OF THE HENDER- 
SON LUMBER CO., SANFORD, ALA. 


mill at a point afterwards known as Sanford, now a 
thriving town on the Montgomery branch of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad. -Later another mill of the 
same capacity, 60,000 feet a day, was built. During 
the 12 years of the company’s existence the two mills 
have cut out nearly all the timber in the original pur- 
chase, but the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently chron- 
icled the aquisition by the Henderson Lumber Co. of 
the tract of the George E. Wood Co., at Coryville, Fla. 
A new mill being built at this point with a daily capa- 
city of 125,000 feet will be running by the first of 
the year. 


W.VA. SPRUCE 





Pocahontas Lumber Company | 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office: 
BROOKVILLE, PA. 








Mills: 
BURNER, W. VA, 





S. E. Slaymaker & Co. 


SPRUCE 
HARDWOODS 
HEMLOCK 


Office: Fifth Avenue Bldg. ° NEW YORK CITY 
MILLS: Cass, West Virginia. 


William Whitmer & Sons, Inc. 


Franklin Bank Bldg., PHILADELPHIA. 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


W. Va. Spruce, White 


Pine and Hemlock - 
Longand Shortleaf Pine and Hardwoods 








United States Spruce Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 
Office and Mills - - MARION, VA. 








W. W. DEMPSEY 


Spruce, Hemlock and 
Hardwoods 


Office, Johnstown, Pa. Mills, Seebert, W. Va. 





Hadentine Lumber Co., Inc. 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


SPRUCE and || Annual Cut 200 Million 
HARDWOODS Including 


IN THE SAME CAR. N.C. Pine and White Pine 





Laurel River Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


JENNINGSTON, - WEST VIRGINIA, 





| Tygarts River Lumber Company 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office and Mills, - MILL CREEK, W VA, 





GEORGE CRAIG & SONS 


Spruce, Hemlock 
and Hardwoods 


OFFICE, » PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Cherry River Boom & Lumber Company 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK and HARDWOODS 


Office, SCRANTON, PA. 
MILLS:—Richwood, Camden-on-Gauley and Holcomb, W. Va. 
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White Pine 


WE MUST MOVE AT ONCE: 


lcar 4", and 3 cars 6" “D” Select 

2 cars each 8" and 10* “D” Select 

2 cars 5-4 and 1 car 6-4 “D” Select 

2 cars 4-4 “D” and Better 6 ft. 

4 cars 4-4 “D” and Better 8 ft. 

2 cars each 5-4 and 6-4 No. 2 Shop 

1 car each 5-4 and 6-4 No. 3 Shop 

2 cars 8-4 No. 3 Shop 

4 cars each 5-4 and 6-4x12" No. 2 Common 
4 cars each 6, 8 and 10" No. 2 Common 


Please Write For Prices. 
RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO. 


DRUMMOND, WIS. 


Te 


} --4 


i 
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White Pine 


Enthusiastic customers say we are altogether too conservative 
in proclaiming the merits of the **Ma ‘no’ variety; that we 
should tell the trade that No. | Common ;uns 50% dressing and 

No. 2 Common runs 50% No. | Bam. 

Does this interest you? Will you write us and say “‘show me’’? 


+ AC. Busner 6 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





From IDAHO 
Of the ‘‘Maraschino’’ Variety. 


pee, WANTED 
FACTORY LUMBER 








Western Pine, Spruce—Yellow Pine 
Yellow Cypress—Hardwoods. 
EARLE RANDALL, 


Wholesale and Commission 


313 Putnam Bidg., DAVENPORT, IOWA. 

















RID 


: Most lasting of all Woods 





Florida Cypress Company, 
PENSACOLA, FLA. 











Wanted @“"“ vo 


£.F.Nehon LamberCo. LCllow Pine, Cypress 
Wholesalers Coast Products & Shingles 


Worcester, Mass. 











NATIONAL LUMBER & CREOSOTING COMPANY. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers ofall kinds of ' x 
SOUTHERN LUMBER Tics; Sridee Timbers 
Piling and Poles. 
Equipped for Treatment of Lumber with Various Processes. 
Mills at Galbraith, La., General Office, 
Mansfield, La., Natchitoches, La. TEXARKANA, ARK. 











LUNHAM & MOORE 
OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance. 
Produce Exchange, NEW YORK. 12 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
excelled facilities for negotiating O: i and effect- 
onal te be ees ee 
have Special ent handling Export’ Lumber Shipment. 














THE WALCH LAND CO. | 
LANDS TOWNSITES REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS. 
Head Office, Northern Crown Bank Bldg., Winnipeg, Canada 
Branch Offices: Confederation Life Bldg., ‘Toronto, 
Ont., Cadogan Block, Calgary, Alta., Walter Scott 
Bidg., Moose Jaw,Sask.,Central Chambers, Saskatoon, 
Sask., 123 Pender St., West, Vancouver, B.C. 
Our extensive connections and experience enables us to 
handle your business with safety, economy and dispatch, 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 











TO VISITORS IN CHICAGO: 


To enable your friends in the trade to reach 
you promptly advise the Information Bureau 
of the American Lumberman of your arrival, 
giving your hotel address and probable dura- 
tion of your visit. Inquirers can then obtain 
this information by telephone—Harrison 4687. 











H. H. Foster, of the Wisconsin & Arkansas Lumber 
Co., Malvern, Ark., visited in Chicago this week. 


E. C. Mershon, of W. B. Mershon & Co., of Saginaw, 
Mich., spent a day in Chicago this week, and visited the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN office. 


C. M. Smalley, Chicago manager for the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Co., of St. Louis, Mo., is spending a 
week at French Lick Springs. 


Herman H. Hettler, of Chicago, head of the big 
lumber concern bearing his name, left Tuesday night 
for a short business trip in the North. 


Lester W. David, of the Lester W. David Co., 
Seattle, Wash., was among the week’s Chicago visitors 
and was quartered at the Congress Hotel. 


T. J. Wilcox, vice president and general manager of 
the Linderman Box & Veneer Co., Eau Claire, Wis., 
paid Chicago a brief business visit this week. 


R. R. Blacker, of Manistee, Mich., and Pasadena, 
Cal., arrived in Chicago Wednesday, accompanied by 
Mrs. Blacker, and registered at the Blackstone Hotel. 


Clifford Egan, sales manager of the J. A: Fay & Egan 
Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, dropped off at Chicago this 
week, and reported business very active in their factory. 


Carl Baake, secretary and treasurer of the Wausau 
Lumber & Coal Co., South Holland, Ill., spent a day 
or two in Chicago recently and reported business had 
been good. 


E. R. Wicks, president of the Hilgard Lumber Co., 
of Chicago and San Antonio, Texas, spent several 
days fhe latter part of last week conferring with 
the Chicago office. 


William Widdicomb, of Grand Rapids, Mich., the 
furniture manufacturer, accompanied by Mrs. Widdi- 
comb, spent Wednesday in Chicago and was regis- 
tered at the Congress Hotel. 


Ralph May, of May Bros., Memphis, attended the 
Lumbermen’s Club social session last week, and visited 
a number of his customers. He was gratified with the 
condition of his order book. 


G. W. Richardson, sales manager of the Cole Manu- 
facturing Co., the well known manufacturer of cypress 
doors, at Memphis, Tenn., was in Chicago this week 
on business for-his company. 


Charles S, Keith, of the Central Coal & Coke Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., made one of his semi-monthly trips 
to Chicago this week. He is as enthusiastic as ever 
regarding the business situation. 


Claude M. Sears, of the Edward L. Davis Lumber 
Co., Louisville, Ky., reports aétive conditions in oak. 
His customers are receiving him with a welcome hand 
nowadays, because they need the lumber. : 


Lewis L. Sands of Los. Angeles, Cal., was in Chicago 
this week and paid the .AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a most 
welcome visit. Mr. Sands is in the land business and 
reported that things were humming on the Pacific 
Coast. * 


Charles Brown, of the Hall & Brown Woodworking 
Machinery Co., St. Louis, reports fairly good business in 
woodworking machinery. Their plant has been running 
right along, and he is of the impression that 1913 will 
bring about a big demand for their product. 


John Penrod and Ralph Jurden, of the Penrod Walnut 
Corporation, Kansas City, were in Chicago recently. Mr. 
Penrod reported that he never knew the veneer prospects 
to look so bright as at this time, and the outlook to be 


so favorable for prosperous conditions. «% 
‘ 


M. L. Brown, manufacturers’ agent, with offices in 
the Monadnock Block, Chicago, returned Wednesday 
from a visit to the Wisconsin trade.” Mr.. Brown 
stated that Racine and Kenosha were enjoying an 
unprecedentedly large business at this time. 


George Youle, vice president of the S.. A. Woods 
Machine Co., of Boston, who makes his home on the 
Pacific Coast, dropped off in Chicago for a day. He 
believes that the activities on the Coast will soon bring 
about a greater demand for planing mill machinery. 


L. Schwager, of Schwager & Nettleton, Seattle, spent 
the latter part of last week in Chicago. He reports 
conditions on the Coast as very good—rather better 
than they have been for some time—and he believes 
the next twelye months will bring forth better con- 
ditions in all trades. 


Harry M. Hart, of the American Wood Working Ma. 
chinery Co., New Orleans, La., was visiting with 
President McKelvey of Rochester, N. Y., in Chicago 
this week. They both believe that there is lots of 


business ahead, but it isn’t as active at this minute | 


as it might be. 


John W. Blodgett, of Grand Rapids, Mich., was in 
Chicago this week returning from Eugene, Ore., where 
he had been visiting the plant of the Booth-Kelly 
Lumber Co. He was met by Vice President Kelly of 
that company, who was returning from a trip East, 


James N. West, the Houston (Tex.) lumberman, 
stopped in Chicago this week en route to his home, 
after a trip to New York. He reported that advices 
from the home office indicated a large consumption of 
lumber in Texas, and therefore great activity in the 
sales department. 


C. L. Weeks, of Hunton & Weeks, and Arthur L, 
Holmes, of the Arthur L. Holmes Lumber & Fuel Co, 
Detroit, Mich., were in Chicago this week. They mo- 
tored over but were unfortunate enough to break down 
at South Bend. They stated that conditions in the 
City of Straits were very satisfactory. 


C. D, Johnson, general manager of the Frost-Johnson 
Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., in speaking of trade condi- 
tions, remarked that any dullness that might appear 
in some sections of the country was only due to local 
conditions, and that the general lumber prospects were 
very bright. 


John H. P. Smith, who has been at the Springs for 
an improvement of health, has returned to Cincinnati 
to assist in the closing of the trusteeship of the Hard- 
wood Lumber Co., of Cincinnati. Mr. Smith is in 


very much better health and will shortly take up 


other activities connected with the lumber trade. 


D. E. Kline, of the Louisville Veneer Mills, Louis- 
ville, Ky., accompanied by Mrs. Kline, made a visit 
to Chicago to attend a number of meetings and in- 
cidentally call on some of his customers. He reports 
the conditions in the veneer trade as very much im- 
proved as to volume, but believes there is still plenty of. 
opportunity for better values to prevail. 


8. B. Anderson, of the Anderson-Tully Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., reports that both the lumber and box departments 
of his company are full of orders, and that everybody 
on the job is as busy as possible. Mr. Anderson was 
in the best of spirits, and looked just the same as ever, 
except that there was a little decoration in his button- 
_ : nuff said. He left Wednesday night for New 

ork. : 


J. D. Staples, secretary and treasurer of the North- 
western Cooperage Lumber Co., Gladstone, Mich., 
was in Chicago last Tuesday and Wednesday. Mr. 
Staples said the company was over-sold on maple floor- 
ing and was doing a big trade in cooperage stock 
and veneers. He looked for a continuance of present 
business conditions throughout the balance of the 
year. 


C. B. Allen, manager of the veneer department for 
the Anderson-Tulley Co., of Memphis, Tenn., spent 
three days in Chicago this week calling on the trade 
and stated that his concern was enjoying a splendid 
business at this time. He said that he did not believe 
that the presidential election will hurt business any, 
as he was looking for a continuance of present trade 
conditions. : 


George D. Burgess, of Russe & Burgess, Memphis, 
Tenn., accompanied: by- Mrs. Burgess, has returned 
from a five weeks’ vacation trip. After several weeks 
in Waukesha, he visited New York, and returned to 
Memphis this week. He is enthusiastic over the con- 
ditions in hardwoods and were it not for the inter 
vention of the ghost, car shortage, could see more 
light ahead. 


oe . 
Cc. T. Jarrell, of Humboldt, ffenn., president of the 
National Veneer. & Panel Manufacturers’ Association, 
spent several days in Chicago this week. He reports 
that the fruit package business has been very good 
this year, and the general veneer -business has been 
better: than. for several years, due to the fact that 
the demand is taking practically the production of the 
mills at this time. 


The entertainment provided by the entertainment 
committee of the Lumbermen’s Club of Chicago, which 
was held in the club rooms last Saturday evening, was 
well attended. If the first of a series of entertain 
ments to be given this winter be taken as a criterion, 
jolly good times will be enjoyed by the membership. 
Edward L. Thornton and his committee are to he 
congratulated on their excellent judgment in securing 
talent. 

Frederic T, Boles, president of the Lord & Bushnell 
Co., Laflin Street, south of ‘twenty-second, Chicago, 
left Thursday for a three weeks’ trip to the Pacifie 
Coast. Every year Manager €aldwell of the bond 
department of the Commercial & National Bank takes 
a party of Chicago capitalists ‘on a‘ pleasure trip and 


several times Mr; Boles has;been-asked to join, This 
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is the first time, however, that he felt that he could 
get away from business to participate in a junket trip 
of this kind. 


Howard Dawson, sales manager of Curtis Bros. & 
Co., of Clinton, Iowa, was a visitor the latter part 
of last week to the Curtis Door & Sash Co.’s plant, 
Lincoln and Blue Island Avenue, Chicago. 


H. H. McLeod, who has been recently appointed 
northern Indiana representative for the Curtis Door 
& Sash Co., of Chicago, visited headquarters recently 
and reports that he is doing a good big trade. Mr. 
McLeod is well. known to the Indiana retail dealers 


and makes his headquarters at Indianapolis. 


Among . others who were recent visitors to Chi- 
eago were the following: Col. Cecil A. Lyon, Sher- 
man, Tex.; A. G. Flournoy, sales manager of the Vir- 
ginia & Rainy Lake Co., Virginia, Minn.; F. A. Hol- 
liday, Laramie, Wyo.; 8. J. Carpenter, of the Tre- 


‘ mont Lumber Co., Winnfield, La.; O. O.. Axley, sales 


manager of the Southern Lumber Co., Warren, Ark.; 
George K. Smith, secretary of the Yellow Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, St. Louis, Mo.; R. Sondheimer, 
of E. Sondheimer Co., Memphis, Tenn.; R. B. Good- 
man, of the Goodman Lumber Co., Goodman, Wis.; 
Mr. and Mrs. George L. Gilkey, of Merrill, Wis.; H. I. 
Ruth,.of the Hargrove-Ruth Lumber Co., Poplar Bluff, 
Mo., accompanied by Mrs. Ruth and daughter; and 
William Walker, Portland, Ore. 





HIS EIGHTY-FIRST BIRTHDAY. 

George W. Hotchkiss, secretary emeritus of the 
Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, arrived in New York City this week and on 
October 16, the occasion of his eighty-first birthday, 
received so many congratulatory letters from his 
friends in the trade that he wired the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN as follows: ‘‘ Arrived here the sixteenth. 
Overwhelmed with congratulatory letters. Can not 
reply to all. Kindly express my thanks to my friends. 
Am greatly benefitted.’’ Mr. Hotchkiss’ innumerable 
friends will be pleased to note that he is in. better 
health and that he thoroughly enjoyed his visit to 
the. Panama Canal. 





NO CHANGE IN POLICY. 


W. H. Stark, general manager of the Lutcher & 
Moore Lumber Co., of Orange, Tex., announces that 
there will be no change in the policies of the various 
corporate interests of which, until his death on 
October 2, Henry J. Lutcher from their foundation 
had been the executive head and for many years lat- 
terly the principal owner. Inasmuch as these interests 
practically are in the nature of family affairs, mere 
questions of official titles are so almost wholly nominal 
as to possess little material significance to either 
surviving stockholders or the public. 

Mr. Stark,.who for many years has borne the title 
of general manager of the Orange interests, as well 
as also interested in and an officer of the cypress 
plants respectively of the Lutcher & Moore Cypress 
Co. at Lutcher, La., and of the Dibert, Stark & Brown 
Cypress Co., Donner, La., has had in Fred H. Farwell 
a close assistant at Orange of distinguished capability 
and practically unlimited dependability. The policy 








of these interests has uniformly been in the direction 
of liberality and otherwise of a’ character in which 
the interests of patrons have been a leading if not 
paramount consideration. In this the theory has 
governed that in judiciously subordinating their own 
interests upon.an equitable basis to those of others 
sustaining them they thereby automatically reinforce 
and perpetuate both in a manner and to an extent 
attainable in no other way. In the pursuit of policies 
for which these. companies are noted a spirit of digni- 
field self-reliance on the one hand and congenial 
deference on the other has habitually distinguished 
their attitude toward fellow manufacturers. It also 
has been a policy of these interests steadily and 
legitimately to maintain an equilibrium of qualities 
and prices under all circumstances by refusing to lower 
the one or unduly sacrifice the other. This policy, it 
need not be added, is one that any equally well regu- 
lated competitor upon reflection can hardly fail to 
appreciate or refuse to lend approval. 





PHILADELPHIA WHOLESALER ENLARGES 
FACILITIES. 

George F. Willis, who for a number of years was 
connected with the Clark Bros. Co. as consulting 
engineer, is now associated in a similar capacity with 
the Pearson & Ludascher Lumber Co., of Phila- 
delphia. The latter concern, which is well known as 
a wholesaler and retailer of lumber, has 800 feet of 
frontage on the Delaware River, with a depth of 2,700 
feet, and normally uses about 30,000,000 feet of lumber 
annually for the making of boxes alone. The concern, 
however, expects to more than double its requirements, 
and to meet the demands for handling and storage 
is building three piers each 640 feet long and with 35 
feet of water alongside. One pier only recently has 
been completed. Another movement in this policy of 
expansion will be the construction of a large steel 
planing mill and the installation of the most modern 
equipment for handling lumber. 





A BRAZILIAN LUMBERING OPERATION. 


John P. Harper, whose home is in Little Rock, Ark., 
but who for some time has been located at Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, in connection with timber cruising work for 
the Southern Brazil Lumber & Colonization Co., 
passed through Chicago this week on his way to Little 
Rock, where he expects to locate an office and enter 
the timber cruising and mill appraisal business. Mr. 
Harper brought with him some interesting samples 
of Brazilian pine (Araucaria brazilense), a wood which 
although apparently very heavy seems to work nicely 
and to be very desirable for finish, flooring and most 
of the other purposes for which southern pine is 
suitable. He also brought with him some samples 
of ‘imbuia, a hardwood which grows in considerable 
quantities in southern Brazil and which has many 
points of resemblance to walnut and mahogany. This 
wood, Mr. Harper says, makes fine furniture and is 
much appreciated by cabinetmakers in South America. 
The trees seldom yield more than one 20-foot log, and 
the wood runs an unusual percentage of clear stock. 

The accompanying illustrations show some phases 
of the operations of the Southern Brazil Lumber & 
Colonization Co., and indicate that the lumber busi- 
ness in southern Brazil is not materially different from 


the lumber business in the United States as far as 
manufacturing facilities and equipment are concerned. 

The Southern Brazil Lumber & Colonization Co. has 
been operating its mill intermittently for about a 
year and has accumulated a fine stock of lumber, but 
thus far has shipped very little out, on account of the 
fact that some of its railroad facilities are not yet 
completed. Ira P. Smith, general manager of the 
company, left Sao Paulo recently for Europe and is 
expected in the United States some time in December. 





LUMBER RECEIPTS BY WATER. 


During the week ended October 13 twenty vessels 
brought 7,385,000 feet of lumber to Chicago for distribu- 
tion. The largest individual cargo—700,000 feet—was 
carried by the steamer IJ. W. Stephenson, from Escanaba, 
Mich. The next largest cargo—681,000 feet—was car- 
ried by the steamer Viking, from Parry Sound, Ont. 
; ao by days and vessels for the week were as 
ollows: 


October 7—Str. W. J. Carter, Alpena, Mich., 273,000 
feet; str. Sidney O. Neff, Arcadia, Mich., 222,000 feet; str. 
N. J. Nessen, Marinette, Wis., 350,000 feet; str. Butcher 
Boy, Alpena, Mich., 300,000 feet. 

October 8—Str. Arizona, Charlevoix, Mich., 431,000 feet. 

October 9—Str. Philetus Sawyer, Vans Harbor, Mich., 
375,000 feet. 

October 10—Str. Wotan, Boyne City., Mich., 570,000 feet. 

October 11—Str. N. J. Nessen, Manistee, Mich., 425,000 
feet; str. Susie Chipman, Cross Village, Mich., 230,000 feet. 

October 12—Str. Resumption, Wells, Mich., 250,000 feet ; 
str. A. W. Luckey, Escanaba, Mich., 265,000 feet. 

October 13—Str. I. W. Stephenson, Escanaba, Mich., 700,- 
000 feet; str. Belle Brown, Arthur Bay, Mich., 300,000 
feet; str. Arendal, Menominee, Mich., 210,000 feet; str. 
Viking, Parry Sonnd, Ont., 681,000 feet; str. Viking, Al- 
pena, Mich., 246,000 feet; str. Tempest, Thessalon, Ont., 
355,000 feet; str. M. F. Butters, Bayfield, Wis., 600,000 
feet; str. Albert Soper, Cedar River, Mich., 300,000 feet; 
str. Quickstep, Thompson, Mich., 302,000 feet. 





A POPULAR EXECUTIVE. 


(Concluded from Front Page.) 


is character in the mold and lines of his face, self con- 
fidence in his bearing and, withal, the suavity, joviality 
and other attributes essential to personal popularity. 
It is thus that his friends and competitors alike find in 
him the conventional ‘‘ good fellow’’ and the dependable 
and capable man of affairs. The prestige and estate 
that have accrued to him from a career entirely devoid: of 
adventitious aids of every sort sufficiently justify these 
conclusions and, of course, stamp the subject of them as 
not only successful but ‘‘self made’’ in the best and a 
literal sense. Nor is there anything ever in the man’s 
bearing or speech betraying any hint that he unduly 
worships his creator. He embodies a wholesome endow- 
ment of self respect, however, and his opinions, habit- 
ually matured, not jumped at, while disclosing this, 
denote neither undue self assertion nor other betrayal of 
mere egotism. His business education has been matured 
in an atmosphere.of the keenest business acumen modified 
by the ethical influences of cooperative restraints. From 
this atmosphere his business methods and prestige have 
been absorbed on the one hand and approved by the 
trade on the other. He is of Memphis a Memphian and 
in that character reflects the market that has made him 
and which it is the purpose here to present in its own 
light and upon an eminence along modern commercial 
centers of its own creation. 













































1, Skidding and Loading Brazilian Pine With a Donkey Engine and Homemade Derrick. 2. Some Brazilian Pine Logs. 3. McGiffert Log Loader Operated by Southern Brazilf, § 
Lumber & Color2zation Co. 4. A View of thé Company's Logging Road. 5. A View of Some Wide Pine. 6. Native Thatch Houses and Some Employees of the Southern Brazil 
Lumber & Coloaization Co. oe 45 
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BRAZIL, SHOWING UP-TO-DATE METHODS AND MACHINERY USED SOUTH OF THE EQUATOR. 
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In your search for the most practical 
course in Forestry and Logging for 


your boy, 
— WRITE — 


Wyman’s School of the Woods 


MUNISING, MICHIGAN. 























Saw Mills Designed and Built. 


Plans and specifications pared. Construction supervised. 
First class heavy millwright work. Entire p! aves Ma- 
chinery for complete vnillas Fire loss adjustments. ctical 


sawmill engineer. Can save you re Highest testimonials, 


C. M. STEINMETZ, 2°:9;, Washington, D.C. 
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The newest personification of refinement and safety in Hotel archi- 
tecture in the City. In the center of retail and wholesale district— 
Reached by cars from the Ferry and from the Railroad Depot. 


250 Rooms 185Baths EuropeanPlan Rates, $1.50 up. 
Cafe in Connection tatie piste Dicer aah Wace $1.00 
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PORTLAND, OREGON. 

Nine Stories of Absolutely Fireproof Construction- 
Entire block in heart of business and financial district. 
In appointment furnishings and service presenting stand- 
ard of highest attainable perfection in hotel science. 


725 Rooms, European Plan —Rates $1.50 to $5 per day. 


Multnomah Hotel Co. 


H. C. Bowers, Mgr. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ALABAMA. Salco—The’ South Alabama Lumber Cu. 
has been succeeded by the Saico Lumber Co. 

ARKANSAS. Helena—The Arkansas Veneer Co, has 
increased its capital stock from $20,000 to $40,000. 

CALIFORNIA. Macdoel—Moore & Nine have been 
succeeded by Moore Bros. 

Redding—The Terry Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Redding Lumber Co. 

CONNECTICUT. West Thompson—James B. Tatem & 
Son have removed to Putnam. 

DELAWARE. Harrington—J. P. Masten has been suc- 
ceeded by I. D. Short, of Milford. 

ILLINOIS. Alma—J. N. Embser has been succeeded 
by Charles W. Wilber. 

i or ae H. Rone & Co. have been suceeeded by 
the W. H. Maze Co. 

INDIANA. Ossian—The Beaty & Doan Co. 
business. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—The Ross Chair Manufac- 
are. A has increased its capital stock from $47,000 
ts) a 

Millersburg—Butler g Miller have been succeeded by 
the Millersburg Coal & Lumber Co. 

Millersburg—Collier Peale & Co. ‘have been succeeded 
by the Millersburg Coal & Lumber Co. 

LOUISIANA. Kelly—J. W. Hanchey is out of business. 

MICHIGAN. Birch--The Northern Lumber Co. _ has 
been succeeded by the Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 

MISSISSIPPI. Brandon—The C. E. Cudabac Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the Rankin County Lumber 





is out of 


0. s 
Robinwood—The Robinson Bros. Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by J. J. Baskett, of Hendersonville, Ky. 
Jackson—The B. C. Godwin Lumber Co. and Cyrus C. 
Warren have consolidated and will be known as the 
Warren-Godwin Lumber Co 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. Meredith—The Mills Lumber Co., 
of New York City, has moved here. 
NEW JERSEY. Bloomsbury—The Bioomsbur 
Lumber Co. has been succeeded by William 
Newton—Hart & 
Hart & Iliff Co. 
n = al YORK. East Ashford—Day & Rice are out of 
usin 
Middleport—The George W. Eddy (Estate) is out of 
business. 
New York—The Mills Lumber Co. has removed to 
Meredith, N. H. 
Pinebush—The Circle Bending Co. has been succeeded 
by the Whitten Manufacturing Co. 
Prattsville—Charles A. Plattner has been succeeded by 
G. and C. V. White. 
NORTH CAROLINA. Boonford—The Scutt-Lambert 
Lumber Co., is out of business, 
OKLAHOMA. Grainola—The American Lumber Co. is 
closing out. 


Coal & 
. Rutt. 
Tliff have been succeeded by the 


PENNSYLVANIA. Grove City—The Hercules Spe- 
cialty Co. is out of business. 
Hazleton—The H. F. Bright Lumber Co. is out of 


business. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. Thunder Hawk—The Buckmann- 
Lamb Lumber Co. is out of business 

TEXAS. Brookings—The Brookings Lumber Co. is 
out of business. 

Christine-Jourdanton—The Texas-Mexican Lumber Co. 
is out of business. 
— Illingsworth has been succeeded by John L. 

oyd. 
Kyle—The Alamo Lumber Co. has been succeeded by 
the Wallace Bros. Lumber Co. 

Lemonville—The W. J. Duhig Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Beatrice Lumber Co. 

Nacogdoches—The L. M, Brewer Lumber Co. is out of 
business. 

Paris—The Taylor Lumber Co. has been succeeded by 
~. Carson Lumber Co.; purchasing department at 

allas. 


WISCONSIN. Merrill—The Merrill Handle Works has 
been bought by E. Lee, of Lincoln, Nebr. 

Sheboygan—The W. E. Hildebrand Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Hildebrand Oeil AMERY on Supply Co. 

RITISH NORTH AMER 

MANITOBA. Fox Warren—I. oun yal been suc- 
ceeded by J. K. Hay. 

SASKATCHEWAN. Carnduff—W. E. 
Robertson-Adams Lumber Co. 
ceeled by Johnson Bros. 

Moose Jaw—Hanbury & Cook have been succeeded by 
the Hanbury Lumber Co. 

Rosthern—Sanderson & Thomson have been succeeded 
by J. A. Sanderson. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


ALABAMA. Wylam—The Twin City Lumber & Coal 
Co., authorized capital $10,000; W. D. Caldwell, presi- 
dent; S. E. Grant, vice president and general manager, 
and A. E. Chesterk, secretary-treasurer. 

ARKANSAS. Helena—The Arkansas 
authorized capital $40,000. 


FLORIDA. Jacksonville—The J. Hyde Co. a dea! 
in lumber, etc.), authorized eR $5, 000; J. W. Hyde, 
president; L. G. Hyde, vice president, and R. F, Jantzen, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Tampa—The Tampa Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
authorized capital $20,000; C. C. Sims, president; J. i 
Branch, Vice president; R. G. Holmes, general manager, 
and George W. Booker, secretary-treasurer. 


GEORGIA. Pineora—The International Barrel Co. ~ 
manufacture barrels), authorized capital $100,000; W. 
Stillwell, president; Harry G. Strachan, vice to re 
) i JA *"Brien, treasurer; E. W. Brogden, secretary; 
E. W. Robinson, general manager, and H. P. Fiester, 
engineer. 
ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Thornton-Claney Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $600,000. 
Kewanee—The Kewanee Manufacturing Co., authorized 
— $6,000. 
eru—The W. H. Maze Co (to handie lumber, cement, 
ote), authorized —s. hid 000; Walter H. Maze, Eliza- 
beth Maze and S. E. Pilso' 
INDIANA. Vinesbnes— The ety Novelty Manu- 
facturing Co., authorized capital $10, 


KENTUCKY. Louisville—The Tuite Silo & Tank 
Co. (to manufacture and deal in wooden silos), author- 
age —— $10,000; W. P. Curry, W. C. Curry and 

. B. Curry. 

— he Ross Chair Co., 


Elliott and the 
(Ltd.) have been suc- 








Veneer Co., 


authorized capita! 


LOUISIANA. Alexandria—The Goodnight Lumber ¢ 
Shingle Co., authorized ca) Rt $10,000; John Penni 
president; William F. G vice president and gen. 
eral manager, and William ; ‘Murray, secretary- ~treag. 
ag 
oe Pease-Gilmore Column Co., authorizeg 
captial $15,0 

abow. The Anacoco Lumber Co., nathostens capital 
$160,000; A. G. Wachsen, president; E. Richards, vieg 
president, and B. R. Moses, secretary- RB nns 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—The D. & P. Milling & Syp. 
ply Co., authorized capital $5,000; J. Harry Philbin, Rob. 
ert P. Dunt y_and Archer H. Jarrett. 

Rockville—The Bethesda Ice & Lumber Co., authorizeg 
capital $110,000; pony J. Hunt, John F. Flourney, i 

4 Buhrman, John L. Lewis, Bernard A. Duke, O. Me. 
Cammon, E, H. Bogley and Frank Simpson. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—The Boston Furniture 
Co., authorized capital $100,000; Frank L. Silva, wey 

Wm, ¢ 


Perry, Joseph Paz, jr., Wil liam Rose and 
Andrew. 

Boston—The Merrill Chair & Manufacturing (po, 
authorized capital $200,000; Andrew Case,. Henry R 
French and Charles H. Merrill. 


Salem—The American Barrel Co., authorized capita} 
$6.000; Max McLair, Morris Sacritz and Mayer Katz, 

MICHIGAN. ceeecee — The Charlotte Chair (Co, 
authorized capital $40,00 


MISSISSIPPI. aokeen: ahs Warren-Godwin Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $30,000. 

MONTANA. Ennis—The Madison River Tamper Co, 
authorized gaokiat $20,000; William Wilcox, J. H. Chap- 
man and Edwin M. Lamb. 

NEW JERSEY. Plainfield—The Van Nest Door & 
Lumber Co., authorized capital Lal reg Lewis C. Van 
Nest, Louis "R. Van Nest and Emil yA . Van Nest: 


NEW YORK. nies “ie Albany Forestry Co, 
authorized capital $1,500; Roy Clinton Gulley, Helen 
Lynch Gulley and Alfred Gurdon Gulley, all of this city. 

Brooklyn—The Brooklyn Show Case Co., authorized 
capital $20,000; Israel Offenberg, Leo Offenberg and Leo 
Pockrass. 

Far Rockaway—The Ocean Bay Milling Co. (to doa 
lumber milling pusteete. authorized ca a $2,000; H. 


Stanley Clutsam, I. R. Divine and Frank X. Mulry, all 
of this place. 
New York—The Peerless Woodworking Co. (Inc.) (to 


manufacture lumber, doors, sash, etc.), authorized capital 
$2,000; Isidor Brown, Louis Golembe and Alexander Pass- 
man, ; 

Poughkeepsie—The Mitchell Co. (lumber and _ buildin, 
material), eg capital $100,000; Charles Mitchel 
gig: Bog a vo i John Grubb and Harry C. Barker, 
all o s pla 
‘ Charlotte™The Dryola Veneering Co., authorized capi- 
a ’ 

Jacksonville—The Colonial Land & Lumber Co. (to 
manufacture by-products of pine timber). 

Plymouth—The Sullivan Lumber Co., authorized capi- 
a Re 0; R. H. Sullivan, Lula Sullivan and E. J. 

onklin. 

Wilmington—The Carolina Creosoting Co., authorized 
om sree 000; A. B. Spalding, Thomas W. Pritchard 
an 

OREGON. Albany—The Calapooia Timber Co., author- 
ized capital $250,000; George A. Matthews, James Mc- 
—m and C. C. Carter 

Talent—The Western Cine & Supply Co., authorized 
capital $50,000. ; 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Dovesville—The Fountain Lum- 
ber Co., authorized capital $20,000; W. D, Fountain and 
* BE. Fountain. 

Walterboro—The Savannah Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $150,000. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Pierre—The Simplex Ladder Co,, 
authorized capital $25,000. 


TENNESSEE. Nashville—The W. T. Peter Lumber 
ae authorized capital $30,000; W. T. Peter, W. F. Lamb, 
Be Siler, C. E. Pigford and R. E. Cobb. 
EXAS. Housion—The Dorman Eicke Manfuctuaiy 
co. (to deal in lumber, etc.), authorized capital $10,000 

Houston—The Cole Motor Car Co., authorized capital 
$12,500; J. J. Settegast, jr, A. J. Binz, F. H. Buelow 
= David F. Burks. 

le—The Wallace Bros. eo? Co., authorized capi- 
10, 000; H. C. Wallace, W. P. . Wallace and Charles D. 
Nace. 

Mo Antonio—The Kuntz Co. (to do a wholesale lum- 
ber business), authorized capital $25,000; John J, Kuntz, 
Roy S. Hollingsworth and Peter Kuntz 

Somerville—The Santa Fe Tie & Lumber Preserving 
Co., authorized capital $5,000; W. E. Maxon, A. C. Tor- 
bort and J. W. Keefe. 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—The Deep Creek Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $25,000. 

Elma—The Williams Creek Shingle Co., authorized 
capital $12,000; Ben Kesterson, president; Dr. aa Blair, 
vice president; Jack Rinehart, manager, and A. L. Cal- 
low, secretary-treasurer. 

Fone 4 he Inland Lumber Co., authorized capital 


$10,000 Peterson and E. N. Stenberg. 

Tolt~The her-Bird Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$50,000; F. Fisher, John D. Bird, C. E. Sorensen and 
Thomas Sbird. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Vaughan—The Greendale Collieriés 
(to manufacture gs ag etc.), authorized Capital . 
000; J. E. Griffiths, J. A. Shewey, C. Shewey, 

Kirk and R. K. Morton. 

WISCONSIN. Plymouth—The Western Parlor Frame 
Co. (to manufacture furniture and parlor goods), aut 
ized capital $25,000; George E. Maass, August ‘Albrecht 
and Henry Clemens. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
MANITOBA. Winnipeg—The Phoenix Brick, ‘Tile & 
Lumber Co., authorized capital $150,000; Ellen rit 
Everett Fisher, George Macivor, Sidney Flanders an 
Agnes Metcalfe. 
innipeg—The Winnipeg Cabinet Factory (Ltd), 
authorized capital $60,000. oe. 
ONTARIO. North Bay—The Expanse Lumber 
(Ltd,), authorized capital $160,000; John R. Moffatt, 
Ross McD. Rathay and John M. McNamara. 


ALABAMA. Bay Minette—The Byrne Mill Co. recently 
be = the saw-milling business. 
wood—The Choctowatche Hardwood Lumber © 
recently began the manufacture of hardwood lumber. 
oi among he Oden-Elliott Lumber Co. recently bega? 
business. 
Deca ee eety Robinson & Son have entered the saW- 
milling business 
PR So NONS. Arkansas Bn fad el pew. mill of the 
rayling Lumber Co. en put in 
n—The Memphis Sash & Door Co., with head- 
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garters at Memphis, Tenn., has begun manufacturing 


q h and doors here, 


Warren—The Arkansas Lumber Co.’s mill, which was 
several months ago, resumed operations recently. 
CALIFORNIA. Blue Lake—John Buckley recently be- 
gan the shingle mill business. . 
Fairmead—The Madera Sugar Piné Co., of Madera, is 
establishing a branch yard here. 2 
Forbestown—The Butte Pine & Hardwoods Co. is 
puilding a_mill. : 

Sutter—The Sutter Lumber Co. recently began the 
jumbering business here with headquarters at San Fran- 


Cc . 
FLORIDA. Jacksonville—The Hughes Lumber Co. has 
begun the wholesale cypress and yellow pine lumbering 


ess. 
enborn—The Suwanee Pine Co. recently entered the 
saw-milling business. 
{DAHO. Fish Lake—The Idaho Pine Lumber Co. has 
started the sawmill business. - 


ILLINOIS. Virden—Ross & Sons are establishing a 
; J. N. Ross, Herman Ress arid Charles Ross. 
INDIANA. Milford—The Maple City Manufacturing Co. 


begun manufacturing tables. 
KENTUCKY. Carrollton—A. E. Tandy and Scott Bros. 
are opening a yard. 
Jackson—The Roy Patton Lumber Co. has started 
operating its sawmill near the QO. & K. Junction. 
LOUISIANA. Baton Rouge—The Bienvenu Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. is being organized, 
Florien— Williams & Dean are erecting a stave factory. 
ie—November 1 the Lumber & Builders’ Lardware 
Co, will be opened here by the Smith Lumber Co. 
Ville Platte—The Evangeline Lumber Co. recently 
began the lumbering business. 
MARYLAND. Baltimore—The Chesapeake Manufac- 
turing Co. recently began the manufacture of furniture. 
MASSACHUSETTS. Worcester—Peter S. Gallagher 
recently began the manufacture of interior finish. 
MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—The Bradley Timber & 
way Supply Co. is wholesaling cedar products here, 
with headquarters at Duluth, Minn. 
MISSISSIPPI... Columbia—The J. J. White Lumber Co. 
is erecting a plant here and expects to begin operation 
February 1, 1913. The plant at McComb has been closed 


rmanently. 

Ellisville—The sawmill of the Bostick Lumber Co. has 
been completed and put in operation. 

Utica—The Utica Lumber & Gin Co. has started the 
manufacture of spokes, etc. - 

MONTANA. Homestead—The Homestead Lumber Co. 
has begun the lumbering business 

NORTH CAROLINA. Southport—The Soutkport Lum- 
ber & Timber Co. has started the sawmilling business. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Taylor—The Hutchinson Lumber 
Co. has opened a yard here. 

OHIO. Cleveland—E. P. Ransom has entered 
wholesale and commission lumbering business. 

Columbus—The Powell Lumber Co. has been organized 
by F. Everson. Powell. 

Dayton—H. M. Rowe recently began the lumber busi- 
ness, 

PENNSYLVANIA. Latrobe—The Mackrey. Lumber Co. 
has opened an office here. 

Mechanicsburg—Seidle & Hinkle 
facturing spokes and rims. 

Philadelphia—The Reublinger 
organizing. ‘ 

TENNESSEE. Jackson—John Rose is erecting a ium- 
ber plant and expects to begin operations shortly. 

TEXAS. Milano—The Turner Bros. Lumber Co. 
cently began business. 

teet—The Texas-Mexican Lumber Co. 
business here. 

VIRGINIA. Big Stone Gap—The Stonega Coke & Coal 
Co, has begun the manufacture and the wholesaiing of 
hardwood lumber. 

Petersburg—The Petersburg Rim & Veneer Co., whose 
plant was destroyed by fire last spring, has opened its 
new plant. 

WASHINGTON. Dishman (P. O. Spokane)—The Idaho 
Pine Lumber Co. has entered the planing mill business 
and started manufacturing boxes and retailing lumber. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—The _ Sliger mills, 
which were destroyed by fire recently, have been rebuiit 
and are operating. 

WISCONSIN. Superior — The Daltén-Lowry-Wheeler 
Co. is installing an up-to-date yard. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


.ALBERTA. Calgary—W. H. Cross, of Vancouver, 
contemplates opening an office here to do a general lum- 
ber business. 

Calgary—The Hanbury Lumber Co. has begun the 
wholesale and commission’ lumber business. 

MANITOBA. Winnipeg—The Hanbury Lumber Co. 
has begun the wholesale and commission lumber busi- 
ness, 


the 


have started manu- 


Manufacturing Co. is 


re- 


has begun 


ONTARIO. Smith’s Falls—The Palmer Lumber Co. 
has opened a branch here and will deal in all kinds of 
builders’ lumber supplies, doors, sashes, etc. 





NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ALABAMA. Tuscaloosa—The J. S. Free Lumber Co. 
is building a planing mill. 

CALIFORNIA. Riverside—The A. W. Miller Manufac- 
turing Co. will erect a planing mill, ‘to cost $1,000. 

Standard—The Standard Lumber Co., of Sonora, is 
building a mill here. : 

GEORGIA. Pineora—The International Barrel Co, will 
establish a plant here to manufacture barrels. 

lOWA. Muscatine—The Roach & Musser Sash & Door 
Co. contemplates erecting two large: sheds. ‘ 

LOUISIANA. Baton Rouge—The Bienvenu Lumber & 
ee a cturing Co., recently organized, will establish a 

mill. 

Ovington—M. M. C. and Maurice Hull, of Ovett, Miss., 
‘Will erect a mill here. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Georgetown—Willard. C.. Hardy 
_Will rebuild box factory. which was destroyed by fire 
about a year ago. 

MISSISSIPPI.: McComb—The J. J. White Lumber Co. 
has shut down permanently its plant here and is erect- 
ing a plant at Columbia. ; 

NORTH CAROLINA. Jacksonville—The Colonial Land 

Lumber Co., recently imcorporated, will erect a plant 
to cost $150,000. : 

Winston-Salem—The Thomas R. Riley. Lumber Co., re- 
cently incorporated, will erect mills, dry kilns and, con- 
‘Struct railways. : 

PENNSYLVANIA. Smithfield—M. E. Frazee will in- 
Stall a sawmill and develop timber recently purchased. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. Sioux Falls—The Farley-Loetscher 
Co, will erect a mill 64 by 120 feet and a lumber shed 
60 by 100 feet. . 

% TEXAS. Honey Island—The Texas Lumber. Manufac- 
by ng Co, will rebuild the. dry kiln recently destroyed 








WASHINGTON. Elma—The Williams Creek Shingle 
Co., recently incorporated, will establish a mill on Wil- 
liams Creek, to begin operations December 1. 

Spokane—The Western Wood Preserving Co. 
build a plant to cost $150,000. 

Springdale—-The Phoenix Lumber Co. is replacing the 
mill recently destroyed by fire. 

WISCONSIN. Racine—William Weeks, of 
fll., will establish a yard, investing $30,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. Hope—The Barnett 
Co. will erect a mill on Silver Creek. 
SASKATCHEWAN. Watrous—The Perfection Fanning 
Mill Co. will erect a fanning mill factory to cost $19,000, 
and will manufacture fanning mills, bob sleighs, portable 
granaries, etc. 
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CASUALTIES. 


ARKANSAS. Parkin—The box factory of the Lansing 
Co. was destroyed by fire October 18, entailing a loss of 
$30,000, which is partly covered by insurance. 

IDAHO. Vollmer—The W. J. Ramey Lumber Co. suf- 
fered a fire loss October 7, reaching a loss of $10,000; in- 
surance $5,000. 

INDIANA. Ossian—The sawmill, lumberyards, grain 
elevator and planing mill owned by the Beaty & Doan 
Co. were destroyed by fire recently, entailing a loss of 

25,000; insurance $11,000. 

KENTUCKY. Owensboro—The north wing of the fur- 
niture plant of the Ohio Valley Manufacturing Co. was 
destroyed by fire recently, causing a loss of $40,000; in- 
surance $16,000. 

LOUISIANA. Kinder—The Brice & Sanders sawmill, 
near here, was destroyed by fire October 4, resulting in 
a loss of $10,000; no insurance, 

Mansfield—The Frost-Johnson Lumber Co. lost its dry 
kiln by fire recently, causing a loss of $2,000, which is 
fully covered by insurance. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—-George Helfrich & Sons lost 
their yard and 50,000 feet of lumber by fire October 9; 
loss $40,000, which is fully covered by insurance. 

NEW ‘YORK. Olean—The A. Weston Lumber Co. lost 
its mill by fire recently. The loss is estimated at $15,000. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Hettinger—The shed of the J. A. 
Winkel Lumber Co. was burned recently, entailing a loss 
of $8,000. 

OHIO. Springfield—The plant of the _ Springfield 
Planing Mill & Lumber Co. was damaged by fire recently 
to the extent of $1,200; fully covered by insurance. 

VIRGINIA. Mineral—The planing mill owned by the 
Fredericksburg Lumber Co., together with a lot of lum- 
ber, was entirely destroyed by fire October 2. The loss 
is said to be $2,500 in excess of insurance. - 

WASHINGTON. SBucoda—The plant of 
Lumber Co. was burned October 11, 
$150,000, with insurance of $75,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver— The Vancouver 
Lumber Co. was visited by fire October 10. The loss 
amounts to $40,000, which is fully covered by insurance. 

ONTARIO. Trenton—Gill & Fortune’s planing mill 
suffered a fire loss amounting to $7,000, including 30,000 
feet of planed hardwood flooring. 





The Solution to Your 
Most Perplexing 
Delivery Problems 


Economy, Rapidity & Certainty 
of Making Deliveries 


are assured you to a greater degree 
in the Lansden Electric than any 
other make of truck. Tell us what 
your horses are doing and we will 
show you how the Lansden Electric 
trucks will replace them at actual 
clean-cut savings in money that will 
agreeably surprise you. 
The Lansden is builtin all sizes of 750, 1000 lbs. and 
1, 2, 3,334 and 5 tons capacities, and equipped with 
Edison storage batteries. Write Dept. “K” for liter- 
ature concerning trucks suitable for Lumber trade, 


(Ze Lansden G ompany- 
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TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


-Argument Begun for Dissolution of Company. 


_ ATLANTA, GA., Oct. 15.—Argument was begun last week 
in the United States circuit court of appeals for this dis- 
trict on the demurrer filed by the American Naval Stores 
Co. to the suit brought by the Government for the dissolu- 
tion of this company. The circuit court of appeals is sit- 
ting here. The demurrer is to the legality of the suit, and 
the gee for the court of appeals to decide is whether 
the Government’s suit is legal and whether it shall be heard 
in the United States court at Savannah, Ga., where the 
suit was brought. The question whether the American 
Naval Stores Co. is to be dissolved will not be entered into 
by the court.. After the argument the demurrer was taken 
under advisement and a decision will ‘be rendered later. 
The American Naval Stores Co. is chartered in West Vir- 
ginia and has its principal offices at Savannah. According 





~ ONAZN>D 


not to break or 
Will not freeze or get out 
Dermanent,- Cheap as wood. 
Delta Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
80 Church Street, 





New York. 





to the suit this company controis 75 per cent of the Ameri- 
can production of turpentine and rosin, and the charge is 
made that it fixes the prices of these products at whatever 
figures it chooses. The Government alleged that the com- 
pany is a monopoly existing in restraint of trade, and on 
this ground began: the dissolution suit. This proceeding 
is very similar to the suit filed against the Standard Oil Co. 


__ DELMAR, DEL.» Oct. 16—The creditors of, the Delmar 
Lumber Manufacturing Co. he a meeting October to 

eonsider buying the plant here and at Havre de Grace. TUCKER DUCK & RUBBER Co., 
Creditors state they do not propose to allow the plants te Write for Prices. FT. SMITH. ARK. 
be sacrificed at one-half their value, but if necessary, in- > 
tend to buy them and operate same to protect their claims 


TENTS “covers” 


Fish Brand Slickers 
Sandals, Overgaiters and Leggings. 





to the fullest extent. A‘ committee was appointed to ap- 
praise the plants and decide how high creditors can afford 
to go in making a joint bid for the properties. 

NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Oct. 16.—Willia.a H. Crabb & 
Co., who have been operating the box shook factory for- 
merly run by White, Frost & White, on Tonawanda Island, 





Warren Comoe Kole) a Oey 


filed a be rage ae  meoraae Ay ag a giving - _-64~— Sole Manufacturers of the Famous 
liabilities as : and assets as ,043. James P. 5 48 P : 
Mackenzie, the receiver, will continue the business until the ; nee Sager Patent Axes 
creditors have been satisfied, when control of the mill will wy Si and Highest Quality 


t to W. H. Crabb & Co. 
Re Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 


Right Quality Right Prices 
WARREN, PA.,U.S.A.. 


MARIETTA, GA., Oct. 16.—C. E. Henderson has filed a peti- 
tion in bankruptc, 


< 


th Write Us. 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO, Oct. 16.—H. S. Buskirk has been ap- 
pointed receiver for he General Lumber Co. 








ELSMERE, DeL., ( . 16.—The Wilmington Wheel Manv- 
facturing Co. has fii 1 a petition in bankruptcy. 








PLyMouTH, WIs.. Oct. 16.—The Plymouth Veneer Co. 


" A NEW BOOK OF PLANS 








has filed a volunt:ry petition in bankruptcy, giving lia- 
bilities as $38,801 4nd assets as $63,704. < 
“Construction of Dwelling Houses 
and Bungalows,”’ just off the press; 215 
TIMBERLAND SALES. pages. Plans and specifications of 
houses and bungaiows, and descrip- 
The Norman Lumber Co:, of Holly Ridge, La., recently tion of different kinds of construction 


bought 7,000 acres of timberland northeast of Rayville, 
from .the Calhoun Lumber Co., at $12 an acre. Of the 
amount involved $10,000 was paid in cash and the re- 
mainder is to be paid within five years. 


The - Weaver-Loughbridge Lumber Co.,_ of Boyd, Fla., 
bought 6,000 acres of timberland in Taylor County, from 
U. Potts, of Perry. The consideration was given as $100,- 


material. -Specifications and plans 
for each building and estimate of cost. 
Bound in stiff cloth covers, $1 post- 
paid. Send for our catalog of books. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, © 
4, 431 South Dearborn $t., CHICAGO, ILL. ff 
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|| (TRADE MARK REGISTERED) | 


The Rope with the Red Strand. 





OU consumers are not so much 
interested in the reasons why 


an article is good, as you are in the | 
I fact that it is good. u 
1 For over twenty-five years . ] 


Hercules Wire Rope 

















~ has demonstrated its ability to suc- 7 
cessfully perform all logging opera- 
tions. 
ul It has afforded the unusual u 
fl strength and elasticity to handle all ] 
loads and withstand all shocks, and 
LC in addition it has had the toughness > 
0 and flexibility to make the neces- 0 
| sary sharp bends without fracture. 
| There are reasons why Hercules 
rope has given such exceptional ser- Tl 


vice, but the best way to prove it is 
by actual use. 


ee 
—— 


. Give Hercules rope a trial and u 
if you appreciate reliable and eco- 
nomical service, you will buy Her- 


cules rope in the future. 


U Write for Catalog. u 
Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope 


Company, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


TT New York Chicago Denver San Francisco ‘f] 





























We Save You Money 


ELECTRIC LAMPS 


For window display or store. Special prices 
on Tungsten wire-drawn Electric Lamps. 
Write for special prices for special Voltage Lamps. 


Newman Electric Lamp Co. 
717-721 Syacmore St., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 














Leather 


of Second hand ui ku. Belting 


New Seconds and End Pieces. 
Hinds & Coon, 127520 Pea1st, Boston, Mass. 








{ The Best Business Card | 


for your use and for any man's use who desires the distinction 
of attention to little things is the Peerless Patent Book Form 
Card. It will get close and‘careful scrutiny, and that means 
an audience with most favorable attitude of mind from your 
prospect. 


Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


not only save fifty per cent of your cards, but they are always 
together and get-at-able when you want to hand one out. They 
are always clean, perfectly flat, and 
every edge is smooth and perfect. 







Send for a sample and OUR 
detach the cards one by SMART 
one and 
see for CARDS 
yourself. IN CASE 
Send 

é today. 


POTEEL COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH. PA ‘ 
FISHER OUILOING 


cmicaso 


The John B. Wiggins Company 


Sole Manufacturers 


Engravers, Die Embossers, Plate Printers 








HYMENEAL 














tox East Adams Street, Chicago 


y, 








CLIMAX TALLY BOOK. 


Handiest thing for the purpose you have ever seen. Every 
hardwood lumberman should have one. Designed by a prac- 
tical hardwood inspector who knew what was wanted. 
Bound in sheep, with stiff covers and thumb and finger 
straps. Size of book, closed, 44%x8%4 inches. Price per 
copy, 75 cents; six copies,-$4; twelve copies, $7.50. Sample 
pages free. Published and for sale by the 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 





Gruber-Dseyer. 


ABERDEEN, S. Dak., Oct. 16.—Roger Gruber, manager of 
the Moreau Lumber Co.’s yard at Isabel, and Miss Ragna 
Dseyer, of St. Paul, Minn., were married here recently. 
After a wedding trip they took up their residence at Isabel. 





Chowning-Mapes. 


SHELBYVILLE, Ky., Oct. 16.—George S. Chowning, presi- 
dent of the Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
and Miss Catherine Belle Mapes, of Kansas City, were 
married October 5 at Kansas City. Following the ceremony, 
the couple left on a long honeymoon: in California and other 
western points. They will be at home to friends in Shelby- 
ville early in November. 





Cress-Mather. 


Announcements have been received of the marriage of 
John D. Cress and Mrs. Mildred Mather, which was solemn- 
ized at Oak Park, Ill., October 5. Mr. Cress for a number 
of years has been one of the staff photographers of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, residing at Chicago, but recently 
removed to the Coast, where he is connected with the Pa- 
cific coast department of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, with 
offices at 1040-1041 Henry Building, Seattle, Wash. Mr. 
and Mrs. Cress will be at home in Seattle after October 12. 


OBITUARY 


William W. Rathbun. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Oct. 16.—“The best yellow 
salesman in the Cleveland district is gone.” hese words 
expressed by a prominent Cleveland lumber dealer when 
the sad news was received of the sudden death of W. W. 
Rathbun, of this city, showed the feeling of not one, but 
many, of the local dealers in the loss of one of the local 
lumber fraternity. 

William W. Rathbun, of this city, died at Mt. Clemens, 
Mich., Sunday evening. For a long time he had not been 
in the best of health and last week he was prevailed upon to 
go to Mt. Clemens with Mrs. Rathbun and take the baths. 
Sunday evening he was himself until after his lunch, but 
suddenly became ill and died of apoplexy within an hour. 














ine lumber 





THE LATE WILLIAM W. RATHBUN. 


Mr. Rathbun was born in Peoria, Ill, 47 years ago. He 
came of a hardy western stock and from the time he was a 
small lad traveled much and had many experiences. From 
Alaska to Australia and the Fiji Islands as well as all over 
the western part of the United States Mr. Rathbun worked 
his way, making and losing several fortunes but always 
coming back with a smile. While in the West Mr. Rathbun 
became connected with a number of lumber operations and 
eventually became interested in an inspection organization 
on the Coast. Before coming to Cleveland he was connected 
with the Big Four Lumber Co., of St. Louis. In 1905 he 
determined to make Cleveland his home and, coming to this 
city, engaged in a general lumber commission business. 
From that time he has prospered and built up a substantial 
business in all lines, but particularly in southern stocks, 
having connections with a number of the best mills in the 
South. During his business career in Cleveland Mr. Rathbun 
made a number of close friends. He-was a member of the 
Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers, and of Hoo-Hoo, and 
from the time of its organization had acted as secretary of 
the Cleveland Lumber Club. Mr. Rathbun married Mrs. 
Mary Demming, of Buffalo, on, January 8, 1910, and their 
short married life has been a most happy union. Besides 
as widow he leaves two sisters and two brothers in the 

yest. 

The Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers upon receiving 
news of the death of Mr. Rathbun appointed a committee to 
meet the remains at the depot and conduct them to his late 
residence. At a meeting called Tuesday a committee was 
appointed to draft suitable resolutions upon the death of 
Mr. Rathbun and it was decided to attend the funeral serv- 
ices in a body. The funeral was held from the late residence 
of the deceased, in Inglewood Terrace, Wednesday, October 
16. Rey. Woodruff, of Emanuel Episcopal Church, conducted 
the services. The remains were deposited in the vault at 
Riverside Cemetery and later will be interred in the family 
lot in Denver. 





—w 


Samuel M. Jones. 


Morristown, N. J., Oct. 17.—Samuel M. Jones, a former 
Chicago lumberman, died at his home on Miller Road Octo- 
ber 10. Death was due to heart failure. Mr. Jones was 
born in Enfield, Mass., in 1836 and at the age of 20 en- 
gaged in the lumber and grain business at Havanna, III. 
At the outbreak of the Civil War he served as _ staff officer, 
but in 1863 returned to Chicago and embarked in the lum- 
ber business in partnership with Charles R. Barton, with 
interests in shingle and sawmills in Michigan. Mr. Jones 
belonged to many clubs, including the Union and Washing- 


———_ 


ton Park Clubs of Chicago, the Union and New York Cluj 
of New York, the Morristown, the Morris Country Golf ang 
the Morristown Field Club. He leaves one son, Minot Jong 





George W. Barker. 


MILFoRD, MeE., Oct. 17.—George W. Barker, one of the 
best-known lumbermen of the Penobscot Valley, died g 
his home here October 9. He began at the bottom in th 
lumbering business, and in his early years was a 
sawyer, advancing from that to the ownership of m 
that employed 200 to 300 men, and of camps that cut a 
6,000,000 feet of logs annually. He was a veteran of the 
Civil War, he and his father both being members of Maine 
regiments. He is survived by his wife and a son, who 
=— the sawmill business here of George W. Barker ¢ 

on. 





Edward R. Phinney. 


Sacinaw, Micu., Oct. 16.—News was received here Octo. 
ber 13 of the death of Edward R. Phinney at Sea 
Wash., for many years a member of the lumber firm Phinney 
& LaDue, this city. During the seventies the firm operated a 
shingle plant and oar factory, filling large contracts for 
supplying the British navy with oars. For the last sever) 
years Mr. Phinney has handled shingles at Seattle, He 
was postmaster at Saginaw under President Harrison, fe 
= hed years old and is survived by his wife and om 

aughter. 





Otto Knoop. 


New ORLEANS, La., Oct. 15.—Otto Knoop, 
the Otto Knoop Lumber & Realty Co., died at his home jy 
this city October 11, at the age of 75 years. Mr. Kn 
was born in Holstein, Germany, and came to New York gt 
the age of 17, sailing a little later for the Gulf coast. He 
settled at Pascagoula, Miss., and built up a shipbuilding 
business. After 12 years he moved to New Orleans and 
purchased an interest in the Samuels & Oliver Lumber 
Realty Co. A year or two later he gained control of the 
entire concern, renaming it the Otto Knoop Lumber & 
Realty Co. His wife and three sons, Harry D., Theodor 
M. and George E. Knoop, survive him. 


president of 





Mrs. George H. Dilks. 


RICHMOND, IND., Oct. 16.—Mrs. Ethel Woodward Dilks, 
wife of George H. Dilks, a well-known wholesale lumber 
dealer of this city, died at her residence September 9. She 
was 30 years old and besides her husband leaves a daugh- 
ter 3 years old and an infant 6 weeks old. Interment was 
made here September 12. 





Charles R. Forrest. 


HARTFORD, CONN., Oct. 16.—Charles R. Forrest, 70 ye; 
old, died here October 6. He was a director in the Cae 
necticut River Lumber Co. and the American Type Founders 
Co., a member of the University and Yale Clubs of New 
York, the Hartford Club, the Republican Club and the Hart- 
ford Golf Club. : 





George P. Leggett. 


HEMPSTEAD, ,N. Y., Oct. 17.—George P. Leggett, for 
president of the Nassau Lumber oo this ee and . ae 
ber of the Lumbermen’s Club of New York City, died at 


his home here October 6. He was. 55 years old and a son 
of James Leggett. : 





Daniel W. Day. 


MILLBURN, N. J., Oct. 17.—Daniel W. Day, a retir 
lumberman of Summit, died here October 8, at the tone 
of his daughter, Mrs. William M. McCullum. He was one 
of the founders of the First Methodist Church of Summit. 


J. B. Poor. 


PITTSBURGH. Pa., Oct. 17.—J. B. Poor, 90 years old, a 
prominent lumberman of this vicinity, died September 30 
from heart failure at the residence of his daughter, Mrs. 
Edward Munn, 6024 St. Marie Street. 


BPD D DL DDO 
Ely Smith. 
Derroit, MICH., Oct. age | Smith, an old-time lun- 


berman, died at his residence, 600 Sheridan Avenue, Septem- 


ber 30. He is survived by his widow and their son, Ray- 
mond. 








Mrs. Kate Hutchinson Pollock. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 15.—Mrs. Kate Hutchinson Polloc 
wife of B. H. Pollock, of the B. H. Pollock Lumber Oo 
this city, died October 11. The remains were taken to 
Burlington, Iowa, for interment. 





Theodore F. Dinkel. 


NEw York, N. Y., Oct. 15.—Theodore F. Dinkel, 48 years 
old, vice president of the Dinkel & Jewell Co., and former 
Soe —_— of Tarrytown, died at Cornish Flats, N. H., 

ctober 6. 





Mrs. Louisa E. Methudy. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 15.—Mrs. Louisa E. Methudy, the 
wife of Leopold Methudy, the well-known lumberman, died 
October 11, after a long illness. 





‘QUEEN CITY OF THE PLAINS. 


_DENVER, CoLo., Oct. 15.—W. H. Esworthy has tendered 
his resignation as president of the Colorado & Wyoming 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, to take effect November 
1. On or about that date Mr. Esworthy will assume the 
management of the Intermountain Lumber Co., at Salt 
Lake City, in which it is rumored he has also acquired an 
interest. James R. Kinghorn will manage the Esworthy 
yard at Fort Collins. 

The Pagosa Lumber Co., whose plant is located at 
Pagosa Springs, in the southwestern part of the State, 
has established Denver headquarters in the First Na 
tional Bank Building. It is probably the largest manu- 
facturer of western yellow pine in the State. David 
H. Cale, former secretary of the Denver Knothole Club, 
is now connected with the Denver office. 

The Denver Knothole Club is already laying plans for 
the entertainment in January, and has also resumed its 
regular Saturday luncheons. 

Clyde L. Bolling, Omaha representative of the Potlatch 
Lumber Co., was a Denver visitor last week. 

W. H. Elder has returned from a trip over the Moffat road 
to look into. conditions along* that line. He says they are 
excellent. The extension of 40 miles from Steamboat Springs 
to Craig will soon be started and an immense amount © 
native lumber is being distributed for the erection of snow 
sheds along the right of way. 

Ww. McEuen, former manager of the Forest Lumber 
Co.'s yard at Sheridan. Wyo.. now owned by the Pioneer 
Lumber Co., has 'gone to Great Falls, Mont., where he will 


assume the duties of general manager for the Holter-Boormal 
Lumber Co. 
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CHICAGO LUMBERMEN’S BOWL- 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





ING LEAGUE. 















Teams. Ww. L. P.C. 
Flettlers ..... cc sees cece cen cecenceeesece 12 0 1.000 
Sash and DOOrs..........eeeeeeeeeeeees 9 3 -750 
Hoo-Hoo ........ eae Be 5 584 
Hardwood Mills ... 5 7 -416 
Paepcke-Leicht .... ee - 5 7 -416 
American Car & Foundry apy 7 -416 
American Lumberman...... pes sions sales 3 9 -250 
CHEStNutS 2... cee eeeeeceveceececevecees 2 10 -166 

Chestnuts. 1st. 2d. 3d. Hardwoods. 1st. 2d. 3d 
Larson ........196 168 181 Arnemann ....143 163 197 
Eager ..---+.-- 120 132 109 BOKOP. .cccccs 2185 160 156 
Grennan ...... 141 195 166 BRORMOLE | ua oreo 0s 177 162 143 
Walker ...,...144 167 124 Parchman ....157 | pt 
McCurdy ...... 181 164 ... J. M. Attley...129 '151 160 
Roedter ......- .. «- 124 Moffatt ....... “ee -» 201 

Totals ...... 782 826 704 TORS jo .00 <5 857 
Paepcke-Leicht. Ist. 2d. 3d. Sash & Doors. Ist. 3d 
Gatler ......... 1 156 Ehrhardt ..... 134 
Doe .. 125 Keane ........ 147 175 
Immel 175 Laufenberg ... 155 
Devors . 139 Garner 2%... 06.38 198 
Margraf 173 Liddell 2.05. 0 150 

Totals . 768 TOA... .. <u 812 

Am. L’b’man. Ist. 2d. 3d. Hettlers, Ist. 2d. 3d. 
Cone ....++-.0- 168 134 Brailsford ....153 176 168 
Martin 170 146 DRE ole ths ete 124 138 156 
Staehlin .. . 160 121 Seifried .......214 151 147 
Matheson ..... 163 150 180 McGrath ......192 173 187 
Darlington ....153 160 141 Swafford ...... 160 221 169 

MetAIS o20 sas 738 808 722 Totals .,....848 859. 827 

Hoo-Hoo. Ist. 2d. 3d. Am, Car & Fdy. Ist. 2d. 3d. 
Masten ....... 186 113 116 Sellars 1388 143 155 
Kozak ........ 16: 132 168 BIBGS? & vi oscse's 173 143 151 
Wagner ....... 137 160 209 Johnson ...... 139 198 169 
Ludnow ....... 131 153 147 Coleman ...... 174 155 146 
G, Attley ..... 185 182 176 Geddes ....,..165 124 140 

MGIB: 0:65 oes 803 «740 816 Totals «660%. 789 763 761 





SMALL-GRAIN YIELD ABOVE THE AVERAGE. 


ARLINGTON, OrE.—The yield of small grain has been 
somewhat above the average. ‘The farmers have received 
ood prices for their products, and while they have not a 
ed surplus of money on hand for investment some of 
them are building homes in the city and a few will invest 
in automobiles. Our stock is of the same usual volume and 
quality, and for the last three months we have been hav- 
ing some difficulty in getting our orders filled promptly. We 
have added builders’ hardware as a side line. 

ARLINGTON LUMBER Co., 
E. J. Clough. 


THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 25. 














Retail trade has been influenced somewhat by the 
marketing of grain, which is bdund later to circulate 
a large amount of money among the farmers. Prepa-' 
‘itl. s ior winter must ke made, which stimulate the 
buying of lumber. Chicago yards report a steady 
continuance of demand from contractors for lumber 
to be used in buildings partly finished. A fair amount 
of new building has been started in the outlying 
districts, which will necessitate considerable lumber 
v ‘ov until snow flies. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
October 12 aggregated 47,303,000 feet, against 
45,500,000 feet of the corresponding week in 1911. 
Total receipts from January 1 to October 12, 1912, 
amounted to 1,989,466,000 feet, an increase of 353,- 
068,000 feet over the corresponding period last year. 
Shipments for the week ended October 12 were 
16,618,000 feet, a decrease of 833,000 feet over the 
corresponding week in 1911. Total shipments from 
January 1 to October 12 aggregated 795,914,000 feet, 
166,991,000 feet more than was shipped from Chicago 
during the same period in 1911. Shingle receipts for 
the week show a decrease of 2,043,000 over the cor- 
Tesponding week in 1911, while total receipts from 
January 1 to October 12, 1912, show an increase of 
6,917,000. Shipments of shingles for the week show 
a decrease—3,207,000 in amount—over the same week 
last year, while total shipments show a decrease of 
no over the comparative period from January 

y . 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 


Reported by the Board of Trade. 
Receipts—Week ended October 12. 

















is Lumber. Shingles. 
nis» 4 Guiannitb aa 5s carat 9S ioceto lca Hote 47,303,000 7,328,000 
Bs og oe SC SN Son hese Naan eee 45,500,000 9,371,900 
OBO EN iL A AG shy ko Sead 1,803,000 meshevee 
MeOCTeaSe ....... erry Te eee Le cn sntahns 2,043,000 
Total Receipts J: ry 1 to October 12. 
1912 Lumber. Shingles. 
WI eee ete 1,989,466,000 382,879,000 
SR Ee Sree ore is aint ntwiala’y 5 1,636,398,000 375,962,000 
EY arene oa ara on ee Ma 353,068,000 6,917,000 
Shipments—Week ended October 12. 
1912 Lumber. Shingles. 
ES Se ri Coy wide e,s 16,618,000 3,225,000 
BORs « sinttoie t5 2 wt 4k eee aes ses 17,451,000 6,432,000 
BTCA Re octane saiece en dels ns 833,000 3,207,000 
Total Shipments, January 1 to October 12. 
1912 * Lumber. Shingles. 
Wi terete ees 795,914,000 266,839,000 
bs s VME A Nerd ain gla nieuwe ae eer 628,923,000 284,164,000 
EY ile pater a amie Se pon hres 166,991,000 < aeit Kuen 
PCOEG i occ see soming s stew eles'e aes oven 17,325,000 


Receipts by Water. 
Week ended October 12.......... pied Sun ee bers 3,910,000 feet 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for week ended October 16 were: 





lass— No. Value. 
TIO MRIO0O ia errs ha she heaps od va es eee 9 $ 6,300 
$ 1,000 gnd under § 5,000.2... 0... ..ccsecee. 83 216,900 
5,000 and under “ 5a er 3 207,300 
10,000 and under 25,000............-.000- 28 437,300 
25,000 and under 50,000,..,.....-eeeeeeee 3 414,000 
50,000 and under 100,000............0.006- 5 340,000 
H. J. Patten, 3-story brick stores........... 1 100,000 
TORtQIS: <5 00.0 vccsecccis ami ben 170 $ 1,721,800 
Average valuation for week............+00+ ese: 10,128 
Totals previous week........-..+ -. 189 1,776,180 
Average valuation previous week........-++ «++. 9,397 
Totals corresponding week 1911............ 177 1,414,750 
Totals January 1 to October 16, 1912.....,.7,023 71,129,090 
Totals corresponding period 1911........... 7,365 91,304,420 
Totals corresponding period 1910........... 9,231 70,323,850 
Totals. corresponding period : 71,036,434 
Totals corresponding ‘period 47,662,120 
Totals corresponding period 54,649,620 
Totals corresponding period 54,018,037 


53,058,365 


Totals corresponding period . , 
; 34,054,695 


Totals corresponding period 








NORTHERN. PINE. 


Chicago. The demand is running about the same as it 
has been for some time, the trade being sufficiently large 
to keep wholesale distributers fairly busy, whether they 
are selling from Chicago yards or from .the milling points 
north. The box trade continues of large proportions, 
low-grade lumber being very scarce. The upper grades 
are firm and are being absorbed in fairly liberal quantities. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Yard trade is slower, general con- 
ditions are good and dealers are very well satisfied with 
prospects. Farmers are rushing to get through with their 
delayed fall work, and this keeps retail demand quiet. 
Wholesale stocks are broken, dimension being scarce; also 
low-grade boards, which are becoming higher in price 
each succeeding week. No. 2 boards are a trifle weak, 
and thick finish and shop are also inactive, but the mar- 
ket as a whole is satisfactory. 


Bay City and Saginaw. Demand for low-grade box 
pine holds up well at firm prices, and everything avail- 
able is wanted. Door and building trade stocks are mov- 
ing well also without any material change in quotations. 
Receipts by water will approximate 100,000,000 feet for the 
season, about two-thirds from Canada and the remainder 
from the upper lake district. 


New York. Yards report a good run of. northern pine 
business and expect that building conditions will continue 
active enough to make a very satisfactory fall. Whole- 
salers find little stock offered for prompt sale and are able 
to get good prices for whatever they can ship promptly. 
Not a great deal of business is booked for the future. 


Buffalo, N. Y. There is continued strength in the lower 
grades, and a scarcity of stock that is likely to make 
prices strong for a long time. Dealers look to see low-* 
grade stock advance during the next year. The upper 
grades are in demand, with stocks light. The industries 
using pattern lumber are active. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. All kinds of stock are in de- 
mand and there is little doubt that the common grades 
will be scarcer this winter than for several seasons. Nos. 
2 and 3 barn were the longest items in the market last 
season but owing to heavy consumption it is probable 
they will be among the shortest at the close of navigation. 
Excellent weather for building operations has resulted in 
unusual activity in this direction and the consumption of. 
stock has been steadier than usual. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. This market is strong, especially for 
low grades, the demand for which is in excess of the sup- 
ply. In the upper grades sales have been made at a 
shade less than a week ago because of the easing up of 
supply and a slight lessening of the demand owing to ad- 
vanced weather conditions. Buyers are fairly well covered 
for what they will need for the remainder of this year. 





EASTERN SPRUCE. 


New York. The spruce trade reports a. satisfactory 
run of orders both in car and cargo lots, although cargo 
shipments are cofhing along slower than usual for this 
time of year. Mill stocks are firm and manufacturers are 
holding out with great confidence for higher market values 
and the wholesalers here who have been trying hard to 
cope with their limited supplies are of the opinion that 
the mills will not have a great deal of difficulty in getting 
their higher prices provided the present market trend 
continues. Yards are carrying fair supplies, but the as- 
sortments are lower than usual for October and in the 
face of an active fall and winter building season present 
supplies do not look very promising. 


Boston, Mass. No great amount of new business was 
reported for spruce lumber last week. From the New 
York market the reports of demand are better. Manu- 
facturers are rather firm holders and are inclined to look 
for higher prices before November 1. Frames did not 
sell in large lots last week but prices in many instances 
were held more firmly than they were a month ago. Most 
mills are firm askers of $25 for frames but it is rather 
difficult to find buyers who will bid better than $24.50. 
Very little business has been done at better than the lat- 
ter figure. Random has been selling in a fair way but 
buyers are less willing to purchase at the asking prices 
than they were. For 2 by 4s the general asking price is 
$22.50 but there are few buyers who will pay over $22. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Activity is confined largely to the East, 
although low grades are moving well locally. Buying in 
the aggregate is heavy, and on some sizes the lists show 
a great deal of strength. 









“A Yellow Strand 
in Your Rope Means’ 
Yellow Gold in Your 





B. & B. Tramway showing Special “Skip”’ unload- 


ing staves in the air. 


Over 75% of Haulage 
Cost Saved By B&B 


Tramway. 














HE Pekin Stave & Mfg. Co., - 
T Guion, Ark., use a B. & B. 

Aerial Wire Rope Tramway 
for handling stave bolts between a river 
and their mill, 1,300 ft. distant. 
























_This saves them over 75% of the 
cost of haulage by their old method. 
Also prevents frequent losses from shut- 
downs due to muddy roads. 












Don’t you think it was mighty good 
business judgment on the part of the 
Pekin Stave & Mfg. Co., to install that 
B. & B. Tramway? 










We will take pleasure in describing 
this tramway in detail to anyone inter- 
ested. Or better still, we'll tell you 
about the kind -of B. & B. Tramway 
that will best meet your special require- 
ments. : 











Write us today for Catalog No. 72. 


Broderick & 


Bascom Rope Co. 







809 N. Main St., Sidnnidhiase 
Seattle, Wash. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. Nyon. 
WORKS 
ST. LOUIS SEATIEE 
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ON. C. Pine F Rush Orders 





Daily Capacity: Saw Mills, 600,000, Planing Mills, 400,000. 





MILLS: FRANKLIN, VA.; ARRINGDALE. VA.; BUTTERWORTH, VA.; WILMINGTON, N.C. 
SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


Camp Manufacturing Company, . Franklin, Va. 


Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber Co., Marion, N. C. 


EASTERN SALES OFFICES: 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue. 
GEO. W. JONES, Manager, Telephone 982 Gramercy 


PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bldg., 
E. D. WOOD, Special Agent 


PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, 
GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 











Keep In Touch _” 
With Your Logging 


Equip your men with 








MOTOR CARS 


This car provides rapid and cheap transportation to 
all parts of your operations, enabling your superintendent 
to keep in close personal touch with all your woods work, 
as well as being indispensable as an emergency supply car. 
Carries 4 to 10 men and has a safe speed of 20 miles an 
hour on ordinary logging roads. 


Write for catalog and circular showing cost of operation. 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
CHICAGO 
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\ 
Gasolene 


Dept. N NEW YORK 
— BRANCHES EVERYWHERE — 














DETROIT, MICH., 910 Majestic Bldg. 


R. E. Danaher Company 
TIMBER LOANS and INVESTMENTS 


PORTLAND, ORE., 1201 Yeon Bldg. 





Lumbermen desiring to buy more timber, increase workin 


debts, or refund their present bonded indebtedness, 


Weare in position to give prompt and intelligent service for the reason that the members of this 
firm are heavily interested in timber lands and have had wide experience as lumber manufacturers. 


We maintain our own cruising department for the benefit of prospective borrowers, and buy 


outright all loans we take on. 


NO LOANS TOO LARGE FOR US TO HANDLE 
Address all communications to the Detroit office. 


cing capital, retire outstanding floating 
are invited to correspond with us. 
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WHITE CEDAR. | 


Chicago. The operators continue to get a good run of 
small orders and even in this territory they are stiy 
selling posts and short poles, which demand is expected 
to continue until the freezing weather. Large-sizeg 
round posts are very strong. Poles are also reported as 
being firm. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Delay in farm work caused by raing 
has interfered with the demand for posts, and wholesale 
trade has been correspondingly slack of late. Scarcity 
of labor also has been interfering with the demand for 
poles and ties. Stocks are not large and prices, especially 
on poles, are firm. Preparations are being made for 
logging on a scale fully equal to last fall, and in some 
cases heavier. 





HARDWOODS. 


Chicago. A good feeling prevails in the hardwood trade. 


Prices are firm. Nearly all of the large buvers are ijn 
the market for some kind of stock and are willing to pay 
the prevailing prices. Some dry stock is available in the 
South, but it is limited at best. This applies to inch 
plain red oak and all of the lower grades. Quartered 
white oak is holding fairly steady and cottonwood shows 
much activity, especially in common lumber. Ash is said 
to be none too plentiful, both inch and thicker. Birch 
is moving freely at good prices. Soft elm and rock elm 
are in steady request. Maple is also fa‘rly sc ive. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Shipments are still numerous but 
the volume of new business has fallen off considerably, 
This is seasonable, and as most dealers’ stocks are low, 
they are not worrying. From the outlook prices of hard- 
woods will be very high this winter and dry stock will be 
shot to pieces so that much green stock will have to 
be shipped next spring. Low-grade stocks are cleaned up, 
Demand for grain doors has subsided” 


Bay City and Saginaw. Nearly all grades are active 
and prices are firm. Maple, beech, birch and elm have the 
call. Basswood also is doing much better. Manufacturers 
experience no difficulty in selling about as fast as they 
ean cut. The output of the river mills will probably 
slightly exceed 100,000,000 feet for the season. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
are able to get high prices for nearly every item on the 
list. Plain red and white oak are in greatest demand. 


* Although not going any higher, the prices continue firm. 


Ash is in strong request and prices on this item are firm. 
Cottonwood is growing stronger in demand and on com- 
mon grades there has been a slight advance. Gum is 
being called for extensively, especially by box factories 
and it is hard to get. Quartered white oak is higher for 
the better grades. Quartered red demand is satisfactory. 
Poplar shows little or no change in demand. Other woods 
are in fair request and show no change in prices. 


Memphis, Tenn. Demand continues good. The car sit- 
uation is still somewhat unsatisfactory, although this 
is interfering a great deal more with bringing in timber 
than in shipping out lumber. Call for plain oak is good 
and prices are firm. There is also a good demand for 
quartered oak. Offerings .are not heavy. Lower-grade 
gum‘ and cottonwood are in active call and prices are 
firm. The upper grades of gum are selling readily at 
full quotations and there is no difficulty in disposing of 
the higher grades of cottonwood offered for sale. Ash 
is scarce and prices thereon are firm. Automobile manu- 
facturers are in the market, as are makers of other 
vehicles. Offerings are light. Cypress is in good request 
in the lower grades and there is also a fairly active 
demand for firsts and seconds. Exporters find a good 
demand, but are having much difficulty. with the railroads 
and steamship companies. 





Nashville, Tenn. Hardwood manufacturers report 4 
steady volume of orders from factoriés. The demand for 
plain oak continues larger than the supply. Demand is 
also good for quartered oak, with important sales being 
made of the thick sizes. One of the great troubles that 
confront buyers is the moderate stocks of dry material. 
Ash continues scarce and high in price. Poplar, with the 
exception of the low grades, which are taken by box fac- 
tories, is about the dullest item on the list. Chestnut is 
in fair demand, in some cases being substituted for the 
higher priced oaks. 


Louisville, Ky. Business in this market remains active, 
and hardwood men are having all that they can do to take 
care of the wants of their customers: Dry lumber is 
getting relatively scarcer, for the mills are not operating 
fast enough to fill in the gaps caused by the demand of 
consumers. In addition, a car shortage which has de- 
veloped large porportions has made its appearance at 
mill points, and is preventing lumber from being moved 
with expedition. Wholesalers report that demand is dis- 
tributed over practically all stocks held by the dealers. 
Oak is the big feature of the situation, both quartered 
and plain oak moving briskly. Quartered oak has gained 
strength steadily for several months, and is no longer in 
excessive supply, but rather the reverse. Plain oak is 
still scarce and is commanding high prices. Poplar is 
hardly as active as it was several months ago, but has 
improved its position in the last two weeks. Chestnut, 
cottonwood and gum are selling well, especially the lower 
grades. Mahogany is booming, as heretofore, and manu- 
facturers are still operating 24 hours a day and are having 
to ship green lumber in order to take care of demand. 


———_ 


Lynchburg, Va. A firm tone prevails, with considerable 
improvement in all lines. The features are unusual de- 
mands for car stock and ship timbers. With the excep- 
tion of a comparatively quiet demand on the part of 
furniture manufacturers, all lines in oak are good. An- 
other feature of the trade is a slight improvement in the 
demand for poplar which has been very dull for several 
months. 


Ashland, Ky. All the hardwoods are in big demand 
with dry stock very scarce. Demand for construction tim- 
bers has improved and there is some advance in price 
for this stock, 


Dealers having sizable stocks on hand 
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New York. The demand for all higher grades of hard- 
woods continues to show substantial signs of increasing, 
and there is also,a better call for low-grade stocks, but 
the supply of cheaper hardwoods offered is nothing like 
that a short time ago. The local yards are only fairly 
well supplied and their customers are becoming active. 
The small woodworking plants, repair shops and furni- 
ture factories are all busy and the inquiries coming into 
the market from all sources are on a most encouraging 
pasis provided the supply of stocks is ample to take care 
of the business that is offered. Birch, maple, ash, plain 
and quartered oak, chestnut and basswood without ex- 
ception are strong from top to bottom and there is no 
difficulty in getting good prices for whatever stock is 
offered, particularly prompt shipments. 


Buffalo, N. Y. The main difficulty is in getting cars to 
ship out lumber when sold or bought. The situation is 
unsatisfactory here and at the mills. Another trouble is 
in chartering vessels, lake cargoes not coming in as fast 
at some yards as desired for this reason, Trade is run- 
ning along about as actively as for some weeks, with the 
chief woods selling about the same, including oak, ash, 
chestnut, maple and birch. 


Baltimore, Md. Such changes as have taken place in 
the hardwood business during the last week are in the 
direction of higher prices and a more insistent demand. 
Especially in the South the car shortage has assumed 
proportions which is a decided check upon business, and 
the conditions of supply otherwise are not such as to en- 
courage price concessions. Those who have a liberal stock 
of hardwoods feel that they will get attractive returns, 
while the handlers who failed to make provision for a 
large trade find themselves obliged to pay advances in 
yarious divisions. The whole list appears to be stronger 
than it has been, and the situation is such as to encourage 
an enlargement of the production. The uncertainty as to 
ocean freight rates serves to restrict the export move- 
ment, and the expectations are that foreign buyers will 
be coming over in scores before long, for notwithstanding 
anything that has been said to the contrary, the offerings 
on the other side do not appear to be so heavy. There 
was some reaction in oak planks at some of the ports, but 
the quotations have gone back to where they were, oak 
planks now being quoted at 2 shilling and 6 pence at 
Liverpool. The freight rate situation is very unsatisfac- 
tory and gives the hardwood men much concern. 


Boston, Mass. A fair volume of business is reported in 
the hardwood market. Prices hold firm with no immediate 
prospects of any decline according to dealers in Boston. 
For plain oak there is a good demand with prices firm. 
Quartered oak has been in urgent demand and prices 
have stiffened somewhat. Elm and chestnut have been 
selling rather slowly for sometime. Maple flooring is in 
good call. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Call is increasing and prices are high. 
Wholesalers are carrying light stocks and are unable to 
obtain more than enough for present requirements. Plain 
oak still leads. Quartered oak continues to grow stronger. 
Low-grade cottonwood can not be had and low grades of 
poplar and gum are scarce. Ash is strong, thick stock 
being in excellent demand. Consumption of hardwoods 
has been steady all of this year. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. More hardwood flooring has been 
shipped from this market this year than ever before, with 
an unusually heavy local consumption. This condition 
is expected to continue as the public is demanding *hard- 
wood floors even in the cheaper homes. Prices are in- 
creasing. 


Columbus, Ohio. The chief features of the trade are 
light offerings and good demand for all varieties. Furni- 
ture, implement, carriage and automobile factories are the 
best buyers. Retailers are buying from hand to mouth. 
Dry stocks are light and the movement of all the grades 
is uniform. Quotations are firm and every change is 
toward higher levels. Quartered oak is moving fairly well. 
Plain white and red oak are good sellers and stocks are 
scarce. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Demand is steady and prices are 
strong. The low-grade market is advancing. Urgent buy- 
ing is bringing better prices than usual. Ash and hickory 
demand is active, and prices are stiff. 

. 





HEMLOCK. 


Chicago. The demand for hemlock continues unabated. 
Stocks have been greatly reduced in the last few months 
and assortments are said to be still badly broken. Hem- 
lock is coming in by lake in fairly large quantities and 
dealers are figuring on getting a few more cargoes before 
the lake season closes. The demand for hemlock by the 
building trades this season has been remarkably steady. 
This demand has been helped out by the weather and the 
Scarcity of southern pine. Prices are firm. 


New York. The demand for all sizes of hemlock. con- 
tinues uniformly strong. Prices are high but retailers 
e no complaint being more interested in getting their 
supplies at once than they are in the extra 50 cents a 
thousand they have to pay. With but few exceptions mill 
Stocks are badly broken, but there are mills which are in 
Position to make prompt shipment of staple sizes and 
See emacives booking business as fast as they can 
andle it. 


Buffalo, N. Y. The building trade is calling for good 
Stocks, and hemlock is getting a large share of the busi- 
hess. Prices continue firm at the recent advance. The 
mills find that it is impossible to fill some of their orders 
and they have been declining business when an advance 
above former figures is offered. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. Déalers who bought heavily 
earlier in the season report some difficulty in getting con- 
Signments forward on account of a scarcity of tonnage. 
Dealers who have endeavored to buy at the mills lately 
for the purpose of filling pending orders have found lum- 

more scarce than ever before. Large orders are being 


Offered by retailers for eastern delivery and a number of 


local dealers are taking them with the understanding that 
the stock will be delivered as soon as it can be brought 
forward by vessel. The base is quoted at $22, approxi- 
mately $2.50 higher than a year ago. 





Boston, Mass. Clipped boards are held firmly at $23 
and it is reported that as high as $23.50 has been paid in 
some cases. Where the latter price has been paid it is 
said that the buyer sold the lumber before he owned it 
or knew just where he ‘could buy it and was therefore 
forced to pay a higher price for prompt shipment. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. The larger part of this trade is moving 
on the basis of $21.50 Pittsburgh, although this price is 
exceeded in some instances by as high as 50 cents. Stocks 
are broken.. The butleok. is gratifying. 

ed 


Columbus, Ohio. ‘Phé trade in hemlock is one of tise 
strong points in. the lumber market. The demand is 
especially good from building operations and’ as a result 
prices are strong.. Stocks are not large. Retailers are 
trying to accumulate some stocks. 





POPLAR. 


Chicago. The market continues steady in all branches. 
Firsts and seconds are-in better demand than the other 
grades, though common and still lower show some im- 
provement. Inch stock is generally regarded as a good 
investment at present quotations and many dealers and 
consumers are taking advantage of the opportunity. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Sellers do.not fully agree as to activity, 
one dealer calling poplar decidedly dull, -where another 
reports that he is selling a great deal of it. The point 
on which they do agree, is that wide poplar is very quiet. 
Prices in most grades are on a better basis than they 
were earlier in the year. 





Baltimore, Md. No trouble whatever is experienced in 
disposing of stocks up to 23 inches, but for lumber 24 
inches and upward wide the trade refuses to pay the 
prices which. such stocks should bring. The mills find 
ready takers for all of the general run, in so far as the 
shortage does not impose an embargo, but when it comes 
to the exceptional widths there has been no improvement. 
The inquiry from abroad is also reported to be decidedly 
encouraging, but here again, high ocean freight rates and 
trouble over through bills of lading act as an obstacle to 
a free movement. Under the circumstances an easing off 
in the quotations is not to be looked for. 


Ashland, Ky. This market continues healthy and con- 
siderable more business would move if stocks were to be 
had. Demand takes in all grades and thicknesses. Prices 
remain unchanged. 





Cincinnati, Ohio. Low grades are in great demand at 
high prices and the better grades are improving. At pro- 
ducing points stocks are low and mills are running full 
time and heavily booked. 4 





Columbus, Ohio. Demand is better and prices are firm. 
Automobile factories are buying the wide sizes with 
greater freedom than for some time. 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago. Conditions for west coast products in this 
market remain about the same, the demand being fair 
and prices firm. Reports from the mills are to the effect 
that many items on the lists are still scarce. Fir finish 
and tank inquiries have been numerous and spruce yard 
stock is moving fairly well with prices steady, 


Tacoma, Wash. There is a lull in fir demand. Mills 
are fairly well supplied with orders and prices hold well 
with logs firm and not in oversupply. Call has been good 
for railroad construction stuff and inquiries are coming 
in for car material. Millmen have been looking for a dull 
spell owing to a belated harvest and expect it to last a 
month or so without prices going much lower. A steady 
revival in trade is then expected. Cargo trade is normal. 


Seattle, Wash. A peculiar condition exists. Prices are 
firm but new orders have been scarce for the last two 
weeks. The mills are booked with good business and 
railroad and car material business particularly has been 
taken on in large amounts. During the last few days 
there has been a slight increase in the receipt of new 
business, but not up to normal. - Conditions seem to war- 
rant an early resumption of business and there is no likeli- 
hood of any weakening in prices. 





WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago. Business is fair. Idaho and western white 
pine in the upper grades are finding a ready market. In 
California sugar pine and white pine orders for shop lum- 
ber are keeping up well, eastern shipments of this product 
being about as heavy as usuai. Wholesalers are not 
complaining, being seemingly satisfied with the way trade 
is shaping up. 


Spokane, Wash. Despite the fall lull, considerable com- 
men material is moving, with a lighter demand for selects. 
Yard stocks are low, and every indication points toward 
heavy buying late this month and during November. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Pacific coast lumber is in better demand 
than a short time ago and some fair shipments are being 
made, especially in sugar pine. California white pine is 
moving better also. 





REDWOOD. 


San Francisco. Manufacturers are pleased with the 
outlook and are turning out all of the clears and ties that 
they can in order to supply the foreign demand. Common 
redwood consequently is scarce here: The miarket is 
strong at the prevailing prices, and there is no probabil- 
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ARKANSAS 


Here is a list of the many different kinds there 
Red Gum 


Western Catalpa 
Sycamore 


Yellow Pine 
‘ess 
Oak 
Hick: Beech 
1) 
Red Cenar Birch 
Black Walnut 
Best Reached by the 


IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


Write to C. L. STONE, e ~c 
OOD binsoarl-Poctne Bekaine, - nae 
ST. LOUIS, MO., geal 


for copy of “The Forest Resources of \ MOUNTAIN / 


; io Gum 
Cottonwood 
Locust 





Wild Cherry 


Arkansas,” by 8S. J. Record, of the 
Yale School of Forestry faculty. 


Good Openings 


’ The timber lands along the COTTON BELT 
ROUTE in Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas 
contain great varieties of timber. 

At the present time there is absolute need at many 
points for the following industries: 

Furniture, Carriage, Wagon, Sash, Blind, Hoop, Heading, 
Stave, Box and Crate Factories. 

The fine clays andsands atcertain points onthe COT- 
‘TON BELT ROUT Eoffer special inducements for the 
establishment of Potteries, Brick Yards, Tiling Factories, etc. 

The abundance of fruit and vegetables raised in the 
COTTON BELT territory invites the establishment 
of Canning Factories and Ice Plants. 

A well equipped industrial department is maintained 
by this Company and reliable information and every 
possible assistance will be rendered upon request re- 
garding business openingsand industrial opportunities: 

Write the undersigned for further 
information. 


W. J. DOYLE, 


Assistant Agri. and Ind. Agt., Cotton Belt Route 
1328 Pierce Building, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Best to the East 


** The Olympian’’ 
“‘ The Columbian’’ 
via the 


“MILWAUKEE” 


If you want to travel East the Safest and 
Shortest Way, as well as the way of greatest 
pleasure, take one of these new Standard Flyers. 

For further information regarding fares, reser- 
vations, etc., write 


Geo. W. Hibbard 


General Passenger 
Agent 
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Just a Minute— 


that we may call your attention to an 


Opportunity 


for making money. 

We have two locations on our road—one in TEXAS, the other 
in OKLAHOMA—for hardwood mills. There is an abundance of 
Ash, Oak, Pecan and Bois D’Arc timber available and a present, 
established demand for the finished product. We will give more 
specific data on these propositions or others in which you may 


be interested upon application. 
R. W. HOCKADAY, “ St. Louis, Mo. 


Industrial Commissioner, M., K. & T.Ry. 


A Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 


for lumbermen, sawmill men, contractors purchas- 
ing agents, bookkeepers in fact, any one having any- 
thing to do with lumber. Contains 72 pages, price 
25 cents each or 5 for $1 postpaid. 


American Lumberman, 








431 S. Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ity of any particular decline, as with the opening of the 
rainy season production will fall off. 


Kansas City, Mo. Demand is light, although the market 
tone is firm, owing to low stévks and increased demands 
in other sections. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va. The cargo movement is picking up. Edge 
box (4/4) sold at from $16.25 to $16.60 f. o. b. Norfolk 
although a large block was sold at $16. Inch edge culls 
sold at from $14 to $14.75 and red heart from $13.50 to 





$14. Several sales of cull red heart were made at $9 
f. o. b. Norfolk. Eight-inch box sold at from $17 to 
$17.50; ten-inch box at from $18 to $18.50; twelve-inch 


box at from $18.50 to $19. Eight-inch red heart sold at 
$14.50; ten-inch at from $15.50 to $16.50; twelve-inch at 
from $16.25 to $17. Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips sold at from 
$19.50 to $20. Box bark strips at from $11.50 to $12, while 
one large block was sold at $12.50 f. o. b. Norfglk. The 
market on dressed stock boards is holding up well. In 
the roofer market 6- and 8-inch are receiving the most 
attention. Factory flooring is showing signs of life at 
from $19 to 19.50. 


New York. The shortleaf pine market is in good shape 
and stocks are scarce. Arrivals are coming along about 
as fast as charters can be arranged for and vessels are 
reported scarce, coastwise shippers having ‘more difficulty 
in getting shipping facilities than they have had in a long 
while. From car points much complaint is heard regard- 
ing the shortage of cars. There is no difficulty in dis- 
posing of whatever stock. is offered and at good prices, 
the yards being eager for stocks and more concerned 
about prompt shipments than they are about the easily 
obtained price advances. 


Buffalo, N. Y. There is no difficulty in selling shortleaf 
stock, but mill representatives say that to get shipments 
through to customers is a serious problem. All mills find 
it difficult to get cars, and shipments are much delayed. 
Customers are not insistent upon grades as much as usual, 
but are willing to substitute in order that they may not 
be held up by shortage of stocks at the mills. 


Boston, Mass. The car shortage is making itself felt 
in the market for North Carolina pine according to deal- 
ers here. All letters from mills indicate a firm market 
and dealers believe prices will be higher. In some cases 
there has been a géneral advance of $1 and some manu- 
facturers are talking a still further advance for lumber 
for prompt delivery. Buyers have been urged to place 
orders promptly if they wish for delivery by January 1. 
Roofers are not in as active call as they were but holders 
are a little more steady. 


Baltimore, Md. Prices are firmer and demand appears 
to be more insistent. Edge box has been sold here at 
$17, the price at points of production in Virginia being 
$15.50, and the members of the trade are not sure that it 
will stop there. Hardly at any previous time in the history 
of the trade has a similar state of affairs prevailed with 
regard to value. Supplies are apparently scarce, demand 
being ahead of production. Millmen refuse to take orders 
at any price unless no time of delivery is specified. This 
naturally makes the buyers all the more anxious to place 
orders. 





SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicago. Wholesalers and mill representatives report 
a fair yard business, although they say there has been 
no perceptible increase in the movement of yellow pine 
in northern territory during the last week. This, how- 
ever, is not causing the manufacturer much worry, for 
many of them are practically out of the market. The 
car shortage is still a serious problem with the southern 
manufacturer, and representatives have received instruc- 
tions to go slow and not take orders which the manu- 
facturer will find it impossible to ship. Locally construc- 
tion timbers and yard stocks of all kinds are being utilized 
by the contractors in building operations. 





St. Louis, Mo. This market has quieted a little the last 
few days. Although the demand continues good, the 
searcity of cars is preventing shipments from the mills. 
Demand for railroad material and car timber is quite 
strong and the yard people are also coming in with or- 
ders liberally. Prices continue strong and buyers are 
well satisfied to pay the prices asked if they can get what 
they want. 

Kansas City, Mo. Demand continues light for yard 
stock, railroad and export demands are good, prices re- 
main firm, and on account of lack of equipment the manu- 
facturers, with few exceptions, are making no effort to 
book new business. 





New Orleans, La. Demand by most reports continues 
ahead of cut and the car situation, taking the territory 
as a whole, is worse than a week ago. Most mills are 
so well sold ahead that business offered on the present 
price basis does not tempt them. Export demand is said 
to be active, but the business is as badly hampered as 
ever by high ocean rates, scarcity of steamer room and 
consequent congestion at the ports. 


New York. The demand is strong and inquiries from 
all sources of the market are constantly increasing. 
Wholesalers say it is a long while since the yellow pine 
trade has been as strong as it is now. Stocks are hard 
to get and what is worse those manufacturers who are 
in position to make some prompt shipments are badly 
handicapped because of the difficulty in getting cars and 
much confusion has resulted in some sections. Because 
of these conditions there is no difficulty whatever in 
getting the advanced prices and the renewed inquiries 
from large contractors for special stocks and from the 
yards for regular schedules indicate that still higher prices 
will prevail at an early date. 


Buffalo, N. Y. There is a general demand for all grades 
and sales are limited by lack of material to ship and 
cars. Salesmen take many orders only to find it impos- 


sible to make prompt shipment of what has been sold. 
Price advances are looked for. 


Boston, Mass. The outlook for southern pine prices is 
that they will be much higher but so far there has not 
been any real change in prices. Demand is. moderately 
active. For partition a fair amount of new business is 
reported and prices are steady. Flooring is firm. 


Baltimore, Md. Supply is either very short or the mills 
are so hampered in distribution that it amounts to a 
shortage. The car famine, especially on the.southern 
railroads, is becoming. more pronounced, and manufac- 
turers find it difficult to make shipments. The trend of 
prices is still upward. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Yellow pine mills are holding their 
stocks at the highest prices of the year and are forcing 
the market to its highest point as a result. There is a 
little easier movement of cars in the South and shipments 
are better, but not sufficient to overcome the delays that 
have worried the consumer and shipper for the last two 
or three months. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Demand is above normal with a 
growing shortage in stock on hand. Very few whole- 
salers are able to make prompt deliveries as the millmen 
in the South are not only swamped with business for 
export and railroad work, but are also further handi- 
capped in making shipments by the car shortage. Prices 
advanced last week 50 cents to $1 on all items and a fur- 
ther advance is expected. 


CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La. Demand is rated satisfactory. Prices 
are strong but unchanged and car supply is distinctly 
unsatisfactory. The car situation has changed in spots, 
however. Mills enjoying competitive rail service report 
improved supply and the number so placed has been 
slightly increased by operation of the new Frisco branch 
in the Teche country. Speaking generally, however, the 
amount of unshipped business apparently continues to 
increase. The brisk call applies nearly all the way over 
the list, with factory stock probably leading. 








Chicago. The call for cypress as reported by the mill 
representatives and wholesalers in this territory is fairly 
active. Factory stock and tank material are moving in 
good volume at fair prices. Stocks at the mills are 
reported not heavy on these items. Cypress manufac- 
turers are feeling the car shortage, which has seriously 
affected prompt shipments of orders. Yards continue to 
buy only such supplies as are actually needed. 


St. Louis, Mo. The cypress situation shows a gradual 
improvement considering that the car shortage is still 
serious. Demand is strong for nearly everything on the 
list. With excellent stocks being held by local dealers, 
the shipments going out are larger than otherwise would 
be the case. 


Kansas City, Mo. Demand is below normal, few unim- 
portant advances in effect covering items which are very 
scarce. Local representatives report they are not seriously 
handicapped on account of car shortage. 





New York. A good. steady demand is reported from ah 
metropolitan sections. High-class stock is in better de- 
mand than the cheaper material and prices all along the 
line show signs of improvement. Mills claim that the 
demand from other sections of the country is much larger 
than from the New York districts and that they have no 
difficulty in getting the higher prices they are demanding. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Demand is good for cypress and stocks 
are in a little better assortment than heretofore. The 
shortage of cars in the South makes it hard to get stocks 
from the mills and this factor is having its effect in 
strengthening prices, which are firmer than they have 
been in some time. 





Baltimore, Md. Stocks are in brisk, even urgent, de- 
mand, and there are numerous calls for lumber, with the 
yards frequently unable to meet wants, and with the 
wholesalers and the mill men in much the same position. 
The builders are expediting their operations, so as to get 
structures under roof, in order that the interior finishing 
can go on without interruption, and the demand for cy- 
press along with other woods, is thus stimulated, while 
the mills are hampered in making delivery by the car 
shortage, and have not yet been able to catch up with 
the deficiency that dates back to last winter. The opinion 
prevails in the trade that the present pressure upon the 
producers is not so much due to an exceptionally active 
demand as to a reduction in- the output. This deficiency 
might be made up now in part but for the scarcity of 
cars and the difficulty of getting labor in adequate num- 
ber. As it is, prices are high, without any indication of 
a decline, while the movement is restricted by the in- 
ability of the mill men to fill orders promptly. 





Columbus, Ohio. Demand has improved and prices are 
well maintained. Stocks are low. 





Cincinnati, Ohio. Demand is steady in most grades. 
No. 1 shop is very strong, especially 2-inch. The planing 
mills are using large quantities of the better grades and 
box factories are ready buyers of the low grades. 





SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago. The red cedar shingle market does not show 
any material strength over that last reported. Trade is 
quiet and shows no particular feature. Clears are bring- 
ing $3.47 and stars $3.14, Chicago basis. White cedar shin- 
gles are in steady request with prices fair. Stocks of the 
better grades are very low, having had considerable call 
all summer. Lath continue strong with prices firm. 








Minneapolis, Minn. - The market is off somewhat on ac- 
count of a suspension in demand. Buyers loaded up 


a 


recently when there was a buying rush to heal off g 
coming car shortage. Owing to rains which stoppeg 
threshing and slowed up the grain movement, the 

shortage did not come, and now the trade in this section 
is well loaded up with shingles. ‘The market is dow, 
about $2 a thousand for stars and $2.30 to $2.40 for clearg 
Some concerns are holding at higher figures, and are up. 
loading their stock at Minnesota Transfer rather than gel, 


Tacoma, Wash. The market for red cedar shingles hag 
been sagging but manufacturers believe the curtailment 
of output will prevent prices going much lower. From 
$2.10 to $2.20 is regarded by them as livable prices. (Car 
business is good. Fir lath are firm. 





Seattle, Wash. Dealers’ shingle quotations vary ag 
much as 20 cents a thousand. A large percentage of the 
shingle mills are closed. Cedar logs are scarce and high 
in price and the mills do not intend to operate until the 
demand for shingles is such that there will be no possij- 
bility of increased production weakening the price. 





Kansas City, Mo. Red cedar shingles have lost no 
ground since last week in face of light demand. From % 
to 85 per cent of the mills are closed. This concerted 
action on part of the operators will have its effect toward 
maintaining at least the present standard of prices. Prices 
for yellow pine lath remain unchanged with demand light, 
Cypress lath are scarce, No. 2s especially, which are 
bringing a fancy price for prompt delivery. 





New Orleans, La. Cypress shingles and lath are stil] 
in low supply and active request. Low-grade shingle are 
scarce and lath are shipped in mixed cars only. Prices 
unchanged. . 


Buffalo, N. Y. Shingles are selling 10 cents lower than 
they were, but with rail and lake shipments ended for 
the season there is likely to be strength to prices for 
some time. Orders have been fair lately, but retailers are 
well supplied for this fall. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. An inclination toward lower 
prices on red cedars is reported, due to the efforts of 
producers to dump stock which they have been holding 
on to the market. As 80 per cent of the mills on the Coast 
are shut down dealers expect that prices will not fall 
much below quotations that have prevailed for a month, 
Demand has slackened a little, as retailers are fairly well 
supplied for the winter trade. 





Boston, Mass. The shingle market is firm. While the 
general asking price for cedar extras ranges from $4 to 
$4:25 there has not been a great amount of business done 
at the top price. Manufacturers are not anxious sellers. 
Clears are held at $3.75 to $3.90 and some brands can not 
be bought at less than the top price. In the market for 
lath the feeling is firm with a good demand. For 1%- 
inch the asking price is $4.50 and for 144-inch $3.90 to $4 





Columbus, Ohio. Because of the lateness of the build- 
ing season the demand for shingles is easing off. A slight 
decline in quotations is reported from central Ohio. Red 
cedar prices are: Clears, °*$3.85; stars, $3.85; Eurekas, $4.25. 
The lath trade is quiet although prices are firm. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Red cedars are still in short supply 
and are held at $3.95. Owing to their scarcity, many 
builders are using cypress shingles: Shingle consumption 
has been heavy this year and prices have been unusually 
high. 





COOPERAGE. 


Chicago. Shippers of oil staves are growing less inde- 
pendent on account of the lighter demand and free offer- 
ings of both white and red oak. Coopers are well stocked 
with them, while the demand for barrels and tierces is 
very light. The present cost of white oak oil staves and 
heading for barrels is $1.38, while the ruling price is only 
$1.35, but all expect to make up this loss when the winter 
packing shall begin. Hoop iron is hard to get. Steel mills 
contracted ahead are overloaded with orders. Coopers 
have known more gratifying times than the present. 
Some inquiries are being received for whisky staves. 
the large corn crop is an indication, the coming season 
ought to be a busy one for coopers in that line. Beer 
staves are very dull. Stocks of that kind are not plentiful 
with manufacturers who were disappointed in the last 
season’s trade. The prospect for continued poor demand 
is not such as to encourage the carrying of these costly 
staves. European demand for tight staves is improving, 
but the higher freight rates prevent large orders. Slack 
staves are still called for, but lower prices are expected 
soon, as present contracts are about completed. White 
ash tub staves are sold at $13 a thousand delivered, Chi- 
cago basis. Elm and gum staves, 30-inch, are steady, 
say A. & H. Gates in their report on market conditions. 


No. 1, 28%-inch Michigan elm flour staves, 










ne cotacesesoedecesercchesdssessceces BEBO 
No. 1, 28%-inch Wisconsin elm Sour staves, one 
n eves bsseeaesns' 5: 
No. 2, 28%-inch elm ‘staves, net «ses+- Nominal 5.50 
No. 1, aa a kiln dried Gees head- 
ing, pe Sere 07% 
No. 1, Prig “inch ‘gum heading, per set, nomi- 
nal esses No demand 
No. i 28% - inch’ gum staves, Nominal....... No demand 
80-inch gum staves................. 7.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M..... 10.50 to 11.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5%-foot, per M... 9.50 to 10.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M.,... 9.50 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M............. 6.00 to 6.50 
Half Barrel basswood heading, per set..... .05 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M......... -00 to 4.50 
Sarge A hoops, half barrel, per M..... eee wanted 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch.. to 4 
Head lining, small lots, per M, 18-inch -60 
Ten-round hoop barrels........sese5 46 
Eight patent hoop carves. ee 46 
Four patent and four hickory hoop barrels 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels... 45 
Four patent 6 and f ner wire hoep barrels.... s 
Half rrel, Scvwedeceder -87 
No. 1 white - Dutter. tub staves.......... 12.50 a 18.00 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M............. 5.25 
White oak, oll staves, per M............... 85.00 
ed en becans boae vr sev.tencr er cceenese SE camearogg 
: ory SB SIG gsc tec cakes cee eecuss o 15: 
Eid: SARNOORS Siete orcrss os Saiseciens coudaseeeis 3D. toa 
Pork DATES... co sccccewscccccccccccesvecce . 
Pork: VAITOM, ASR. oS, ces coscccccsecstccces. ote 
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